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At grips with the nethermost being 


Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie 
(E ditors) 

The Diary of Beatrice Webb 
Volume One 1873-1892. Glitter 
Around and Darkness Within 
386pp. Virago in association with 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science. £15. 

0 86068 209 9 

We keep diaries as a substitute for 
other relationships. We love Humanity 
when we fail to love or be loved by 
particular human beings. These two 
tendencies hold the clue to the 
character of Beatrice Webb, born 
Beatrice Potter in 1858. She was 
clever, beautiful, and' rich; yet 
throughout her life she suffered from 
chronic loneliness, paranoia, spiritual 
isolation and unrequited sexual love. 
Neglected and friendless as a young 
girf, she confided her Inner life to a 
private journal - a practice that 
became a lifelong habit and eventually 
consumed nearly three million words. 
Rebuffed in personal relationships but 
deeply committed to an ethic of 
“service to others", she became 
increasingly convinced of a “special 
mission", her “duty to society at targe 
rather than indiviauals". 

Hence her famous partnership with 
Sidney Webb - a partnership 
consecrated, In Beatrice’s eyes if not in 
Sidney's, to the service of Humanity. 
They married in 1892, when Beatrice 
was thirty-four. Sidney was a Colonial 
Office clerk and one of the authors of 
Fabian Essays In Socialism. He was 
earnest, penniless, plain and obscure, 
and altogether an unpromising match 
for the suave and imperious Miss 
Potter. Over the next fifty years, 
however, their unlikely relationship 
exercised a unique influence on 
English political life. Together they 
wrote monumental histones of social 
tnslltations, founded the London 
School of Economics, and helped to 
stage-manage the transition from the 
Poor Law to the welfare -state. For 
twenty years they schemed to. 
permeate Liberalism and Con- 
servatism with the Zeitgeist of 
collectivism. And when this failed they 
helped to steer the youthful Labour 
Parly out of the shoals of anarcho- 
syndicalism into the calmer waters of 
bureaucratic 'socialism. Through their 
austere salon at 48 Qrosvenor Road 
passed politicians and pltllosophers, 
wntere and civil servants, trade 
unionists and revolutionary socialists - 
anyone who could be used to promote 
a genuinely state-conscious collective 
mind and the machinery to carry this 
• • ■ into effect”. 

..^^bdlheir work lay an unflagging 
search for a new secular metaphysic 

wl*E uld . , endow the service of 
mmanlty with transcendent meaning. 
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autobiography had glossed over or 
distorted many important incidents. 
The projected publication of four 
volumes of extracts will now make 
substantial parts of the diary available 
to a wider readership, and should make 
it possible to set Beatrice's own public 
account of herself in a wider critical 
perspective. 

The present volume, which covers 
the same years as My Apprenticeships 
will supplement but not supersede 


will supplement but not supersede 
Beatrice's own presentation of her 
“choice of a craft” and. “search for a 
creed”. In fact, it adds surprisingly 
little to our knowledge of her 
intellectual development. It confirms 
Beatrice’s portrayal of herself as sat;-* 
a profoundly religious personality. % tT 
unable to accept either the uniqueness f- * 
or the redemptive claims of 
Christianity, but constantly “grasping 
after, some spectral idea” and deeply 
attached to sacramental religion ana to 
“the consciousness of a great father". 

The extracts recording her reactions' to 
organized religion are briefer than in 


4y Apprenticeship. We hear nothing 
•f the “nauseous nigger mouthing 


E rimitive methodisin'' who so repelled 
er in Victoria Park, and the account 
of her interest in Roman Catholicism 
(a life-long pole of attraction) has been 
much abbreviated. 

Where the hew volume does add 
greatly to My Apprenticeship is in the 
details of Beatrice's emotional life, 
family background and relationships 
with men and women. In particular, 
the dark underside of her dualistic 
personality and her profound and 
chronic unhappiness - often resulting 
in crippling physical iliqe^s - are fully 
brought out for the firtt time. 
Throughouf her childhood and youth, 
with a brief remission in her early 
teens, she was tortured by a 
“nethermost being of despairing self- 
consciousness", a ^morbid horror of a 
certain physical deformity overtaking 
me". “The nethermost being stands 
there”, she wrote in December 1886, 
“vain, despondent, grasping, waiting' 
only fpr physical depression to clutch 
and strangle the ego. Such a being 
leads directly to suicide, for life with it 



m ,-, .. 
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i Beatrice with her parents in 1865, a photograph reproduced from the book 

reviewed here. , 

leads directly to suicide, for life with it , . ... .. _ .... , . ,, , ■ better s<Sir\ 

is unbearable”, acted as if he did’. Beatrice's mother, complained, was her "only iw f ,wc ..j.k 

and Kne Miffin' 'emSaJmellectnal shonld be. “dpriia.^ 

their editorial commentary that Beatrice's background therefore p i25“. ’ v. / or ,. criim ‘ >s ' discovered that he had boundless 

“her struggle to find herself was in seemed ideally suited to cater for the ’ “i «« JSSS^trJSi exempt for. the mental capiiclttes of 


girl" weighed down by nervous 
exhaustion, into an “exceptionally 
energetic woman" capable of leading 
several lives at once. Before the new 
Beatrice could bjossom, however, 
Joseph Chamberlain came upon the 
scene and thrust her back into six 
further years of neurosis and self- 
torture. 

Joseph Chamberlain in 1883 was a 
twice-married widower of forty-seven. 
He was the great star of Birmingham 
radicalism, the demagogue of gas-and- 
water socialism . and on the brink of his 

bid to wrest control of the Liberal Party 

out of the hands of the ageing 
Gladstone. In nppcarance he was cola, 
hard, saturnine and flashy, his slightly 
“caddish" style dramatically enhanced 
by a monocle and an orchid. He was 
totally dedicated to power politics in a 
way that was rare among English 
statesmen of the nineteenth century, 
The Chamberlains and the Potters 
rented neighbouring London houses in 
the summer of 1881 and Beatrice, who 
had watched several seasons of suitors 
come and go with indifference, was 
instantly intrigued. “Mr. Chamberlain 
joined us in thceveningand l had much 
conversation with him . . . How I 
should like to study that man ... 1 do 
and I don't like him", run diary entries 
forJune-July 1883. By September she 
was pondering deeply on his political 
philosophy: were his democratic 
convictions rooted in “honest 
experience and thought" or were they 
“originally the tool of ambition, now 
become inextricably woven with the 
love of power"? A few weeks later she 
was warned that “the Right 
. Honourable gentleman takes a very 
Conventional view of- women". Bytby. 
■‘ themiLwai lap late. ‘Beatjrfckfr piahfe 
imagination had gone racing ahead of 
her. She Was already In her mind’s eye 
the great man's wife and helpmate, his 
intellectual and emotional partner in 
grand schemes qf social reform. Her 
main qualm Was . whether there might 
not be a vein of unscrupulpusness in 
Chamberlain that she would And hard 
to stomach: “One thing I will no/dd. I 
will not give' way to a feeling, however 
strong, whlqh is not sanctioned by my 
better sdlF\ 

Beatrice's : relationship ■ with 

Chamberlain oyer the next four years! 
Was a long tale . of heart-break, • 
disillusionment ■ and persona!., 
humiliation. In a series of highly- 


“her struggle to find herself was in seemed ideally suited to cater for the JS'JJ, « nSSWt.JS contempt for. the mental capiiclttes of 
some measure a woman's struggle In' a needs of a clever, female child. Yet for ■ V V .2I5SL ff iSISr all women, including herself. Tie 

man's world”. That Beatrice faced various reasons her upbringing fatally nor oppressed. I was merely ignored . ^cted from the ladies of his 

great difficulties in coping with male miscarried. An important factor was ' Reared by such a Medusa it was not household total submission, and His 

patronage and prejudice is, on the that Richard Potter, though dedicated perhaps surprising that Beatrice from interest , in Beatrice lay; “not in any 

evidence of these DBseB. Imnnsnihle In to ' his. . daughters’ Intellectual enr Iv chilrihnnd tnnlr:rehioi> in fantucv. ■ dnurn.ln nlencA mn hill In an lnlAhu> 
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evidence of these pages, impossible to to ' his. daughters' Intellectual , early childhood took refuse in fantasy- • desire -to please me, but jn an intense 

deny. Yet her problems were, both development, nevertheless failed relationships. “I would sif and imagine., deshe that I should think and feel like 

narrower and broader than a feminist almost totally to provide them with . love-scenes and death-bed scenes and him”. At first Beatrice persupeted. 

interpretation would suggest. On the formal education beyond the level of a " conjure up the intimacy and tenderness herself that. die. could not conceivably 


■It 


interpretation would suggest. ( 
one . hand . the dark forcei 
KJppfresqed her were so patholog 
bizarre and so unusual as to be si 
Capable of. si • generalized 
explanation; they were the tu 
trials of a adul fit tomtent, b] 


. explanation; they were the mystical nothing , ibore thfiit the culdvflted L - Fra'nds (S^ftoh.iifSuch .fenla^^ are impossibles Indeed' It' is difficult >to 
trials of fi soul fjt tomtent, by their rampartipns of successful men (whiiJi scarcely abnormal in girls- of sixteen; , avoid the Impression that, it \yaS 5lM^3 

nature peculiar only to herself. And on most of them duly became). A Wicond , biiMh Beatrice's, case^ ^they' lasted wfell precisely in'Chaipb^riBin'sharsh male. . i' jeflf'-.a 

the other hand her experiences were factor was that the religious tradition of Into adult life and were often more real se]f-assertivehess that his.attrnctibn for . .igajj 
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and;yoiing. seriousness^ ,■ his . "absence . of anjJ 
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the other hand her experiences were factor was that the relij 
human rather than female; they were the Potter hpusehold 
those of a morbidly sensitive, hyper- for one of Beatrice’s 
intelligent person ' of either sex and emotional tem 
painfully migrating from a world of frequently remarked 
hierarchy ana order onto the mud-flats ’ hbpe : of happiness lay 
of modernity. Readers of Max Weber and sorn into religion 
will note with interest, that his nervous recbgnized.that such a 


Beatrice, lay r ln hi? “glotoni and. 
seriousness , . his - "absence of an)*, 
gallantry",' his ^passionate desire to 
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■ hierarchy ana order Onto the mud-flats hbpe of happiness lay in going “heart Among her eighf sisters shC.had a close months she was' tom be.iWcen panics 

1 of modernity. Readers of Max Weber and sorn into re!igion M , yet sne early ]■ relationship i oijly ' With Maggie, and ' -stricken .' assertion pf - ber ; oWh - 
will note with interest, that his nervous recognized.that such a path was closed that, came' to ah end - when Maggfe “intellectual individuality" and sexual : 

■ illness todk almost exa^ly the same- to her by , the atmosphere of mjtorfed. “I was pqt madeto be Iqv6d”, ; desire, \ . -T . Vit - V‘ : ; 

. form as Beatrice Webb's, and that he rationalistic ■: positivism and- she wrofe,. “there must: be Something- 

1 'ffiSd Idark * taSt • that. Utilitarianism, .of the more /shorts > repuJslye', in :.my- tb* 8 J22K 

'threatened him in almost identical sighted kind’Mn whlch she had been erwmng eriiotionm va<^jim rose far. SSSSf 1 wlwiheS^B^to^h^?' 
terms, i • ■ =•' : : . f , reared. ."It is a misfortune, thaf I- was ; ;castlesTn.theair, Jtwas thlstandertcy to - Ei^". ■ vEfil't 

a sodalexplanation. it seems to have • jS^amSin/ ■ pa T 0 ?'^ r . pccgrioO's Sought fher .oyt;;: beg^ Jo:; 

• iaiii deep m the circumstances of her By-fer the most important fabtor, :^ pn . na y', D «. ’ f .,'Y bt!iavc' . M with marked n^eiWas and'- 

early life. To outward appearabces her* hpweVer, in shaping Beatrice’s primal ; Beatnee * .came pul" it] 1876 but,by [ndiffe!rence'!. When ;iri November," . 
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talking to him in a low voice below . . . 

I little doubted he was told all". 

Beatrice now entered what was 
probably the unhappiest period of her 
life - made worse by the fact that caring 
for her invalid father made it 
impossible Tor her to lose herself in 
mental activity. It was made worse also 
when Chamberlain took to writing 
letters asking for her views on social 
problems - particularly on 
unemployment, about which she had 

S ' "shea a successful article in the Pail 
Gazette. Beatrice replied tartly 
that the female mind could have no 
views on such a serious question; but 
she confessed jn her diary, “when I saw 
the Great Man's handwriting \ was 
ominously excited". Eventually she 
sought a meeting with him, at which in 
a “moment of suicidal misery [I] told 
him I cared for him passionately . She 
then wrote and “insisted that they 
should not meet again", to which 
Chamberlain coolly replied “I value 
greatly the sympathy which you have 
shown me . . . Why are we never to see 
each other again? Why can not we be 
friends?" This letter finally convinced 
Beatrice emotionally of what she had 
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long known with her reason: “1 have 
loved and lost . . . possibly by my own 
wilfiil mishandling, possibly also for 
my own happiness but still lost ... 
This Is the end to the romance of Tour 
volumes of my life”. 

Beatrice piefced herself together 
from the Clmmbcrlain dbbficte in a 
variety of ways. At a psychological 
level she invented a fantasy rela- 


tionship with her dead mother, who 
comforted her in a way that the 
marmoreal Lawrenrina had never 
done when alive. She also worked 
over in her imagination the history of 
her relationship with Chamberlain, 
gradually recasting herself in a less 
abject light, “f appeared to him a 
self-opinionated person, too full of 
her own ideas to sympathize with his 
... then expressing in naked written 
language the depth of her feeling. 
Naturally enough he was puzzled - 
dreading to be refused - frightened 
of being caught - and amazed at my 
perfect self-possession in conversa- 
tion and argument". At a more prac- 
tical level, she threw herself into 
serious social research - producing 
chapters on the London docks and 
the East End Jews for Booth's sur- 
vey, and working as a trouser-hand 
to gather material for her own re- 
search on sweated labour. From a 
literary point of view these were the 
most successful .sociological pieces 
that she ever wrote. Her chapters for 
Booth have the bleak romance of a 
story by Conrad. Her observations 
on sweated workshops cut into the 
arteries of unskilled working-class 
life in a way that was never done by 
the Webbs' later, more scientific in- 
quiries. 

Finally, site became much more 
aware tnnn she had ever been before 
of her relations with men. Before she 
met Chamberlain, she recorded, "the 
small affaires de coeur of past years 
... Heft unmentioned ... the com- 
monplaces of love have always bored 


me". But now in her late twenties 
she became a collector of hearts, 
aided by (he fact (hat her work as a 
social investigator took her into un- 
usual situations. Stolid trade union- 
ists, smart managers of Co-ops, 
elderly industrialists, owners of East 
End sweatshops fell at her feel - 
apparently bowled over by their first 
encounter with an intelligent, well- 
informed, socially-conscious woman. 
Her friendship with Charles Booth 
"ran in advance of my friendship 
with his wife", resulting in a marked 
“cooling” of her relationship with the 
latter. Professor Edgeworth “peered” 
at her “with the furtive glance of 
unsatisfied desire”. The eccentric 
Auberon Herbert took her on a 
moonlit lake to tell her the story of 
his life, “and I suddenly perceived 
with intense amusement that be was 
considering 'possibilities'”. Arnold 
White inveigled her into a “closed 
brougham” and announced “I need a 
noble woman to help me". Richard 
Haldane spent b Sunday at the Pot- 
ter home, ostensibly to discuss pro- 
gressive liberalism, in fact “with an 
arriire pensie of a suitable wife". 

These flirtations revealed to 
Beatrice that though "I am not capable 
of loving ... I am susceptible to the 
charm of being loved". They also 
revealed to her that, much as she 
admired the "working sisterhood" of 
unmarried professional women, she 
personally was unsuited to single life. 


acquaintance such as Eleanore Marx. 
Moreover, for all her assertions of 
independence she was curiously prone 
to intellectual domination by men: 
there are many examples in the diaries 
of her subconsciously taking over the 
views of her latest male Interlocutor. 
Above all she longed for the “sublime 
restfulness" of “an abiding love". 

It was in this bruised and suscepti- 
ble state that she met Sidney Webb, 
and after two years of devoted 
courtship on his side, and tortured 
resistance on hers, agreed to marry 
him. Sidney's first gilt to her was a 
draft Fabian pamphlet on “the muni- 
cipal inspection of industrial premis- 
es”. When during their courtship 
Sidney was accosted on a train by a 


harly female, tlfe dia™ j s ^J* 
less powerful circumstantial^ 
in support of the emandpS 
women. Aside from the rffi? 
of Beatrice's inner life, ^ 
best passages in the book .IS 
social vignettes of her s\sZt 
their spouses. The account^ 
Metnertzhagen, financier husw! 
the dazzling Georgina, puts^X 
microscope the mind of the 

are 

Nevertheless, it seems tom tom 
tionable whether Beatrice was a 

cnr-ictl imanti.i’ 1 
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“variety artiste", he responded by socia, ._ sciennst . The dUiy i 
"inquiring in the most fatherly man- magnificent, but it is inqt socialsaua 
ner into ner earnings and the statis- Moreover, it is so infinitely superina 


iquiruig in me most mmeny intm- vr— soc«t 

ner into her earnings and the statis- Moreover, f. so > ^ finitely superfcum 

tical side of her profession”. The anything that the Webbs wroteiBibcv 
Webbs’ honeymoon was spent in joint capacity that It leads one todook 
Dublin, studying Irish trade unions, whether the Beatnce-Sidney mani* 
It was to be the story of their life, was omte the intellectual lourdifej 

that they themselves imagined. Stfcn 
Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie undoubtedly made Beatrice- wkJ 

U/aKh ac a “m-tfal „„ V...I I.. ' > 


She found celibacy “painful". But was 
appalled by the nee love alternative 
propounded by some women of her 


describe Beatrice Webb as a "great 
diarist" and a “great social scientist”. 
With the first of these judgments one 
can unreservedly agree. Beatrice’s 
journals are dramatic, gossipy, sad, 
runny, reflective and compulsively 
readable. At their best they combine 
the moral insight of a George Eliot 
with the malice of an Evelyn Waugh. 
In this first volume the Inane boring- 
ness of rich, unoccupied female life 
is pilloried on every page; and in 
spite of my doubts about how for 


py, but less cripplingly unhappy £ 
she had ever been before. Butfiotia 
intellectual point of view she km 
have been much better off If Mr hum 
had sent her to Newnham, Given i 
proper education Beatrice might fa 
been, not the gossip coluinnbtulk 
gradgrind fact-gatherer, but the Mo 
Weber of the English social ukun 
Marriage to Sidney, a min ik 
"dreams no dreams even whuk 
steeps", foreclosed any ad 
possibility. 
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Dark inner landscapes 


Herntione Lee 

Alison Waley 

A-Half of Two Lives: A Personal 
Memoir 

326pp. Weidenfeld and Nlcolson. 
£10.95. 
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I nm Silent. And suddenly, sinking 


of loneliness, nightmarish encounters Tom Eliot (“the face lined, leathery, of Dorothy Richardson’s Pilgrimage. 
with Beryl, and ' a long, painful uncommunicative as a tortoise; Miriam Henderson similarly takes 
encounter to give succour during detached, yet made grey with some London as a lover, lives nlone, 
waley’s breakdown In the time leading inner distress”), standing at attention appropriates the city and responds with 
to Beryl’s death. Any life Alison might by the “great purplish mass” of John acute susceptibility to the Impress of 
have apart from Wafey - jobs, friends, Hayward in' his wheelchair; a group of any other personality on her own. . 

son - Is, as the book’s title Implies,- Bloomsbury cognoscenti (Eddie . „ ... 

almost completely obscured. ‘(Hilary Marsh. Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell) w A ,lson T 8 > susceptibility (mixed, like 
Spurling's otherwise helpful assembled to look at the National Minam Henderson’s, with a tough 


ey- jobs 
ale’s title 


Spurting' 


Implies,- Bloomsbury cognoscenti (Eddie 
‘(Hilary Marsh, Duncan Grant, Vanessa Bell) 
helpful assembled to look at the National 
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- Introduction tells us frustratingly little ' Gallery’s latest acquisition, their capacity to endure) makes this book at 
about Alison Grant’s professional or oppressive silence interrupted :by ouceengrossingand embarrassing: one 
: social life.) After Beryl's death, Waley Alison's -/ don’t think it’s a cwnot ewn be . tare if it is true, 
(now seven tv-four) and Alison (now Rembrandt". Alisons version of Arthur Is remote 


about Alison Grant's professional or oppressive silence interrupted ’:by 

- . - c social lire.) After Beryl’s death, Waley Alison’s •/ don’t think It’s a 

on one knee, he takes up the long (now seventy-four) and Alison (now Rembrandt". 

dark strands of my Juiir and holds seventy-two), as intensely involved as 1 0 ndnn imHf more « v - n ,hnn 

• them to his lips. ’’You are beautiful . ever (if for nothing else, this book , inhabhanV U tab? 

; , . beautlful^he murmurs. . should be re ad as a study of love in old 

i .. r Bur still 1 cannot speak . . age), move tq a bouse in Highwle. In al the 

• And surely indeed he knows the ftbWy 1966 Walev’sspine is broken Jevoildnc Briita MuUum 
rtason why -rfoL what eardotild not in a car accident (she is driving, but 
■ i. have heard th* tumult in my heprt. A Waley’. first ^ words after the crasTt are: ‘ ^ 

•a ' : ® P hi loo ■ For “Yuoao " he’ " May, Wnlcy d es in June. 0# Me n and Wlgmore Hall, 

• cries sta r Una uV “Yu^o ’ V"= .. The narrative is full of historicaUnd Arthur’s last outing to KTen wood after 

, wies, waning up. vugao . . . . merary interest. . Alison Orant’s : his accident k the map of London is 

l: - Np, ordinary lovers. ■ these,-, nnd ho quizzical observation-post op the edge turned into the. story of their lives. 

■ ordinary pitMe style. Now in hbr of , Blooqisbury , produces some Although : the most obvious 
eighties. All sort -Waley has recorded .excel lent period;: .vignettes; ..Edith comparison might be with Katherine 
: the stdry of her- relationship with the Sitwell homing court at d tea*party at Mansfield, another witty, intense alien 
areat one mal scholar: .trnnslntor. . the Sesame Club ("now^theguests file in- London, who went to Alison’s 
Arthur.:;- Waley. .in-: » ' ftlveritV slowly - past-, to touch tile beautiful, school and is often in her mind, A Hair 
■ fragmentary- ^nd ; extremely Odd heftvily»Jewe|led, . extended hand”), of Two Lives |$ much more reminiscent 
narrative. The hare-bpnes 6f the story 
are fascinating. Alison' Grunt, .a Npw • 

Zealander beginning to-make her way 1 . -j- . ..a -g '•' ^ 

. ■ over ; the tint 

/haired man; with a green bicytle. n . : ■. ,1 - • * ' '‘ : bbardWhehthc ioiimevheniin hut ihk 

: ' Etel'eS'JiS. • * Aiwic: -DucK^he-; V“‘ ' ' 'yasnot Where ybu’d expeltedfo end 


from most observers’- Virginia Woolf, 
for instance, described him as "sombre 
and demure’’. Her macabre accounts 
of the meetings with Beryl (”I ninko the 
slgnofthecross. . . . The air Is curiously 
electric. . . . Gigantic masks mouth nnd 


leer . . and her record of telepathic 
communications with Waley, had me 
doubting. So much is blurred, so much 


left shadowy dt the edges; the writing Is 
so abandoned to its subject mailer. 
. Here, for instance, is the comment on 
Beryl’s dying words (“Alison’s nice "): 

She . . . has made her peace. With 
me. With him. With us. With 
berselF. With the world. With life. 
How valueless are words: that can 
but smudge the feeling and the 


over the tintacks 


. oncein love with' him for the rfisl of her 
life. She spends several weeks with him 
without asking his name; at p'Pdetry . 
Society meeting she mentions that she 
has always wanted to know Arthur 

'll!-! ... _ _ J J_ . >.L I I 
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Edward Busmen < ( -■ 
Lizzie Pyes An Autobiography' 


tins ntways wamea to Know /\rimir --« « u ... 

Waley and is met with puzzled, ^ HniaUton. £8.50^ 

astonished glances: "Welii You do live 0 2dl 107&I 4 . , ■ .... • • 


knowing. We cling, wordkss. 

Coldly read, this is the moilntt 
rubbish. But, strangely enough, it 
enterprise cannot be written oft* 
Alison Waley’s attempt to dqqfr 
love at its most essential, lastagd 
profound - when It involves pass* 
through bodies and speech to fe 
discovery in the other person oi-li 
limitless tracts of that dirk iwr 
landscape we all defend" - It * 
ridiculous. The peculiarly Wafd 
aspect of the book Is the .owe 
between her narrative and Wam 
translations. They speak to each o« 
like the trugic lovers from theJapw* 
7V?/e ofGenji', tlicir scparttiowmK 
incidents from Chinese love poe«ia 
Wnloy is dying, Alison reiarto«<» 
of these, which, Waley Sayi.'zW 
you": ’ • ; * 

Don’t set salll • • .. 

The wind is rising and the weato** 1 * 

Far belter come badf to my hoi*. ■ . , 
If there Is anything you want, Jurfd*-. 
If you are cold, myltody b wnp. . 
Let us be happy tocelhcr ‘this ; 
Tomorrow the wind will haw 
Then you can go, and I *han t 
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nchMAtidns fo^keep the .lovers apart ! ■ iq; this fourth volume of his 
. v jminatp the bbok- Ten yeqrs older .autobiography, rccalling t heiress, of 
^ thhri . Arthur, aq- ; expert pn oriental early marriage pmid poverty, twpsmnll 
^ dtihcb,. aht| a hotonpusly/ str iking children, in a iarge,,eccentric Mdse 
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, degenerative, dlsehfe iyliich leads Its . vabh 
\ n WctltRi .worri ! nervous /Jrritabillty tq .sect 

• j , unconlrolled, ,-,i ^dqnibmift. 

-■ .almost crazed servltude:(as It'Rpp^Qri. .V™ 
’■ herb) to Beryl results in his separation 

• V -■ . Worn 1 .Allspn ' soorv^ftet ^heiT : first ' Jon 
V. v : meeting. She marries (travels with, and ; | 0 w 

hai . :n child by, ' Hugh Ferguson at l 
-• . Robinson; bu( rin I943', : In \vartirtie QU jj 


ih rrlepd^ - who , became , r 
dy richer ahd.stnnger'i “Fd i ( 
nd h(>ie Kate ahd love Kate A’ 1 

you wriuld not have 'been : 1 


• / board WheJ the journey began, but this justify, such smudgy writing. Whv on 
v . not where you’d expected to end krth should he ntedTo say (the ^ 

tt“ P ; . . j . , ■ . "There was always, 

: Ana then - alas, and all thfcse onone : between my mother and myself, the . . . 
i page I another image suggests a final reverse, I suppose, of a gentleman's 
paragraph: ■ agreement"? G r , “It, was monstrous 

But ' I found myself drawing on’ ‘ , real| y s “5, h , a way from the 
■ , memorltu’of being a young cyclist; I ^ nln it°°re at 10 Manor Road"? This 
3w began to thihlt of marriage as a sort faEaSu 1 ,he 5 pnn ^ ° f prose ’ 80 

li” : 9 f lnn «t'' !ube.. The road bf life; Wr& v? in ) ntes vacuity. 

' aammit', 1 .;: was. ^eadanted ' vrith ; . r in Mtely happier and more 

lift - . an absolutely ^y years ago; but ft does 

-’ f , Vinexflau?)iblepuricture outfit. 1 •- 7 JR" need buttons, and abelt. if it is not 
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Use With three 1 opin-mindsd dots- if • . 

(nie .Mr Bllshefi tilms«5f had h6t : fallen sd lw Jbe.iitular subject of this fourth 
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classes, and competing ' 
Statesman 

kind of down-market 
would have been plcasunL^- 
explored. Mr ^hshep. ■ 

. cannot stay very 
theme; he is bedey fflw 1 
his diaries and ndtebogo- ff 
make room' ; always J 
Sayings of his tvro nodouH^ 
sons, and other family 
later encounters of th^f,. 


later encounters 
failing mother, and so 

oneiWintoddkcfcflne^elSj 

moment jn Jhd. hisUuy Pf 
noised betWeefl-jW; 
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Beaten down continually 
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Ivor Gurney 

Collected Poems 
Edited by P. J- Kavanagh 

284pp Oxford University Press. £12. 
019211940 0 

Ivor Gurnev was certified insane in 
1922, the same year that The Waste 
land was published. The timing was a 
coincidence - even supposing it were 
possible to be driven mad by a poem, 
there is little evidence that Gurney 
read Eliot. Besides, for the previous 
ten years he had suffered periodic 
bouts of acute depression (he refers to 
it as “neurasthenia”, in the vague 
terminology of the day; Edward 
Thomas was told he had the same 
thing). This was given an obvious focus 
by his experiences in the First World 
War, but was further exacerbated by 
his sense of displacement in the 
ensuing peace. The last fifteen years of 
his life were spent in Stone House 
mental hospital in Kent. The poems he 
wrote there continue the celebrations 
of the English countryside and its 
history, and the ruminations about the 
war, that had dominated the two 
collections with which he had first 
. made his name as a poet: Severn and 
Somme, 1917, and HVs Embers', 
1919. But while the themes are 
consistent, the treatment is 
fascinatingly different. Predominantly 
Georgian qualities are consistently 
pressed out of shape by a mind which - 
tor personal as well as literary reasons - 
can no longer trust the stabilities they 
represent. Gurney never departs from 
orthodoxy altogether, but challenges 
and buckles anareinvents it. The effect 
is not one of watching a thorough- 
going modernist such as Eliot emerge 
from a Georgian cocoon, but of seeing 
a simultaneously tormented ana 
enlightened Georgian develop 
characteristics he would not have 
known to call "modernist”, but which 
we can now see as being just that. 

, For, yean Gurney’s poetic qualities 
I have not simply been undervalued or ; 
misunderstood - they have been 
almost.completely neglected. If he has 
• been known at afi, it nns usually been 
: as a song-writer, and as the author of a 
r *?w poems such os “To His Love” and 


beautifully imagines the waste of spirit be enjoyed in the present except as a 
in humdrum living which liis former thought. He writes about it. as he does 
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companions now suffer: about Che war. ns if he weren ghost. He 

Where arc ihey now. on siatc-dolcs. or js almost as much nut of life, the poems 
showing shop-patterns imply, as if he had been killed in Frunce 

Or walking town to town sore m borrowed - but instead of being actually dead, or 
nr n A c iMHerns “happy alive", he is condemned to a 

Or begged. Some civic routine one never -liberty" in which he can only envy 


closely^ similar subjects ^Vavanagh has immediate 'events- beautifully imagines the waste of spirit be enjoyed in the present exeq 

chosen the ones which seem to him the in to ^he ver^- ,n hun,drum l,v,n E Ms former thougiit' He writes about it. as l! 

most successful - and habitually absorbed" comj close to Rephrasing “' n P anio "S now suffer: about l he war. ns if he were a ghc 

produced wholly new poems rather Thomas's judgment that “bvbccominl Wherc Rre lhey «*c-doles. or « almost as much nut of hfe, the 

than revising those that he thought had ripe for noetrv the onei's ihm.«>l»K mav r. showing shop-patterns imply, as if he had been kilted in 

gone off the rails. Kavanagh has also recede P far from their o 3 ° f Walkmg “ mn lo ,own “ ,rc 10 M,rrotted \ but insl «d of being actually d. 

bm d l s"n« ab r^iv^? n °^ reSemblan « Or begged. Some civic rouiine S^r - i^^? cVUTan S 

out since relatively few of the may seem to have little to do with daily le.irns. .u m wn,cn ne can onl, 

manuscripts are dated, he has had to events". Since Gurney spent a good The hcan burns -but has to keep out uffecc tJea *" anc * y earn ‘ nr l ^ e P ast: 
rely on the loose structure dictated by deal longer than Thomas at the Front bow heun burns. »*,. _■ 

iQ^fi n tK Ve K tS [ n ^ Urney Sl j e ' be l*ad many more of its “daily events" For all its unpleasantnesses, the 1 y enemy, cunning extn 
ilii r 0 V} e best represented period; to accommodate - and ut least one of army checked Gurney's instability by Prayer my sufegunid. (Ashes my re 
at ter iy^o - when Gurneys illness the strategies he evolved to deal with imposing some order on his life. 

often prevented him from working them makes him unlike almost Without it, his old characteristics Sccrccy fervid my honour, snldier- 
conerentlv - the most sparse. There is all his contemporaries. Partly bv returned and were stimulated by the m 

an Introduction which avoids saying temperament, and partly because he memories of what he had lost. In spite t“ rom,! * efln “ ,:v il threatening my sc 
much in the way of literary criticism, was not an officer, he eschewed the two of making various efforts to pick up the w™ w i,h i«™ w! 

but is sympathetic m its effort to most familiar accents of war poetry: he threads of his former life- he returned h the f 

reader ‘ For - >the SSt 61, described obvious heroics, nor to the Royal College of Music (where And crouch - that knows nothin 
uuniey student there are annotations did he warn or remonstrate as did, say, he hod beep given a scholarship in Melt uim 

which are intended as a guide “through Wilfred Owen. Instead, he adopted a 191 J). wrote, and visited friends - he Hell undismayed, 
the Archive in Gloucester. There tone of voice which mixes humour with could settle to nothing. And although _ . ■ 

remain, of course, inescapable residual incredulity and horror. The effect Is to tramping round England could still Criticism is disabled by poi 

curiosities about the work that create simultaneously an impression of rekindle his feelings for its landscape, such urgency and pain. Yet one 
Kavanagh lias excluded, and a nagging things being beyond nis control, and a eye" these had a new. disturbing help feeling that for all 
wish for a Collected Poems which is a suggestion that events are so extremely dimension. The act of walking, nnd the poignancy, and in spite ( 
Complete Poems but Kavanagh has pressing and demanding that the hardships he imposed on himself when sympathy they evoke, these late 
successfully avoided the dangers of sweeping considerations one might undertaking n long journey, were might well have become repetlti 
making Gurney seem (as Biunden exnect — surh oenprai netimotinne rtf almost a rvnnvlv nf hk "nmvino nnri Kuvanneh not nrinted onlv thii 


imposing some order on his life. 
Without it, his old characteristics 
returned and were stimulated by the 
memories of what he had lost. In spite 
of making v arious efforts to pick up the 
threads of his former life - he returned 


hardshi| 

undcrla 


Madness my enemy, cunning extreme my 

friend. 

Prayer my sufegunrd. (Ashes my reward at 

end.) 

Secrecy fervid my honour, soldier-courage 

my aid. 

(Promise and evil threatening my soul cver- 

nfraid.) 

Now. with the work long done, to the 
Wilcncrah I bend 

And crouch - that knows nothing good. 
, , Hell uncaring 

Hell undismayed. 

Criticism is disabled by poetry of 
such urgency and pain. Yet one cannot 
help feeling Inat for all their 
poighnney. and in spite of the 


j “""sm m vuiiaiuciununb one imgm uiiunmumj ii mug journey, were 

making Gurney seem (as Biunden expect - such as general estimations of almost a parody of his “moving and 
surprisingly did) a thoroughly mad ’suffering and pity - would mis- shifting about in France, and 
modem, or of representing him too represent his overriding concerns at therefore filled him with thoughts of 
absolutely as a Georgian. He has, In the time: which are to avoid getting the wot. When he was confined, it was 
effect, restored to us a poet whose hurt, or better still, to get the hell out or because he could only envisage one 
achievement can be compared to that it and back to Blighty. Paradoxically, way out of his unhappiness: 
of the contemporary who has also had y 


■1^11- 1 IIC CU.I Ul will Ring, IIIIU me Ml afJIU- Ul IMG 

ps he imposed on himself when sympathy they evoke, these late poems 
iking n long journey, were might well have become repetitive had 
a parody of his “moving and Kuvnnngh not printed only thirty-five 
about* in France, and poems lroni" 1926 and after". Even so, 
re filled him with thoughts of " is hard not to suspect that Gurney 
. When he was confined , it was sometimes wrote too entirely to “keep 


ii Y 1 — r ; ; wuivi wwi uj, ut wuiumii? me 

to wail for more than half a century for influence of his immediate sur- 
recognition: Edward Thomas. J! — L - • - ■ u -‘- 


other words, he contains the Death Is not here, save mercy 


roundings by concentrating on their 


grant it. 
when 


— wuiiwviiimiiiig UII uibll 

Having said that, it is important to' minute particulars, and by registering 

insist on the differences between the lack of opportunity and inclination An Interview? Ii is cried far - and noi out of England for much of his life, he 

two poets. Gurney was more strongly to consider the large moral issues that M . . . knuwn - was one of thp_veiy few, and one bf the 

influenced by Thomas than by any they raise. Many of his best war poems N °G°und. Death absent whnt thing is trnly very best, poets of hisume to adapt the 

other writer, and he borrows phrases, are intensely vivid accounts of a private BcBten down con iin„ n ii v m “ran?Siv J ad * d m e rar y Datiitions he grew up 
cadences and situations from him, as soldier simply trying to survive -being . beatenclcan down * with, and allow them to accommodate 

well as emulating his subtle playing of shot at, being ordered about, resenting . lnti1 . h _ _ n j KS _ ■ ... \ the anxieties and preoccupations of the 

sentence against line and line .«U "this brass-efeaning life”, enjoying thl wa V Snd GloS este^h re 8 remalS H' W °r ^ ^ 1“?“ is “ lar § e 

u “5ak. But his work nevertheless company of hit fSendt, complafmng rnterlocked Jnd dnmlnam E hU b ° dy W0 . rk w,ll ? h u is WTemcly 

es a quite distinct- poetic about the weight of his pack an 3 "‘"Sinn SmurhTo ^ fnJ? Powerful in .tsown right . and is also a 

ility. This ispartly a matter of wanting a cup of tea. In “Varennes”, JS m' h?s late ooems avSfd !!3 n,ricant “ nd ^ rk ,n 1,,c rary history 

pe: where Thomas is involved for example, while "the infantry drilled Sioninn thl facu ^uyney - like Thomas - secured and 

le south of England and its frozen”: mentioning tne tacts ot ms conrined sustained a poetic line which was 

specifically British oast existence altogether. But evidence of specifically English but nevertheless 

H.ss3*“ ffsfws 

re . U L s tU JL ™ ^Company - deliverance. The early, strict nnd lucid m0 3ermsls were, a race comnlelelv 


line-break. But his work neVert 


of his fnends, co 


mre’vivmvi viva nui tv nwYblUlvlLU vi ma mvuvia, wvil 

expresses a quite distinct- poetic about the weight of his p; 
personality. This ispartly a matter of wanting a cup of tea. In “Varennes”, 
landscape: where Thomas is involved forexample,while“theinfantrydrilled 
with the south of England and its frozen”: 


tmplammn 
pack ana 


I of Wonder- was turned down 

k in 1919, and no successful efforts were 
made to publish other collections 
' “^nng his lifetime. In 1954 seventy- 
*|gnt mostly uncollected poems were 
™ lle d and Introduced by Edmund 
■ ,,D U j nden . (carelessly rechristened 
; Edward’’ In the blurb of P. J. 

[ Kivanagh’s new edition), but they 

• Hule interes L I" 1973 about 
5 "2“! P h selection was reissued With the 

addition of a further ninety-seven 
- Preytopsly uncollected poems chosen 
by Leonard Clark, Gurney's hour still 
and tite book has long 

\ "ot only been literary taste 

l ^ c n "as prevented him from getting 
f Sn*“ ®P! ,on and P ra ise he deserves. 

1 Ws yean in Stone House, his 

* 2,' an£ T mentor Marion Scott 
f. JJJJJS'y typed out and preserved his 

ii,,?! over the years her concent 
111^ 2-1 et ? hardened into something 
l ^i® fllo « s "barding. Gerald Finzl had 
1 herrtrf»^ e8S u. “tractingsongs from ‘ 
niovS^ ? archive, arid he Was also the 
Sffl ^“.b^ind .the Biunden 
itlon. But Blunden’s selection, like 
cortlipt.This is 
L 8 W ih *' ln view o F f the fact 
SSLS Jl! d ho easy, access to ,the 

SSTSWSSS-5. 

j!*«ssasafsas 


(usually) specifically British past, 
Gurney turns again and again to 
Gloucestershire, and "sees the 
landscape as a palimpsest in which 
traces of the Romans mingle with 
indigenous relics. (The more disturbed 
Gurney’s mind became, the more 
frequently he referred to the Romans - 
because of the order associated with 
them, and because as an invading force 

• 1 .11 J Ll a. f. _ T. i« 


to the canteen u 
Got tljcrc by high favour, I 
" • - flnlsf 


Was cruelty such known lost among likc- 
nnd-like men? 

An Interview? Ii is cried far - and not 
known - 

Not found. Death absent whnt ihing is truly 
man's own? 

Beaten down continually, continually 
beaten clean down. 

Until the end of his writing life, the 
war and Gloucestershire remain 
interlocked and dominant In his 
imagination. So much so, in fact, that 
almost all his late poems avoid 
mentioning the facts of his confined 
existence altogether. But evidence of 
his plight is evident everywhere. Hf$ 


sometimes wrote too entirely to “keep 
madness and black torture away/ A 
little" for the good of his poems. If this 
is the price one pays for his 
achievement, the achievement itself is 
never in doubt. Although his madness 
meant that he was effectively Lacked 
out of England for much of his life, he 


i ne more aisiuroea « ^Company- deliverance. The early, strict nnd lucid 

blLT 0re And b « cuits hidden for favour in o manner lyric forms fire twisted and packed to 
red to the Romans- the bulging, irrepressible 
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they allowed him to refract his Given the circumstances, Gurney 
recollections of the wnr.) In Cotswold managed to produce an extraordinarily- 
Ways , for example,^ some of the large numbpr of rounded, taut lyrics 


forbidden. . contain the bulging, Irrepressible 
Lying about . chocolate lo C Company shape of his distress, nnd are frequently 
hammering the gale. interrupted by comments which both 
' Given the circumstances, Gurney welcome the iden of formal order and? 

monnifAr) f a nrArluAA nn Awf (•nAMfindrilcii rP/’Aftni’f A tVi nf km nominf Ito 


long time we have been told that the 
modernists were, a race completely 
apart; and the oply people to face up to 
tne modqrn period. Now we are 
beginning to know bitter. ' 


Ways , for examp] 
“strangest things” n 
walking are: 


e “comes across” during the wnr. “The sound of the 
guns , he wrote to a friend, “should be 


wuiKuiB «,c. guns”, he wrote to a fnend, “should be aiufT lit making. 

Stream-sources happened upon In unlikely' reason enough to excuse any roughness' And wrought a square thing out or my 
. . „ plnces, In the technique.” But “Varennes” . ' • stubborn mind - 


recognize thHt he cannot obey its The. latest (Summer 198i) edition .of. 
requirements entirely: : Agenda, edited by William Cooksdn 

• ” ’ I musldiin have. wrest led ; with the' Poter p flle Kr 0 |^20 N o 2; 96pp. 

stuff Iti making, : *2-) contains “Eight Translntioivs. 


. . 0 ... . , pincea, m tne technique.” But “Varennes" . ' • stubborn mind - 

And Roman-rooking hills of small degree (actually written in the asylum") And gathered a huge surge of spirit as the 
And the surprise of dignity of poplars illustrates the free exoressive diarv - great barriers bind 

A. . «nd. « lie »hl,c &ouwold KpnT*Z The A.Un, lc ,? or. 


Or sheets spread white against the haz 
. tree. 

Strange the large difference of up-Cotswo 
, • ways; 
Bird) ip climbs bold and treeless lo a bend. 


jut ormy- f rorn Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by Av'D! 
i mind - Melville; poems by John Heath- 
pirit as tha Stublps, D, M. BaSham, Michael, 
ere bind Daugherty, Jim Vdllmar, Philip Grpa, 
Devon or David Miller, . the late Thomas 
irelaqd. Blackburn, and Anne Beresford; "Ten 


the hazel These diary-like poems are best read in ■ ' . west Ireland. Blackburn, and Anne Bere 

tree. bulk - their cumulative effect is veiY Evfcn the stable sanctities of lhe : Translations" of Russian 
-Cotswold impressive Indeed - and their range is English landscape can- no . longer; John... Heath-JJlubbs an 
ways; increased by a second and more provide me comfort that they onceoid: Dubhov;. reviews by Peter 

>a bend, familiar response to the demands bf b® carino -longer actually, visit- Wllmer, Michael Alexnnd 

c urlfhniri s*iT uj.ii n L H ftiirpQtArcliirp If hpronipt fi tlnri rtf! n\l 


familiar response to the demands 


Gloucestershire, it .b.ecqpies a 


Thl„ nrvm tvn!r»llu tfikos n amler- 8 . S 1 PV iar 01 ir0, ? , ? ai 

rUk with iltfe usually (L'tfrf fv ; ^ - r 


arid lovingly 
of. the mina;' 
. but never to 


Translations” of Russian poems by- 
John,, Heath-^lubbs and Eugene 
Dubriov;. reviews by Peter Levi, Clive 
Wllmer, Michael Alexnnder and Jean. 
MacVcan;. the poem "Winters" ' by 
Peter Dale and a note, “In Memoriam 
Ronald Duncan ^ .1914^1982" by 
Roland Joh'n. • 


^itdn^arnuei Coirt*- . 

nlAAlirtrt in UlUfnla tlnmnkifimft'AMma ninhialmi SVn llkA I . 


W» whrk- ^ interest m 
pliS u- 1 ? 8 ' : ” e has been 

Grigson, Jon Silkln 
W'MIctatt 
b&hv^hed full-length 

art 

affectiQn. Hls ediHbn 
PQetns (117 df. 

C^B^OU&ly llnCOlleefK^ frAm ' 


impetuous, ! occasionally naive, .'and • ikrisf nffhebriatBriddf' neace^ljkethd '■ ' Afa'sclf^tingaiithology irivv^lchRonaamicp^msatldpkUireaonthe ; 

enthusiastic. The pape of Thomas’s ./ p tht ^.,,4/' on.'.htrv- In , Mmethemeanrelllumnatlngly^Ixtap05edThusV^dsvvorih , s > 

thoughts, as suggested by his poems’ 'BI ujiS U 3BJ? ■ . TVnferrira^Crome’sp^nltng'otthe Abbey.Byroti’sand. ; 

rhythms, is slovw than Gurney’s- whp l/ilh * fdr (3urtfey a ? 1 ’■ ^^I^.Shelleyand- • . . ‘ / -v 

looks and speaks with whUt he calls, tto c]ouds>riieranri. ... ■. . •; V r . 

nf* ,:;Apd where because U takes this formvis absolutely • : -‘V. V;-" iW «■ 

relax and spi^.d foto rareati^.( Aj, vv j t } 10ut any trace of tub-thumping, Birds, Beasts & Fishes -'’-Wh \ 

the ^tearn s , jingoism! .'But when [the wpr ended! .- ! a|N1MAI Wr<F mpruit nprS ■ - ■ : VlLi l[. 

,Ggrney’iattltiide:to J&^land becamp",. ^ .7 

. finlsncd raeditations, ( 0|^M4n ), more complicated. To start with, he . :< ^(ll^on ^mqerCtlli;-. < ' 

§v*» 9^?* ! was afflicted by astrpttibutreppnably * i. ! ’ AhU^oziV .. ; •.jji 1 \ 

dnven, seeking (ws for. a icpjgtbnt straightforward feeling that his cbMhtry, ..... : ; ; .£hi|mn^dGe^EmJ3ai^.Q»wrJ(^t^^ ; . BgR: 
resolutioi^^ thanjor . a : means ol d|d . ^ sufficiently :> «ppkwriiftte; the ; ■ :» ,r;pflftnr>agr Ws cplJectlpv> for rdji klrie^x. O^atHhops Wf/' j; » : . 


loijed duffnjt his 
eratibhSj - Xlke. 
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Thinning out the fat of the land 


Valentine Cunningham 

Lawrence Durr ell 
Constance: or Solitary Practices 
393pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0 571 117570 

The rococo splendours of Lawrence 
Durrell's prose percolate irresistibly, 
like the health-imparting flavours of 
his beloved Midi thanes, through 
almost any subject . His taste is for tnc 
lushly excessive and the exuberantly 
soupy. So is that of Aubrey Blanford, 
the novelist who is, in some senses, 
writing out the current Durrell 
"quincunx" of novels. “He closed his 
eves the better to hear the tumultuous 
clatter of stars, or dining later at the 
Bavaria with her face occupying the 
centre of his mind, he engulfed the 
victorious jujubes of mandatory 
oysters. Oufl Whut prose! Nabokov A 
moil" That’s Blanford early on in 


machine-gunned by the Resistance. 
Nancy, impoverished wife and mother 
who offers her Gestapo lover obscene 
favours for the lives of Jews, is 
vengefully murdered by Avignon 
citizens once the Germans depart. In 
short, looniness or all sorts, contrived 
and contingent, lakes over. The flashy 
set-pieccs nnd baroque stagings that 
Durrell likes somuch to mount manage 
to disturb, rather than entice, in their 
vivid madness. In one, a couple of 
tanks smash to pieces a pile of bicycles 
laid out before -Avignon's Monument 
des Marts: to prevent their owners 
taking messages to the Resistance, the 
Germans say. In another, the novel's 
splurge of a finale, a mixed gang of 
inmates from a bombed-out asylum 
rides into Avignon on a enrt in time to 
witness the awful shnving and shaming 
of the Germans' concubines - a 
singing, banging festival crew , a Ship of 


are also left wanting by this novel. 
Durrell's favoured Freudian 
apparatuses are, of course, still in play: 
Constance's whale of a vagina, 
engulfing. annihilating Sam; 
Blanfordrs obsessing mother; the 
excrement excitement of what Livin' 
announced to be our anal-oral era, 
with its keen allied interest in 
suppositories and what its characters' 
powerful sphincters can get up to. But 
the psychoanalysts that Constance 
practises is failing to cure the woman 
ria and the autistic son of Affad. 
Constance sprawls forlornly on Freud's 
clapped out old sofa, tiredly skimming 
the master's pamphlets. And the Jews, 
present in this novel not just as Nazi 
victims but as inventors of 
psychoanalysis, masters of (he 
excremental gold obsession that's 


int prusci Nabokov A 


Fools, a crazy mockery of a Knights 
Templar procession led by Lord 
Galen's old hired quester for Templar 


Uvia, second member of the quincunx, 
and one of the most richly plummy of 
puddings Ihnt the old chef-ron\ancicr 


pvt fim ■ 
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has ever concocted. Early on, though. 
In Constance, third and latest in the 
series, and possibly the central text, 
Blanford Is mcssily shot up in a 
gunnery practice accident in Egypt, 
and although lie is brought back from 
death it's fora paralysco existence in a 
wheelchair, condemned to mother- 
fixated fnntasizing and the uncouth 
tenderness of his mother's old Bible- 
punching manservant Cade. What 
makes Constance distinctive is that it 
bears the grim burden“of the Nazi 
ascendancy, the Second World War 

f ie ne rally and the occupation of France 
n particular. In an extraordinarily 
compel ling jon ing down arid banking 
out of Livin' s splendours and warmth. 
Anger and anxiety about what 
happened to and in Provence in the war 
sustains this novel's intricacies. 

Just as at the end of Uvia it had 
seemed that Prince Hnssad's gaudy 
night at the floodlit Pont du Card - 
where a lusty throng of Avignon loughs 
were sated with thebest available food, 
drink and Marseilles hookers - might 
somehoW' keep the war for eveT a 
distant thing, so the beginning, of 
Cpiumce has hostilities 'break • out 
almost cosily to the noise of a farmer's 
ancient cloud Cannon, fired to make 
rain fall benignly on the olive trees and 
the vines. But festive repletion and 
agricultural bounty ate soon shown to 


secrets and treasure, the tortured and 
deranged Quatrcfarges. 

Nothing, perhaps, could signal 
Constance's shift of tone more sharply 


than this zany parody of the earlier 
novel's beloved Templars. The 
mysterious Templars, mixed up with 
the rich promises of gnosticism, had 
been offered as the source of great 
revelations and wisdoms, ones 
intimately involved in this quincunx's 
own order and structure. Now we are 
made to wonder whether' the enticing 
magical knowledge of Monsieur and its 
desert sectarians are going the way of 
Durrell's despised Catholic Nazis and 
vengefully puritan Protestants. Hitler's 
interest in the Templars looks pretty 


Templar). 

The more modem wisdoms that the 
quincunx has so far zestfully traded in 


E resented as warring with the Nazi 
lood cult, arc charged with a "cosmic 
solipsism" and are said to be implicated 
in the terrors of the atom bomb. As for 
Affad's windy doctrines about the 
declining strength of sperm in the 
modern world and the curious need to 
“document" it or give it more air: it 
looks as if Constance's new lover will 
prove at least some deterrent to her 
rreudianized views. 

And what of the state of fiction 
under such pressures? Does the 
implication of the previous novels 
that reading through their extended 
mysteriousness and puzzle is to be seen 
as a version of the quest for gnostic 
wisdoms, the practice of cabbalistic 
searchings through and re-readings of 
texts, totter with the Templars? Does 
Durrell le grand suppositolre in his 
associated role as the big supposer, 
dazzling inventor, supreme fictioneer, 
have to share the doubts building up 
around Freud's famous sofa? To some 
extent they do. The earlier game 
between tne novelist Sutcliffe who 
writes our novels while at the same 
time being written into the novel (also 
ours) of his rival Blanford, manages to 


survive the war’s gloom, even after 
Blanford tears up nis Sutcliffe novel. 
Durrell's busy, comic questioning of 
fictional characters' existence goes on. 
Constance still stands in the great line 
of Flann O'Brien, which is where its 
predecessors sited the earlieT novels. 
But only just. Sutcliffe and Co have 
become oddly normal, realistic 
characters. Noticeably Durrell's 
flamboyant play with tne unreal (ie 
merely fictional), not least his 
amplitude or coincidences, 
conjunctions, parallels, duplications, 
repetitions, has been quietened by the 
war like everything else. 

Orgasm, we are told, is a fiction of 
joining, and so also were Monsieur and 
Uvia, novels packed with emblematic 
connections and connectors, with 
rivers and railway lines and bridges - 
the Pont du Gard, the Pont Romatn of 
Sommifires, the Pont d’Avignon itself, 
and all the rest. In Constance Sutcliffe 
imagines his novel, not unlike the 
quincunx, as a "titanic do-it-yourself 
kit, le roman appareil ... a book full 
of spare parts of other books, of 
characters left over from other lives, all 
circulating in each other's 
bloodstreams . . . A bigswitchy book, 
all points and sidings.” But also in 
Constance, the bloodstream of the Nile 
is violated, the Germans stand astride 
the rivers of southern France, and 
corpses hang from viaducts over the 
railway lines. Still, the very last act of 
violence meditated by the Germans in 
the novel - to destroy Avignon by 
blowing up an explosives-packcd train 

S ar keel on the railway bridge over tile 
Lh6ne-is frustrated. And one lunatic 
who stays aloof from the Templar- 
mocking riot does so because, a model 
railway fancier who sleeps with an 
engine under his pillow, he stays 
consoledly* asleep. The orgasmic, 
switchy, gnostic-respecting novel may 
yet, it is implied, rise again and share in 
Avignon's resurrection. 


Mutability 

the key j 

Linda Taylor 

Rosalind Brackenbury 

The Woman in the Tower 

185pp. Harvester. £7.50. 

0 7108 0432 6 • 

"In fairy tales, the woman in theta 
paces and paces, enclosed in nifa< 
The mythical ensnared worau » 

only be released by a man, by niflcfiM 

or by death. Like the Lady of SialS : 
she is condemned to a life of sl£ 
images; like Rapunzel, sheM* 
staircase by which to escape ber ffe 
That fate is to exist within a litifc* 
circle; she is tOTpid and immaWtfe » 
actions are repetitive. While (be ud V 
holds, she has no life, ThlsfeutosSJ 1 
can also be described by words ncta § 


Irrupting into the inland 


Randolph Stow 

Judith Wright 
The Cry for the Dead 
303pp. Oxford University Press. £16. 
Q 19354296 7 

Keith D. Suter and Kaye 
Stearman 
Aboriginal Australians 
20pp. Minority Rights Group, 36 
Craven Street, London WC2N 5NO. 
£ 1.20 
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In her introduction to The Generations 


The chances of middle life 


Marigold Johnson 

Alan SiLLlTOE ■ ■ ■ . cupboards, we are back In the 1920s 

... , _ having Tom’s origins pieced togethe 

Her Victory , • • • for us - a shipboard fling by the brav 

590pp. Qranada. £8.95. . ' " flapper Emma, whose brasl 

0 246 118725 " ' determination not to feel nshamei 

~ “ — ~ • r — rrf ' ' , ■ •' ■■■ Inspires sister Clara to stick by her 

The emphasis in thetitleofthbndveHs even If it kills their put-upon mothe 
intriguing. You rightly guess that Pam and enrages father, a buttoned-u 
Hargreaves, trapped for twenty years bourgeois of his time. This is al 
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pain" the Avignon bakers have to 
announce, to the .: people’s: 
consternation. /Wine, hftnrded.eked 
out, has to be scrabbled fox in remote 
angles of cellars. The Germans stop (he 
fetes and the bullfights. The travelling 
Honey Man with h« amazing van load 
of beehives, etoblem of tne Midi's 
hatitral goodness, is robbed of his old 
. markets and 1 forced . to ; sneak 
disconsolately about the back roads,. 
• The Germans have shipped ail the' 
firewood elsewhere. The cast of Uvia 


(a little embarrassing In the telling), 
the focus switches again. This time, 
through papers dug out of dusty 
cupboards, we are back In the 1920s, 
having Tom’s origins pieced together 
for us - a shipboard fling by the brave 
flapper Emma, whose ' brash 
determination not to feel ashamed 
Inspires sister Clara to stick by her, 
even If it kills their put-upon mother 


fa weaves, trapped . Tor n _ _ 

us a Nottingham housewife, wilfbe one excellently done. Sfliitoe’s rare quiet 
of those gutsy \ Slllitoe women so wit lights up this section of the novel - 
excellently played in many films by the and, apart from letting us know (hat 
special English actresses whose plain Tom comes of a spirited and wayward 
features suddenly glow with love and mother, It must be read for Itself, a 
become beautiful. That happens . to short story. which fits the patchwork.' 

j* «?» 

Iitarh'" 


twenty years 
fe, will be one 


is Scattered Ip war ‘efforts In England.or 
Egypt or Switzerland, When Hassnd 
and Constance come straggling buck Jo 
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run the Red Cross' agency in Avignon, 
they find everything they'd enjoyed In 
the previous Provencal summer cast 
down. Ichabod -is writ large over; the 
Houses of Lords. BflpquO .and Gnlen 

■i&A':- deadohlnY violence has trikeri 
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.'i over.. Even in Egypt, where Blanford 
ttfojc. 1 hlsy - luscious NaboRovisms. 
: -' horrors Overtake .the. fat -arid- the 
.stylistic fatness of tjie larid; A bend of 
. tpq Nile ; "decapitates" ■ .the bronze 
Warmth 1 of. ft. village; the wafliem 
richness of paradise turns' '-out td -bo 
peopled by so many deaf old :'*King 
Lears"- The;war:scj-uel hurjifulnesacem 
nowhere be shtirined. Blnnford's new 


D.m u Vu — ' . , «... iwij.wmwi ilia me umgnwurK. 

Pom too, but her "victory is achieved v** ihmrh u . . 

“e„™hc ponde ^much^nterin |> alf 

lKe 0mih k; i° W T" J' h “ S bee "’ kS3& 

But the emphasis tells only part. of the, work and which is to symbolize the 
■S&Jd T&'! ” Uk*' *pmo well- purpose of Tom’s existence. He finds 
ordered nlbuntof snapshots, clippings, he is Jewish, tiot merely - like the 
quotations, .booklists % maps - ,p wireless operator who’d urged him to 
compenrHum of Wkoc i Imptessively read a slim volume on the list Tribes, 
varied interests. And IF he wants you to and later been diagnosed* "off his 
share them, these interests, will be rocker" - by sympathy, but by blood! 
patchworked into the writing (which^ is Circumcised, even, at his 
one good reason for settingjils fiction : grandmother's wish, before Emma? 
as school . texts. Since even if you- hate despairing end had labded him In the 
learn ' a houti- orpnanage^ Tbni' tells *- Pam about 

Nottihahnm Or ann-d stance! running i .foAllnA . -IJ.5..1 ■ . . " . i "PH 1 




WcsiLojidon bedsllierb^irts to'swm, -Miat maltered' alwaw 

by d fpr« Dutiide myself^ 


even more, loponous than acrimonious suggested by a force outs de 
mar nage to George m Nottingham, we By 'page 45, he is nSScinc 'WL 
: JWte Tom retiring m m\\£hC on fcAV at 

iSl w"' Shorehafn, -aiKL teaching, himself 

childhood: and world ; of whores and. Hebrewt Pam loves him for beina^n 
vSS l^sWge.Mrtsianpe^rs the'.. Mine 'weiid dnsaifbKfpe «Hai 
■ ^^^^^e of Pam'&./rtiey tnect^o inhablt alone" ™ * 


I :• iSpKli 


eager to fight, Is bloodily taken apart, 
by his own side's mortar 'shells ih the 
same accident that injures Blanford. 
Li via, Constance’s NazJ-fancying sister 
who has inexpiicobly lost an eye. hangs 
herself in Constance's Avignon house 
(“The lost eye looked like the belly 
button of some, medieval saint"). ; 
General Von Esslin, governor . of 
Avignon, also loses an eyo, two eyes in 
fact, in a hunting accident arranged by 
his Polish servant. The Honey Mari is 


wflrin | he tjtei lo' 1 .borrow- sugar- arid' *• '*i*L«u ■ -u >, :• , ■’••• • 

-: smelli'MS gilder her door (dates ai'e- nil n <Jshe $tll| fepira 
Miriprefcf^^biitthUJs b'dforeNorth sS i onl y in 

., supWies reachcd Lqridoh). and beinga .S? n 5 o n d ^ s , Oforge. , f or whom 
rough lwchelpr he Imffets hfer back to i gating 

life wlth^ cold, watet * and/forefcd / SiHaS oescend.with'hjs three rough 
marching “pn decR'h Tom^s the kind of. : SS ^re^ ft graphic scerie of the 
chap to take chanceS} ‘’Life alsea wfls ' n a ctibn - s?n| packma 

like that , . and the whole of life : v 
being at sea: until vou weht under h 


Sillltoe's apparently romantic story. As 
though he guesses that so much 
introspection, so much minutely- 
mlputc detailing of a middle-aged love 
affair may weary the render, he brings 
in yet Another tough lady. Judy seems 
born out of her time (always supposing 
we are still in the period of “Nntlonal 
Assistance") in boldly rearing two 
resilient kids alone, teaching them not 
only to swear and steal, but lo stick by 
Mum even If she’s lesbian and loathes 
the Idea of living off Tom’s inherited 
money, Another occupant of bedsitter- 
land, she shares both Pam and Tom. 
demonstrating (one supposes) (hat 
true freedom between lovers means 
that sexual jealousy disappears. The 
final, not-qultc-resolved victory for 
. happiness, Which sends Tom off on his 
travels to find a home for Pam and their 
• baby In what really is his promised 
and, also leaves a casualty: Judy has to 
learn that sharing your "victory" is 
what makes It worth having. 

Include the travelogues of Northern 
French roads, sailing to Israel, the train 
from Nottingham,, the coastline at 
Brighton, the streets of West London; 
include the parables on marriage arid 
. inheritance; include the sailors' talk of 
chronometers and sextants; include the ' 
of' ‘social distinctions within 

3 ham families — and you have' 
ea of the Weighty luggage which 
ims long, .dense, soul-searching 
, novel unpacks. It does at times 
seem overfull, as though it mattered 
lor us n to know; that pam could 
fw rn J ^°. a v We , ek «* » traffic warden (but 
^he^dnt), That the lovers wait for the 
...cqffwgriuder to be quiet before 

?K a w n 8* t H t i/“ dy,s W 1 w ? nt fi rst on 
• Ske!t ? r ' Inevitably, sUch 
Sf? 1 ! /drees one to notice irritating 
” the misuse of 

' % ^ d .®Jtachrpnism, the 

repetitious trick of .George disliking 
^^’yahimerlng::;- AIm Sillltoe's 


psychologically, that the subject 's a 
much responsible for it as any outfit 
agent. For fiction, though, the suits 
rich in implication and innuendo. 

In her latest novel, RosaHod 
Brackenbury explores the Irapofthe 
tower. The story of one woman fatoU 
by another woman, fifty 
younger. The story of the yoangn 
woman, the narrator, is told by bend, 
incidentally. The form is that offioV 
back nnd reflection. The meaning Is tk 
big one: Life. 

To enhance the myth, the \n 
women are nameless. This allonlhfe 
a kind of free-floating range; ibn 
cannot be itemized or placed. luted, 
when the novel opens, all the words(a 
almost all) have already beenspoto 
between tnem: the older woman, ageJ 
eighty-! wo, has been rendered 

speechless by a stroke. She'ihadlbea 
before and they are always cathartic.. 
Immobilization is followed, If 
liberation, os when her pnarried ms 
died of n heart atlack. “SheWBSbtng. 
through with the Impact of It, ofu 
death. Numb, struck down, beffflM 
side like dand wood, Immovaptf. W 
his death, for her, was also a vm- 
He it was who had put her In the (aw 

Outside iho tower, the olderwjM 
(or "She") learns the lessons 
London mentor, Hyde: Ihaldiw™ 
be spirals, that chRos should and flo w 
lived with, that language and . w" 


almost unchromcled pastoral . migra- 
tions" in which her forebears had taken 
part. In the earlfer book her material 
was semi-fictionalized for younger 
readers. She has now returned to the 
subject, drawing on wider sources, and 
has produced a scholarly example of 
what she calls "pastoral history”, in 
which the story or the Wyndhams and 


of these white intruders. 


surroundings 


The book opens with an evocative 
chapter on the Wadja people of central 
Queensland, who also close the 
history. It then backtracks to the 
arrival in New South V/ales of George 
Wyndham (the author's great-great- 
‘ grandfather), and his acquisition of 
Dalwood in the Hunter Valley in 1 828. 
Thischange of scene draws attention to 
a slight defect of the book, its 
assumption that readers will have an 
extensive knowledge of the 
• topography of northern New South 
Wales ana central Queensland. The 
maps are well enough, but too few. 
Urban Australians, and all non- 
*• Australians, will also think it a failing 
i that very little is explained about 
r systems of land-tenure in the 
k Australian colonies. 

r Wyndham, a gently-bred Wiltshire 
^ man of moderate means, passed most 
of his life surrounded by sound stone 
k buildings, gardens, orchards and a 
j; famous vineyard. He did, however, 
[■ taw part in the expansion Inland, 
w Jiare he leased vast tracts of land of 
. which he could make little use for lack 
of labour. Ex-convict shepherds feared 
1 1 ,hc inland Aborigines, and the British 
■: government set Its fnce against the 
settlers' demand that "coolie’' labour 
’ should be sent to them from India. 


Queensland seems to have been fairlv 
comfortless, full of that making do 
which is probably responsible for the 
makeshift impression produced by 
Australia generally: what Robin Boyd 
has cailea **the Australian ugliness", 
and Patrick White the "bags and iron” 
of Australian life. There were many 
serious illnesses, some mysterious, of 
men and stock. And, as earlier in the 
more settled southern districts, the 
balance of nature showed itself to be 
disturbed by the white man. The 
traditional burning of the grass by 
nomadic Aborigines had both 
improved the pasture and kept back 
the formidable scrub. Without them, 
the scrub ran wild, and grassland 
deteriorated, further damaged by the 
hardening of the soil under the 
trampling of the white man's heavy 
animals, which also caused erosion by 
breaking down the banks of water- 
courses. A plague of dingoes, probably 
due to the destruction of tribal life, 
would be followed, when they had 
been poisoned off, by a plague of 
marsupials, competing with the sheep 
for feed. Imported weeds invaded; 
last, and most dramatically, the prickly 

E ear, whose Triffid-likc march across 
Queensland is still remembered wilh 
awe. 

These problems, and a sequence of 
droughts and floods, meant tnat at the 
time of Albert Wright’s sudden death 
he was almost ruined. From her retreat 
in a more congenial climate his 
resourceful widow made terms with 
bankers and managers for a number of 
years; but the troublesome 


Queensland statiun had to be sold in 
W17. 

Soon afterwards those who 
remained of the Wadja. if uny true 
members of tlint group did remain, 
were removed to n reserve, and have 
since disappeared. The intention was 
humane: to protect (hem from the 
temptations offered by "grog shops", 
and by the poor Chinese wno sold tnem 
opium - or, even more deleterious, 
opium-ash. Bui the result must have 
been thought satisfactory by a local 
member ofthe Queensland legislature. 
In 1901 this Socialist declared: "The 
law of evolution says the nigger shall 
disappear in the onward progress of 
white Australia.” 

Miss Wright's thoughtful book has 
left Australians in her debt, not for the 
first time. Her researches into the. 
fragmented record have given us what' 
comes as near to being a nistory Qf the 
vanished Wadja and their neighbours 
as we are ever likely to see. Her 
account of the ecological changes 
caused by the white man's sudden 
irruption into the inland is also, 
probably, the first of its kind. The eye 
of a poet-conservationist has noticed 
much that is novel. To how many 
people would it have occurred, for 
instance, that the Aborigines may have 
resented finding their lands suddenly 
strewn with steaming great platters of 
cow-dung? But it probably was so. 

The Minority Rights Group's 
revised 1982 report, Aboriginal 
Australians, is a dispiriting document. 
There are now between 200,000 and 


Bush is beautiful 
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that mutnbilily is the key, that 
activity is given scale, c ?‘“ au ’vJJ 
infinity." Tbe final circle, thaw'- 
eternal one; life consists m 1 
towards the precipice 

S woman who rents a rpowfl. 

in Cambridgeshire, wtn^* 
husband), she knows 
relationship is that of . *«*£*«■ 
pupil; together they rompile 
of this book. Through tape wrero 


ui lllia uuun. ' ,r ..j. LjWj, 

of their conversations, thW Jg* 
- "his and .yours. His MfJJJJyj 
wife’s) - the narrator 
together: "you offered. me a pwj , 
into your own life, and a pwjy- . 
out of the Impasses of my ■ v . 

The narration is 
for the reader lies ui Wjj* ' 
tenuous truths that 
grapples with. The hopM^ijjh-j 
facomplete; there are 
told, the novel ends 
of letters 

woman's lover -.'IK. .SStf 


another story, a more- co , .. 
pain, and, ror the book, 

uqntfeesisOH 


pain, at 
strained 


helj) Clear qut.aflttleft Mom 


romance : 
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Brackenbury, •• 'iHmj^. vjjSh 
cpmpeliingiy; her dn fling. 
prose makes recogmzable 
ordinariness. One ,- , T3 ftp' 
immobile old woman ^ 
ward holds in her 
narrator, the key to < St- 

and we’re forced 
absurd assumption T^- f 


nitZ -zv ‘"w’WMvw. iTansmutmt 

.m fifty yea(s accumulated; experience. 
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; more often, against) the . 
■ Aborigines. Large numbers of them 
were shot or driven over cliffs by white 
r policemen or by white civilians and 
; wir servants. Great was the 
, * n ^ l gnatibn ■ wheh, under the 
, comparatively- civilized Governor 
. rw, w’ven white men were hanged 
SL?eir thurders: Such exemplary 
1 ?S?'. prompted -by the notion that 
f „,r9 r! ? ines had the rights of British 
?L.I ects » w® 8 never known again, In 
i ^ ywra -that foUowed. the Border 
r and the more notorious Native 
t 1 ’• IS®!*®**' ^ havoc of which few 

i J5R l etHlls are recorded. One very 
krli!? of Native Police, well 
SJSSM? Y ri 8 ht ’ 8 grandfather, is 

SS^ue"^ - “ Slni ^ r ^ nd 

■ ^yndham’s circum- 
comfortable by colohial 
bSSl? 8 ’ of Jia granddaughter'6 

I sy 0 . ¥» .^station of his own in 
'• WaJu ’^beeniland , . among the 
to hawi iJl 1 ^ t ^ ein W* relations seem 
ernSES t? SCneraUy good, and he 
M stockmen, borso- 
; tho5S r, i an . d W shepherds, much 
-tferk ThS®* ‘fespued that 

of disapproved 


! Of C ■‘yygPM w disapproved 
^ Neighbours, whose 

&tih c ,i 0 p ^ an /°5 ffe Aborigines, was 
t/Jrd - preferred tb 

. of i ^t’Wrights in 


Robert Brain 

G. A. Wilkes 

The Stockyard and the Croquet 
Lawn: Literary Evidence for 
Australia's Cultural Development 

153pp. Edward Arnold. £9.95. 

0 7131 8042 Q , . ■ ' - 

In the early days of Australian 
settlement, the myth-mo kers looked at 
the ingredients at their disposal with 
dismay. In place of Captain Cook's 
vision of flower-studdetj meadows and 
noble savages they found a bleaker 
reality. To an English observer It 
looked as if God had tried his hand in 
Australia, made all the mistakes and 
then gone off to the northern 
hemisphere, leaving behind a debris of 
kangaroos and kookaburras, trees 
which lost their bark in summer instead 
of their leaves in spring, cherries with 
stones on the outside, Aboriginals who 
seemed barely human. 

Confronted with what seemed'- an 
insuperable problem - to achieve a 
reconciliation of European civilization 
and Australian, facts - the scribblers 
decided to make the best of God's bad 
job. They learned to rejoice in the 
brown land, - .the gum-tree and 


mateship and wrote that “a shearing 


gum-tree and 
cockatoo, the rtew generation of 
Currency. Lads and Lasses which 
sprang from such unpromising convict 
stock. The Outback and. its labourers- 
became the raw material for. the. 


Australian legend and by the i890s tbq. 
values of shepherd and cattle-drover 
bebams the values of all Australians - 


four-fifths of whom today live in cities; 
Scratch any motor-car salesman in 
Mopnee Ponds and out will jump a 
filthy-mouthed . teamster or a flea- 
ridden swagman in a cabbage-tree hat. .. 
A nation’s . idea of itself has been 
moulded by.' the mystique of the ! 
nomadic bushworker created by such, 
literary’ .patriot^ as Joseph^ Fprphy, 
Henry Lawson And “Banjo" Paterson,; 
Australians, then, are des.*»ndants of n 
noble race of bushmen who have 
produced the 'most democratic jsodety 
in the world, a utopia for the working.' 
man. where mateship and its ideals 
"exalt the humble and, meek and pull 1 
down the mighty from their seat". 

. . G< A- Wilkes has burrowed beneath 
the Bkin of the myth arid uncovered- 
evidence of a daw 'Structure and of- 
, Mpalld workfogcoiiditibns in the bush, 
whjeh. : have^.bapav Ignored • by 
tomnleritators ■ and consciously, 
suppressed incpUecfion^of 
, ofthe myth-makers. LpWson .bitterly 
denounced che scntimcntal :Idpa|8 ;pf- 


Such is Life provides bs much evidence 
for a caste system as for a bush workers' 
democracy: noft-human Blacks, semi- 
human Chinese, stinking Swanhoppers 
(pest exterminators), rouseabouts who 
did menial Jobs, drovers who. worked, 
on horseback, and '. despised the 
"crawlers" and "tallcrs" who followed 
the sheep, On a cattle station only 
gentlemen wdre entertained in the 
House; foremen and dealers slept in 
the manager's Cottage, jackaroos and 
stockmen dossed down In the 
Barracks, while unknown quantities 
were sent qff to “the left-hand comer 
of the rath-paddock". .... . . 

From the beginning the Australian 
legend drew it$ prime Inspiration from 
the bush (the Stockyard), rejecting 
everything urban .and English (the 1 
Croquet Lawn). The Outback is the 
authentic virgin, the city the second- 
hand tart from Europe, Furphy even 
has the sun join in the fight against 
European infestation: "the glitter had 
died off the plain as the sun went on Us 
wav, to make a futile attempt at 
punfylng the microbe-laden atmo- 
.sphere of Europe?. Here starts the . 
long martyrdom of the Pom, those 
"slendet-witted, vlrsdn-souled, over- 
grown schoolboys". Trollope noted in 
1872 this ','idea that Englishmen: that is 
new chums - or Englishmen just come 
from- home^ — are made- of paste* 
whereas the Australian, native or J 
! thoroughly ■ acchma&ed. .is * steel ■ alt'' 
.through, J found ; to he. universal", go • 
strong is the ^ppcaLofan Australian 
identity uilsoiled by Europe that 11 goes , 
on today despite , the; fact that the . 
antithesis has outgrown.. Us; original 
terms. Every.'Test season, there is 
. renewed frehzy to beat the ^ English. >A 1 
T-shirt invites everyone to "KeedV 
Australia Beautiful: Swot a Pom". A; 
notice, outride ;« U0n Safan park , 
.declares: "Cars fe, Senior CUiaai tt Jj , 
•poitis on Bikes Free," : , . .. '. . •; 

' As in' all myths there! is a dilemma; ; 
.Australian f natlonallwh has , been. - 
, iudged according to the'extent to Which 


European standards. Profcssbr Wilkes 
ask* now, (he. sfa^y .would read If we 
chose not tq admit the iwumplipn twt 
ibe only way- to an; Australian identity, 
lies thtpugb am out-and-Out resist snee 

to cosmopolitanism; and the ‘'erdquot 

- lawn", and he fo(s rto trouble showing 
that Australians have always ebioyed a 
rpertain amount : of “graaous living". 
Unfortunately, even though many 


3mm Australians who identify 
themselves as Aborigines - the higher 
figure, though incluuing many people 
ut mixed race, matching estimates of 
the population of the continent when 
colonization began - and there has 
been a marked rise in “black 
consciousness'', and in contacts 
between the scattered groups. In the 
past fifteen years a number of rights 
nave b^en won. and the Federal 
government and the majority of white 
electors are now for more liberal in 
their attitudes than used to be the case. 

However, standards of health, 
housing and education remain 
abysmal: police persecution goes on 
unabated; alcohol is u worse problem 
than ever; and white hostility continues 
lo be rife in those areas where it most 
matters. The central government's 
various ugencics, though better than 
nothing, do not seem to be very 
effective against the sharp practice of 
some State governments (crudest and 
most malignant of them the 
government of Queensland), which 
remain unreconciled to land rights, or 
even voting rights. Even such a success 
story as the grant of an area the size of 
Portugal to the Pitjnntjatjura in South 
Australia must be applauded with 
caution. 

Tiie report is sober and restrained, 
and ever so faintly optimistic. But one 
closes it with feelings of despondency. 
There is too much in it whicn brines to 
tnind the native peoples of North 
America, and even the gypsies of 
.England. 


Australians speak French prettily and 
go to Bayreuth rather than the Munich 
BieTfest, no one is likely to Tecognize 
them as genuine Aussies. Piano- 
playing and other related poofter 
pastimes nre very much Un-Australian 
Activities. 

Now we come to the notorious 
cultural cringe, a term invented before 
GermaJfie - Greer wds opf., pf» .the 
pinafore. This cringe reflects a dual 
concern for the national image, both 
on the part of those who apologize for 
it and those who deplore (his 
deferential attitude. On the whole 
Australians still continue to “black up" 
when they talk to an overseas visitor: 
they do an Edna Evpfjdge imitation In 
strong Stiine. tell the story about Bette 
Davis (or was it. Gbogip WIthers7) 
going all the way to Melbourne (or was 
it Wellington, NZ?) . and finding il 
closed, arid agree that the finest novel 
about ' Australia, Kangaroo, was 
written by a mere tourisl. The point of 
the act is to draw attention to’ (he- 
deficiencies of the country and the 
•culture before their interlocutors have 
a chance to recognize them and express 
them themselves, ’ .. 

With wit> and wide-ranging 
scholarship which explores not only 
literature but -also newspapers, 
etymologies, jokes, : folklore and 
everyday phrases, Wilkes takes a sharp 
look at long-accepted ; patterns, 
knocking down some . of the 
stereotypes in a harmonious. Jargon- 
free discourse whfefe is part or .a Wider; 

■ more -or: , ' less .-politically .inspired 
•attempt to gl v?th cA ustralte ri imagea 
face-hri; (1- ■ ■ say. . ."som e: rof : : the 
: stereotyped. 'since - he ^'perpetuate# 
others; torexanipfo the, "strident, saw- 
like, - indescribable whine" of. the 
women’s, voices, caused by. their mates’ 
naive .sexuality.) He shows thatthere is 
■a gross disparity between the myth and 
the literature,, that there . fs no one 
single 1 tfadltiorvno dne set of opposed i 
traditions. Unfortunately, While it ! hj | 
good to have facts, facts do not a nyth 
make; myths .depe pda for their effect • 
on a selection 1 of, the evidence/ tyo - 
amount, of. honest- history will ever: 
make Richard JU info a good king 
. lyhite Shakcspeare'iS still read: and no 
amou nt of honest literacy ermasm will 
' convince .the ‘Australian ■ to draw his' 
Inspiration from Georgian foantiqii 
and. crdqudt law,, rather than the 
shearing sh^d and the stockyard.. 

i"' ; ■- j“ “V. . V 1 --r\— ; . • . 
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TURNER ABROAD 
France - Italy 
- Germany - Switzerland 
ANDREW WILTON 

|.M.W. Turner was essentially a 
European, he had a special 
affinity with the con line nt. 
manifest in the paintings 
inspired by his extensive travels. 

128 superb colour plates have 
been chosen from ihc immense 
collection in the British Museum 
as representative of Turner's 
work in Europe. 

216 x 279mm 20fi pages 
1 28 cotourand 23 btw Illustrations 
Cased Lib. 95 A Colonnade Book 

SEX OR SYMBOL 
Erotic Images of Greece 
and Rome 

CATHERINE JOHNS 

Catherine Johns puts prejudice 
aside to explore the role that 
sexual imagery played in ancient 
society. She showB how (he 
suppression nf evidence has 
distorted our view of antiquity. 

27b x 219mm 192 pages 

38«duur and 125 IVw illustrations ' 

Cased £14.95 A Colonnade Book 

THE TOMB-BUILDERS 
OF THE PHARAOHS 
M.L. BIERBR1ER 

A vivid portrayal of the daily life of 
the ordinary workmen who lived 
in the village of Deir el-Modlnn 
near the nndent tombs of the 
Pharaohs, which flourished from 
1525 BC until 1069 BC. It Is based 
on excavations which uncuvercd 
many artefacts, letters and 
! dqtfumepta... /• ;•/. 


NpVflMBBK 
239 x )56mm 


234 x )56mm JbOpages. 

100 (Vw til ustra (ions I mnp 
Cased £10.95 A Colonnade Book ' 

• JAPANESE 
DECORATIVE ARTS 
Front the 17th to the 19th 
Centuries 

LAWRENCE SMITH and ■ 
VICTOR HARRIS 

Published In conjunction with 
the EDQ Exhibition at Ihb British - 
Musouni, this guide presents the : 
'rich and extensive collection qf : 
masks, swords and Ihelr ' = 

mounts, Nets uke. sculpture and . •• 
other artefacts. 

NOVEMBER 

246 x 189mm 1 28 pages' • • 

, .12 colour and 100 ww illuatnttons .- 
Puper 0.95 

A CATALOGUE OFTHE J- 
'■ FRBNCH MEDALS IN ; ' 
THE BRITISH MOSEUM { ’ 
Volume I AD 1402-1610 , : 
MARK JONES ■ 

■ - W4x 2I9Dun- 786 page* 

. 90 p4us of btw musj|retlOM 

■ t Ca»wfr35.W; - .:, " 

' ,catAL0GXje-pp .• j 
; WESTERN ASIATIC . 
SEALS IN THE BRITISH 
, MUSEUM. 

. ; Cylinder Seals’ll * 
Akkadian - Post Akkadian. 
--Ur III Periods . 

’ DOMINIQUE COLLPN • V 

276k 219mm 240 pages 
- ejriS bAw liluiiinirionfc . I . 

-Cartd 07.50 .-M . . 
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The case for empathy 


Brigid Brophy 

Stephen R. L. Clark 

The Nature of the Beast: Are animals 
moral? 

127pp. Oxford University Press. 

£7.95. 

Q 19 219130 6 

1 reached the conclusion that animals 
are persons at the same age (two or 
three) Bnd by the same route (entering 
relationships with those that came my 
way) ns I reached the conclusion that 
humans are. I remember making an 
Intense effort to convince myself that 
“lamb" was one of the many English 
words I was at the time discovering to 
have two quite different meanings. 
Only thus could I acquit my parents of 
the atrocity and, incidentally, the 
hypocrisy flint were implied if the 
amusingly stilted legs of tne creatures 


am not always mistaken", since "the disruptive forces. He shows that it 
whole notion of seeing is drawn from violates sense as well as decency to 
the public realm in which we sec stones suppose that you can construct, with a 
and trees and people" and since “we living organism, an experiment that 
perceive creatures in the world, . . . alters, by mutilation, only one faculty 
doing things, and our perceptions at a time. He remarks the many cases 
cannot be isolated from our awareness where evolutionists forget evolution 
(sometimes but not always erroneous) and behave like believers in special 
of their purposes". . (though for one species only) creation. 


by throwing handfuls of the two 
combined into the sea”. 

An evolutionist who is mindful of- 
evolution, Clark identifies “the central 
problem of mammals" as “what to do 
with the males?” (This question, which 
sets problems for mammals in their 


and behave like believers in special own social organizations, is also what 
(though for one species only) creation, makes it impossible for humans to 


The burden of hisbook isto.dissuade 
scientists, and in particular ecologjsts 


assumin 

humans 

animals 


g a discontinuity between exploit them - and birds - at once barrier that hedges in a cultural rZ 
(“free", “intelligent") and the humanely and economically. It is the is, so to speak, a barrier to inteliH 
with whom they share an question that inevitably turns interbreeding. I do, however, remit 
r (“genetically programmed", vegetarians like Clark and myself into that, although we Homines Sapient 


offending his manifest and hono^ 
feminism.) He finds It signiflcS 
our various human cultures W* 
broken apart and formed newuJJ 
but have left us still all of theSS 
species, capable of interbreeding u 
not disagree. Cultural groups ££ 
me patent attempts at or moves in 2 
direction of new species. The lun Z 
barrier that hedges In a culturalS 
is, so to speak, a barrier to intellH 


goes with perceptions, they try to 
adopt "aseptic' altitudes and 
vocabulary in their accounts of 
Rnimnls 1 behaviour. 

It is unfortunately easy to pick out 


the biological arguments that can be 
used to banish altruism from animal 


vegetarians like Clark and myself into 
vegans. You can't eat milk and eggs 
without conniving at the killing of tne 
male animals who can produce no 


life can equally be wielded to show marketable commodity except their 
egoism to oe impossible. He protests very selves.) In the solutions to that 
against the unscientific habit, of which central problem that are put forward 
not only scientists are guilty, of by the diverse social organizations of 
ignoring the individuality of animals: mammals Clark seems to locate on 
‘TLtholouists fand all of us) talk far too evolutionary crowing point or 
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country, befriend in the fields were 
identical in substance with the leg of 
lamb they bade me eat up at Sunday 
luncheon. From the moment my 
attempt failed it was intellectually 
inevitable that l should become a 
vegetarian. 

This second experience of mine 
comes within the compass of Stephen 
Clark's last book, the first within that 
of his new one. In The Moral Stains of 
Animals, published in 1977, Dr Clark, 
who is a lecturer at Glasgow 
University, cast the eye of a moral 
philosopher of Aristotelian inclination 
and expertise over the morality - or. 
rather, as he conclusively shows it to 
bo, the immorality -of the whole range 
of exploitive treatment that humans 
inflict on their fellow animals of other 
species. Against that literate and 
imaginative book, which constitutes a 
coherent philosophy of the animal 
liberation movement. I made at the 
time only one tiny complaint. The 

• "status" in Us title seemed poised 

ambiguously between an active and a 
passive sense: did it imply that the 
status of Animals is such as to compel us 
hutnans to behave morally towards 
them or did U imply, that they 
themselves had . (he status of moral 
things? The book in fact deals with our 
moral obligations towards them , but 1 
suspect now that Clnrk's thoughts were 
already considering the two questions 
;ns interdependent. It is the' second' 
question that his new book' tackles, its 
Sub-title asking explicitly “Are orilmals 
moral?" . 

•. Most children, by the way, would 
;• : probably answer that question “Yes!’ - 

• if, (hat is, to suppose someone capable 
' , of behaving Immorally Implies that you 

think him capable of morality. A study ■ 
■ by Alan DV Bowd of Riverine College, 

, ; Australia, 'published this ; year 
(probably after Clark’s book went to 
press), finds That 91 nor cent of the 


any postulate, urge that wc never 
know what anyone else is thinking, 
that morality is only a matter of 
inarguable taste, that only what is 
"scientifically verifiable" has any 
meaning. These dogmas, Invented 
by philosophers, have few serious 
philosophical advocates today. . . . 

An attempt to describe animals 
“without too much of empathy, solely 
in terms of what they 'do'" may, he 
says, be acceptable as a professional 
discipline, but if scientists forget that it 
Is merely a convenient convention and 
allow it to expand into the assumption 
“that animals have no Inner life', no 


much about what 'the wolf does, or flexibility point that may be the source 
‘the chimpanzee', thus hiding from of our particular human susceptibility 
ourselves the actual diversity and to culture, which, as he points out, 
unrepeatability of living forms." We often appears supererogatory from the 
forget, but Clark reminds us of, the pointer view of evolution. (I hope that-, 
genius among macaques "who found in perceiving this in his perception of 
out how to separate wheat from sand the probem about the males, I am not 

The apes of Arnhem 


are now, we have not always beaZ 
only humanoid species. 

Perhaps it is from the ethical systems 
he discerns in the other species inatom 
human moral systems nave evolved 
There are clearly speculations of ao 
evolutionary character gathering at die 
tip of Dr Clark’s pen. I trust heed! 
articulate them in a further book, For 
the present, however, for, that is, 
next five years or so, this book contain 
matter quite enough to engage the 
thoughts and the imagination oi 
readers philosophical, scientific or 
common. 


Frans de Waal 


hi luniu ui wnm nicy uu muy, lie .. , .. ,, 

says, be acceptable as a professional , , C00 Ef r ^ mg, -u c ?°P era *J ve 

discipline, but if scientists forget that it R. A. Hlnde describe the end result, but 

is merely a convenient convention and : °° u ^ have no implications about 

allow it to expand into the assumption mechanism. For such reasons, there is 

“that animals have no 'inner life', no Frans de WaaL mut ; h be said for stripping, 

purposes of a human kind”, then it Chimpanzee Politics: Power and Sex explanations Of behaviour down to 
goes beyond what can be reasonably among Apes the ‘ r , .°. arc , essentials, adding 

asserted and is in danger of doing 223dd Cane £8 95 complexities only when necessary, 

violence to the true facts of animal n 224 01874 4 * But there is another problem. 

existence. It is, I incidentally suspect, . . — . Complex cognitive abilities are often 

in an attempt to borrow the modern This excellent book achieves the dual exhibited in individual solutions to 
prestige of science, but an attempt goal which eludes so many writers particular problems. If each individual 


purposes of a human kind", then it Chimpanzee Politics: Power and Sex 

goes beyond what can be reasonably among Apes 

asserted and is in danger of doing ™-a nr » r„ n , nqc 

violence to the true facts of animal q 2 £P hl8"M 4 

existence. It is, 1 incidentally suspect, — — 


trapping, that some novelists have 
persuaded themselves that it is more 
realistic to describe a character as 


science. 


effect on the average behaviour of the 


realistic to describe a character as „ fllrfv nf nn i m „i hchavinnr had individuals In the group. One solution 

sitting in front of two vertical pieces of lo e ™ tom te eS oi t0 this difficulty “ue/in impeccably 
woo<T with a horizontal, piece placed ^ubiertivism and documented descriptions of the 

across them than to admit that reality anthroDomornhlsm The rise of behaviour of the individuals. From 
includes the perceptions which the modernetlioEov was due in larce part such descriptions one can assess just 
novelist and his readers share of the what • coenitive abilities are 


• an 15_i h _! h T°5 behaviour of animals may be "reasonably necessary' o explain the 

" beautifully attuned to their way of life, behaviour. The awumulation of such 

it is often apparently stupid in ways l£? anc f s ^ due 
~ that force us to think of it as mechanical sor . 1 .level of complexity at winch 


Sfelur e r, 0 ind,lm P lyd'«rib/«he 


character as sitting at a 


■ that Force us to thlnkof it as mechanical ™ so ? ™ “mpicxuy n wmen 

His spirit is not in the least- and reflex-iike The intricacy of the the animal functions, 
schoolniarmy. but what in effect Clark behaviour which enables a songbird to It is here that the importance of 
presents is a well-documented survey rear hs young is incredible, but how Prans de Waal’s book lies. It con- 
of present ethological thought in which - an a parent bird be so stupid as to cents a group of about twenty-five 
he points to the places where muddled Ignore a youngster who falls out of the chimpanzees living In a two-acre 
concepts or concepts adopted without nest « or t0 rcar ••cuckoo.? Ethologists enclosure in the Arnhem zoo. The 
recognition of their Implications are properly adopted a rigid ecoqomy-of- animals' behaviour has been carefully 
making a nonsense of. science. After nyppthesls; approach: -behaviour must recorded by a succession of students, 
nil. If you deny that animal life can ■ be explained to terms of the simplest and de Waal provides a precise but 
sustain consciousness, communica-' passible ... ; mechanisms, ■ without eminently .readable and Indeed 
Uon. co-operation anti adherence to irnputirtg human subjective states or exciting account of the personal 
truth; you are proclaiming that science’, cognitive capacities.. This of course fortunes of several of the individuals in 
an activity of human animalv is ‘ btftodures a bias p. explanations can the colony over a period of some years, 
impossible, . Clark's exercise. . . is of Heyer be too complex, but they can be Although this is a breeding colony, it 

practical and morel, as well ay »“ » “LSg.JS'SSS -' *"* * «*«■■ Nation. iuSSSm 

academic, value. What you might call • bejpme clear that ©fholomsts have all animals are enclosed in an area 


Chinamen, Nothing could be furtbn 
from the truth. Careful observation 
reveals consistent differences betirew 
the behaviour of individuals. The ways 
in which de Waal describes ibex 
consistencies are worth nollng. 
Sometimes he uses objects 
behavioural terms - NikUt's 
“intimidation displays ait 
characterised by spectacular leaps ud 
somersaults." Often he uses b boma 
analogy: Puist “behaves in a lesbtaa 
fashion now and then”; “Mamaenjap 
enormous respect in the community. 
Her central position is comparable to 
that of a grandmother in a Spanish oi 
Chinese family.” And sornelimes-he 
unashamedly ascribes human 
characteristics to the animals: “Bedta 
this malevolence, Puist has auothr 
trait which we might call decdlfoloi 
mendacious" . The purists may shy at 
this, but it seems to me a useful wajrn 
describing the complex bebavmi 
these nnimals show without /WfW# 
implying all the complexities cl 
Machiavellian manipulation. 

Much of the book is taken yp.jiJ 
descriptions of the events that W » 
two power take-overs, th* 
nnlure of the apparent stability a 
intervening periods, and the Variety « 
ways in which sexual privileges wj 




nnughty". The majority. were ignorant 
- of “the reaUtyof. killing animals- for 
1 monft-Or perhaps they were. unwilling 
‘• tp adniit Its repllty. They seem to have 
f bosun already on the «telf-rl£centthns 


' academic, value. What ypu, might calf - become clear that ethologists have 

the ■ , de-anthrdpbmorpnlzlng '.myth ..P“* n tended, to underestimate, me 
..about animals; which : Is at 1 present -aUHities of the animals they studied, 


!, :ii y ■ :• 


-aiisWered "Yes” to! the question “Do 
• ‘in oilier animals |ove (heir, babies the 
•tame way lhatV mother loves 
l3WH?* f . oftly.51 per c^ijt considered that 
;■*. lahimals .cxperiencb, pdlii Ini the- same 
; : >1?'*; V ' ' hi v 

>V Ills fr<i|ri IhisWrider^lcnpdlrtt that 
his Tar- frdm childish 
■ v^medjtattaniiha point where “we have 
.v>elli (a« ; lt 'were) woM (ip to. find 
emhrqjled In a world where 
feit^ny different creatures compete :pr 
; *P rk with ud, repo^nize our footsteps 
V^«nd remember pasts that: we { have 
../jOfgottpn , About all thw . creatures; ■ 
be says.swcrhave y.ttf • decide 1 -how.. 

.are;, reading^; their 
.: f vexpressions df love, linger; ffcor: 
’ .doubt"; and we haye ho more reason to 
. mf?trust . our - readings' /When : they 
concern creature* of otherspecle* thin 
ymen they concern hbmims, though 
, obviously ,we should be on the lookout 
for items (hat are spedes-Specific and 
though we can, in the case of both' 
"beasts and meq, be mistaken, . •.■y • 

Such mistakes do not, he remarks* 
prove “that we can -never rely pri our 
. senses”, slnce"iriy evidence thqtl pm' 
. soriieiiines mistaken is precisely that I 


'. peddled in The . napte . of. science. 
.. provides a justificatory background to 
-the. atrocities' wc commit on animals, 
-'violating their .bodies'* and souls along 
with our Own moral principles, and it 
'introduces much grosser distortion 
- than. ' Aesop's antnropomorphizing 
: .fictions ever did into .our appreciation 
: of -animals' trite nature. 


aoumes or tne am mats they studied, 
and especially those of tne higher 
primate;. . 

But this does, not mean that the 
economy-of-hypothesls approach is 


large by zoo standards but small in 
comparison to their natural ranges; a 
female was boss for a while; and food Is 


provided. According -to tfie work of 
Jane Goodall and her colleagues in 
Tanzania, in nature each mother and 


the wrong one, and it certainly does not her offspring Would be occupying a 
mean that ethologists should wallow in small home range, overlapping little 
anthropomorphism. The dangers that with those of other feniales, whilst the 
beset the interpretation . of animal males would range, alone or together.- 
behaviour can be illustrated by an over an area embracing the home 
observation of Jane Goodall's. When ranges of a number of femaleB. In 


1 rMofl. ,1. _ v. .«..w WVWUHI, g. 'MIV1I ■""J-' W* “ l/l IGUUUCB. HI 

c ?j ‘ f* ^ muddles that trying, to citch a moijkey,. male nature, no group bossed by a female 
' * .» 'X - bio !°£ is s . - confuse chimpanzees may isolate it in a grbup has, been recorded,'- . 

THnCtlnvV ttflfh "Ortnl ' tuKan flidti lira ’ iL— • * 


non-colloauial and imprecise (and that' cooperative hunting , but, as Jane hehaviouThui- 

■ ^sS P n e . n '° dlst0 I^ n ^ right-wing Goodall pointed out, each male could S cbmoleririis tiSid K ' 

. pdlitlcnl propaganda). and when they ■ be ! placing -himself in the position trartimlffornun hl'ft 

^ ° biw " anS SS 

■' Iy '■ , siriiggles for- wwer involved not just 

iliEpitfitph: for. a 

’ I. ■ .) '•'* ,.?ubtle manipulations which; over 

■ >’/:- 4.' ; ■: :■ ■ • 1 1 ' ■ ' ' *. periodsof mpnjhs oryears, resulted in 

t-L-i'- 'At-'-' - :s v gradual swings of aileilaoce:. these 

; ' ‘ ''Hr ** ■ Ji 0 - i ,r. * oul ■ unblemisM .Wqrtli, ; > underpinned ; ,the : confrontations 

• ‘ ' J? 1 * Mim of, *H I loved and. caught op eaHh. " between , the- curtent boss and his 

.Quick was niy .holy purpose. and my cauie. . '.0- , .’.would-be supce^r.- .i ... - ,- 

' ■ . ! '■ - 1 lrt ?? tb ® mercy ; of thy, claws:- . ( ThU -^^ify-'reqiilriis ' de- Waal 

: v-'.; ; "j-S ^ ' nrsf toprerentbisdramatls personae, 

M . 11 . • TO • «teyen80n^ * pretty inuiiK«nj6 - sri *xteito of She 

; - 1 . v--; |' .4.: ^ ! / ..t ' .1. -I f jrl. :• 1 ' jM=| I ^ iT > vfeW : ;of 


gained Bnd granted. These 
Illustrate . an important. 
development in studies of non-biww 
primates - the emphasis IS not so mp. 
on what individuals do 011 
relarionships with each othe r- 
individual characters described 
are seen in Interaction -r ana w 
resulting rivalries, coalitions J 
marupulations are described mow: 
De Waal adds to the eyideiW^ 
chimpanzees may lie to gain theif 
describes the tantrums (hat ihay 11 ^ 
when frustrated, follows. contiww 
reconciliation, demonstrates 
spection and opportunism, 
jealousy, tellipg tales and frienv^L 

anA oil thSfi nttninfil fl hflCkttJ^Unu Wlr* 


and alfth is agamsta backgd.unWg 
complex network -.^uP^SirHV? ' 
-between the indivlduals.itt 
It would be impossible (d a ^ e Uv ^ 
without using the words We usuRg 
to describe the complexities 
social intercourse. The^ow 
feel , as I did, that de Waal 
goes too far! But at (fie samet'W 
takes greater care than raofl F?. 
primatologists to. ' documjttjji 
■ evidence: the reader 
why de Waal used the l a bC|K fl ji 
did, arid can form an in«S. 
judgment on the degree oj.iSJk 
. Complexity it is nece^aiy^^ffSa 
chimpanzeeero explain thC 
they, sho^y.' Tbe conclusion is i^ 

. clear: de. WaaPs^ v data coff W 
previous ’ - knowledge ' ^ 

rhJmnnn»M 1. hehaViO.Ur.-'td rC’Wa 


. primatologists ; 

The title is rinforwhatei,. 

; crimpairfsori betweeri two 

, and CWria-Sovlel Jelations 

prompted the 9 f JJJ fijibqr.JS 
who is Jess critical thap me a 
:' suggest. u. Apltyi butitdpe?^.^ 
. detract frpiri thcwMfj,; 
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The sinuous diplomatic dancer 


Henry Kissinger 
Y ears or Upheaval 

1283pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson/ 
Michael Joseph. £15.95. 
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Metiemich, Bismarck, Disraeli, the 
classic trio of great “foreign ministers”, 
were not in fact foreign ministers 
but chief ministers, heads or 
their respective governments; and 
Talleyrand too was in practice a chief 
executive at the time of his main 
achievement, at the Congress of 
Vienna, For some foreign ministers 
properly defined, the example of those 
figures nas been unfortunate, tempting 
them to try to steer the ship of state 
without having its command. Unable 
to include domestic affairs within his 
own sphere of responsibility, lacking in 
authority over the military chiefs, the 
foreign minister who is no more than 
that must depend on the chief 
executive to sustain his policies - often 
while being his rival, real or suspected, 
and correspondingly likely to be 
undermined at crucial moments. 

No wonder then that those foreign 
ministers who have tried to forge 
policies as deep and as broad as those 
of the classic trio, or have sought 
merely to imitate their fancy 
diplomatic footwork, have been 
doomed to failure. Schemes of policy 
aborted halfway, or just as disastrously 
diverted into unintended paths, and a 
diplomatic tone made up of dissonant 
voices fatally off-key (obstinate when 
firmness was the aim, or merely weak 
when a yielding resilience was 
intended! - those nave been the usual 
results of ambitious ministerial foreign 
policies. Wiser men placed in that 
office, or those simply less ambitious 
have been content to manage affairs 
from day to day, with no real scheme of 
sustained action. Such ministers are 
held In high esteem by their 
departmental officials, since foreign 
ministries everywhere arc structured 
not to make policy but rather to avoid 
any departure from continuity. 

In such casfis, the foreign minister is 
merely the chief administrator of his 
country's diplomacy, the executor of 
policies made by others (who may 
know too little of world affairs to set 
the right goals); or else he becomes the 
keeper of established policies, shaped 
by the circumstances of the past and 
. lovingly preserved. That may seem a 
. pnident enough course to 'follow, and 
so it is - but only for the minister 
'{Jjmself, who can thus easily avoid 
f 1 ?®® for the failure of any new 
Initiative. For his country and 
government on the other hand, a policy 
mat preserves continuity because of 
wear inertia can easily turn out to be 

a costly k and may even become 
y dangerous, since poweful forces 
jar more active than foreign ministries 
; are loose on the world scene, and these 
wui demand either some adjustment, 
or else i energetic reactions. - • • • 

triodern states so organized 
uiM foreign affairs* are the concern of 


Edward N. Luttwak 

specialized bureaucracies, and with the weakness Wutcruaie Ki&sineer was r- . . ,, 

enormous growth in the domestic able to ad more oMcsra^a chief fj ol Jp ess originally created Ui make 
,w:r,? fa " * ov ™ en,s ' lhe “W oxcculive din”? ("reign affairs. 
nrtU/L /!tio a y^ooi |C failures of foreign to Secretary of State on September Z2. Bui Kissinaei bv reason of his 
wa^ ihe SS 1 of C ° f l9 ?' mere * W r ered - grossly personal nXiiy JndTureaucniVic 

prevents tKe d ^n } understated - his effective control over cunning, received much more than his 
prevents the chief executive from Amcncas external conduct. To be share of the newer that ineluciablv 

vhilfTn" th^ mher" £ ? ure \ wUh a P rcsidc ^ sinking into flowed oui oi Dixon's afflicted White 

anairs while, on the other hand, the impotence as a result of the dailv 


SS»'3S S ^- ra ^ °'hl e Si wilhinlhe bS 

auinonty that the exercise of his any respectable and competent figure mst us the executive in toto was losinc 

comro| n o P V Tr P ‘ cou iri have enjoyed security of tenure ^, 0 ^^ 
svstemir hi! ^ as . Sec retary of State, since his course. Kissinger's pre-eminence had 

systemic defect has been a major factor resignation would have inflicted become hollow-, since the executive he 
m the spectacular foreign-policy another great wound. But if Kissinger was able to dominate was itself 
disasters of our times: Auaust 1914. — 


disasters of our times: August 1914, 
shared by all and notoriously 


inter-war French failure that resulted 
from the fatal disharmony between an 
alliance-building foreign policy based 
on the lesser powers around Germany, 
and a military policy which renounced 
the offensive capability needed to 
protect such lesser allies (which could 
jointly have diluted Oerman strength 
on many fronts in May 1940, if the 
French had protected each in its own 
moment of danger); and since 1945, 
with war between the Great Powers 
duly avoided by the awesome fears that 
nuclear weapons so beneficially evoke, 
Great-Power wars against lesser 


Suez adventure of 1956 and. on a far 

f reater scale, America's war in 
ndochina. 

In the case of Suez, the Foreign 
Office and the Qual d'Orsay were left 
as the impotent spectators of (British) 
military planning that ignored the 
realities of world politics: if the deed 
could be done at all, it could only be 
done swiftly, and not by the leisurely 

E rocess of a full-scale amphibious 
inding mounted by. an armada that 
steamed slowly across the full width of 
the Mediterranean (Eden's premise 
was the easy removal of Nasser; the 
military, premise was that the 
Egyptians could only be defeated by 
large-scale, war - and the blatant 
contradiction was not allowed to 
disturb the decision). As for 


W 
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Indochina, there the worthy aim of Masking tapes? Kissliigcr and Nixon, one of 190 Illustrations from Gerald 

resisting Hanoi’s imperialism was Scarfe (168pp. Thames and Hudson. £6.95. 0 500 27268 9). 

nnlure aucra^ic re! f-fodufae nce X thm had been merely that and no more, the becoming impotent. But In the in- 

S chft P ces ? rc ‘hat. he would have terval, before the second .devolution 
structure could devise P ^ecause there achieved little or nothing jn his office, CHU ght up with the first, Kissinger had 

was only McNamara’s sciehtistlc ^ °P port ?‘u nIly r V Ct J? ore , fre ^ 

misunderstandina of war to provide it anaraiy built into the American system than Any other modem Secretary of 


was only McNamara's sciehtistlc s j n n “^ ‘£ e opportunity to act more . freely 

misunderstandina of war to Drovide it anarchy builtinto the American system than Any other modem Secretary of 
wl th wldance ^instead 8 of ^coherent ‘hen - have asserted Wlf; State. Years, of Upheaval,: the serond 

foreiim oolicv’from which oumoseful ^‘hout a lively presidential effort, volume of his mefnbirs; fells us what 
mllitarv^lirectives could be P oSniried each department wjl naturally tend to he made of tht opportunity. ' And he 
m^suc^ a y D^fcv wm finallv stifle the initiatives of all the others, did so much thnl the 1.214 pages of 
achieved under Henrv Wssinetr Tliesystemof“checksandbalances"Of the'book (not coaming noles.lndex 
Hanoi was biou^t to^vera^daeof wh ' c h ,he Americans are so prtiud was and a documentary appendix) are 
caD^tulation 1 bema saved on7v bv the meant to apply to the branches of the scarcely excessive, even' though they 
domerfcoDDosftion to government and not AsbeTween the cover a period of only nineteen 
aepartmehts of the executive branch, months or so. *' ' ■ 

had bv ihen engendered ‘ P * bu ‘ il is' manifest in great strength ' The first substantive chapter ol 

had by men engendered. within its confines; thus the Americans Yepm- ■ of Upheaval reviews :* the 

We can therefore recognize the most can boast of the world's most elaborate deteriorating state of - Indochina, 
Important factor, that enabled machinery for immobilism in foreign afflicted by the relentless pressure, of 
Kissinger to become a true successor to affairs, especially now that each huge the Nottli Vietnamese and theft then 
the great “foreign ministers” of the bureaucracy can expipit for -its own allies on the ground , 'and by the equally 
past; thanks to the combination of obstructionist purposes that whole destructive consequences of American 
Nixon’s virtues- and of his great jungle of restrictive legislation that domestic opposition to the. War, by 


then manifest in the form of 
Congressional budget-making and 
restrictive legislation. Less than a 
decade has passed since those days and 
yet it is already very difficult to credit 
one's own memory: did so many 
academics, journalists and politicians 
really believe that ihe Viei Cong was 
an autonomous entity, dedicated to 
national liberation? Did they truly 
regard the Khmer Rouge as an 
improvement on Lon Nol s regime? 
Did they actually consider Hanoi's 
rulers to be men or benevolent temper? 

Of course they did - and since the 
deluded and the deceivers are still very 
active on the American scene, the 
mystification must be perpetuated in 
one form or another, to protect 
reputations made or amplified by 
opposition to the war. 

In a society that is forgetful as well as 
forgiving, names that ought to evoke 
scorn still claim respect: one thinks of< 
Richard Fnlk umong Ihe academics 
(not to spenk of the deservedly 
forguttch bn'nd ol the "Concerned Asia 
Scholars"), of Harrison Salisbury and 
the milhor of Fire in the Lake among 
the publicists; .and then, of course, 
there is that whole crowd of columnists 
and reporters whose professional 
si andi ng was acqui red in 1 he days when 
Nguyen Van Thieu was equnted with 
Hitler and Le Due Tho was presented 
as n latter-day Jefferson. This was the 
guilty tflite that greeted William 
Shawcross's Kissinger, Nixon and the 
Destruction of Cambodia with such 
purposeful enthusiasm, since its 
distortions and documentary 
manipulations (relayed in adulatory 
columns nnd lengthy, uncritical 
reviews) served so well to obfuscate the 
obvious, namely that opposition to the 
war in Cambodia resulted in the victory 
of a regime which was. quite simply, 
homicidal. Conclusive evidence that 
the leaders of the Khmer Rouge acted 
by long-standing design urns 
disregarded by Shawcross, who 
continually insinuated that It wsS;fhe. 

, /American jjdmbjng;: (dr- Areas largely- " 
uninhabited, but used by North 
Vietnamese troops) thnt somehow 
transformed “agrarian reformers" Into • 
assassins. Only people with a very 
guilty conscience and with a whole (fast 
to live down wbuld have fallen for such 
myth-mnklhg, but then of course those 
characteristics do define quite 
accurately n large slice Of today's 
Opinion-.mnking - elite ' in the . United 
Stntes;. hence Kissinger's documentary 
appendix, which is meant to expose 
Some of the more glaring dtotortlons In 
the Shnwcross book. . 

Tile chapter itself .is a record of 
Kissinger's visit to Indochina . Much pf 
it deals with his time in Hanoi,, whore 
•he encountered leaders for whom-lhe 
Paris Agreement ,wds merely a 
stepping-stone (0 further war, and War 
to tne finish,' Readers of the . first 
volume of these' memoirs will already 
hove made thediscovery that Kissinger . 
can write, rather well, having made the 
- brief character sketch something Of h 
speciality. If Kissinger h«s a weakness . 

as a >ntef (a weakness which may : 
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perhaps alio be reflected, [(only dimly, 
in (he doings of the practitioner) it is 
(hat he tends to magnify the character 
of his subjects, ana especially of his 
antagonists, so that Pham Van Dong 
the provincial-minded bureaucrat of 
violence becomes the dedicated 
revolutionary, and fanatical stub- 
bornness becomes an implacable 
tenacity of historic proportions. 
Admittedly all these things are 
perfectly congruent, and yet anyone 
who lives out his life as Pham Van 
Dong must be mean-spirited above all, 
and that is not the impression given by 
the text. 

As for the substance of the mailer, 
Kissinger obviously tried to induce the 
North Vietnamese to see (he 
advantages of an accommodation Tor 
the economic reconstruction of 
Vietnam and the welfare of the 
Vietnamese people, but of course he ' 
failed . As Lee Kuan Yew is reported to 
have said when the North Vietnamese 
faced the choice they went for Ihc soft 
option - and continued the war. 

The next chapter is also set in Asia 
and also cent reef on a journey, this time 
to Peking, where Kissinger had 
meetings with Zhou Enlai (the author 
has adopted Pinyin and Mno 
Zedong." As usual, Zhou was expansive 
nnd Mao enigmatic, and as usual 
Kissinger was beguiled by Zhou's 
discourse and excited by Mao's allusive 
chit-chat. Some business was also 
transacted, namely the agreement to 
set up liaison offices in Washington and 
Peking, but it is dear that the visit was 
on anfl'dlmax. By now, most of what 
could be achieved had already been 
achieved. The opening to Peking 
had already served the Nixon 
Administration very well, by feeding 
dramatic imagery to the public ana 
especially by soothing left-wing 
opinion which in those days still loved 
Mao; it was also useful diplomatically 
(up to o point) in dealings with (he 
Soviet Union. And the Chinese could 
also be serviceable in saying helpful 
things to such countries ana political 
groups as were willing to listen to them 
- several lesser African countries and 
the Japanese Socialists for example. 


But there was never any substance to 
the widespread expectation that Sino- 
American cooperation could be made 
to yield great results in the realm of 
strategy and security. China's military 
weakness, and in particular its lack of 
offensive capability, deprives the 


“China card of any real strategic 
value. To help Nato in a Soviet war the 
Chinese would have to attack the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese have no 
such capacity; more to the point, China 
cannot help to deter the Soviet Union 
on any front because the tatter now has 
enough disposable military power to 
keep both China and Nato on the 
defensive, while using its vast masse de 
manoeuvre to threaten either, or else 
to make war on a third front. Having 
made the vast investment required to 
build bases and infrastructures all 
alone the Chinese bordeT, having 
greatly increased its forces in all 
categories, the Soviet Union has in 
fact absorbed the full strategic 
•consequences of China's hostility. The 
cost thus imposed has brought 
advantage to the West, but no amount 
of friendly diplomacy between 
Washington and Peking can now 
Increase that benefit - nor for that 
matter could the benefit be lost if the 
di plomatic cli mate were to d eteriomte . 

Kissinger could have easily 
negotiated full diplomatic relations 
wifii Peking on the terms that the 
Carter Administration was to accept. 
That lie resisted that easy diplomatic 
success stands very much to his credit, 
and that of Nixon tod; the diminished 
calibre of Kissinger’s successors was 
perfectly demonstrated by their eager 
self-congratulations over the so-called 
“normalization" - achieved by the 
simple expedient of accepting Peking's 
terms. 

The chapter on “The Year - of- 
Europe" received its title, one 
presumes, in a spirit of irony, for of 
course there was no year of Europe. 
Having spent much time in intimate 
dialogue with adversaries, .Kissinger 
was being accused at home and abroad 
Of withholding his attentions from the 
Allies. He responded by planning a 
suitably dramatic initiative, which was 
to be introduced by a self-designated 


"major speech” about intcr-Allicd 
relations, and was to culminate in the 
solemn signature of a new charter or 
treaty between the United Stales, the 
Nato Allies and the Japanese. In other 
words, it was to be “The Year of the 
Allies". But the Allies for all sorts of 
reasons would not cooperate, and 
some had outright sabotage on their 
minds: the British with Heath at the 
helm wunted to toe the French line at 
all costs, or at least to be seen to do so; 
tne Italians and Japanese were evasive; 
the Germans under Brandt were 
determined to show how successfully 
they could resist American diplomacy, 
even if there was nothing contrary to 
their interests to resist; and the French 
could not in the end be other than 
equivocal because they were 
represented by Michel Jobert, who 
sought to become Pompidou's 
successor by posing as the neo-Gaullist 
defender of an independence that the 
Americans had by men finally learned 
to appreciate, and which (hey had no 
intention whatever of compromising - 
least of all by a new Atlantic Charter 
that would largely have reaffirmed 
American obligations. 

Soviet-American relations are, 
implicitly at least, the pervasive theme 
of the whole book, but there are no 
striking new insights nor any 
Interesting revelations when Kissinger 
deals with the subject directly. Soviet 
matters become interesting only in 
other contexts, whether the Chinese or 
the Middle Eastern. The Soviet leaders 
could not of course understand 
Watergate, Even much later, no 
amount of lecturing by their 
“consultants” and Americanologists 
could persuade them that the 
American President could not, for 
example, force passage of SALT-II 
through a reluctant Senate, so (hat one 
may imagine their utter inability to 
understand how Nixon could be 
seriously embarassed by the Watergate 
investigation. But in due course they 
did at least absorb the hard fact that 
Nixon could not, for example, deliver 
on the Implied promises of vast capital 
loans, and their reaction was to 
withdraw into a more reserved 
attitude. Kissinger records this 


reaction but by its nature there is not 
much to write about. 

The Egyptian and Syrian attack on 
Israel of October 6, 1973. started a new 
crisis whose consequences soon proved 
to be exceptionally wide-ranging. 
Kissinger, seemingly from the first, 
saw the crisis as a great opportunity 
and his account of wnal followed takes 
up virtually the whole of the second 
half of the book. The encounters with 
Sadat , the Israelis and President Assad 
of Syria are described in great detail 
and at great length but the material is 
fascinating and fully warrants 
Kissinger's extended treatment. The 
purpose of his shuttle diplomacy was, 
of course, to bypass each side's 
foreign -affairs bureaucracy and deal 
directly with the principals, who had a 
greater freedom of action and a greater 
readiness to explore imaginative 
solutions than their underlings. The 
world is full of Middle-Eastern experts 
and “Arabist” diplomats who insist 
that Kissinger did not tackle the “real 
issue", namely the Palestinians. The 
assertion that the Arabs would never 
accept such an accommodation with 
Israel used to be the stock-in-trade of 
such experts; when some Arabs, at 
least, let them down by behaving as 
realistic national leaders prepared to 
acknowledge the facts of power, such 
experts took refuge with the 
Palestinians, whose intransigence was 
far more reliable. For it was not just 
Egypt that took the road of 
accommodation in 1973, but Syria also. 
In the wake of Kissinger's diplomatic 
bridge-building, "rules of the game” 
were established for the first time 
between Syrians and Israelis, whereby 
each side in its dealings with the other 
has since been using force in a limited 
and controlled fashion. It seems 
that the minimum of reciprocal 
understanding that Kissinger engen- 
dered between the two siaes in 1974 
has never quite evaporated. 

Kissinger's Middle East policy - 
operatea in a far wider arena than that 
oi the Levant, if only because the 
Soviet Union kept trying to re-enter 
the ring (without; however, doing the 
one thing that would have earned its 
admission, namely re-establishing 


relations with Israel), while Kissing., 
himself kept trying to enlist other E 
powers - notably the Saudis 
support of his efforts. And then of 
couree the Allies kept pressing fa 
quick results - without, however 
being willing to contribute anythine to 
achieve a settlement. The great failure 
was of course the passive acceptance of 
the oil-price revolution, whose 
disastrous economic consequence* 
have continued to be felt ever since 
Kissinger has been accused of havlne 
actually encouraged the original 
small, pre-1973 increases extorted bv 
the Shah of Iran but the most that can 
be charged against him after 1973 Is 
that he failed to appreciate how 
crippling the consequences of Opec's 
price increases would be for the 
productive economies of the world. 

So far it has been Kissinger’s destiny 
that his achievement has only been 
magnified by the doings of his 
successors. Carter's foreign policy, (he 
feeble probity of Cyrus Vance and 
the goings-on of Kissinger's parodic 
successor as National Security Advis- 
er. could only enhance Kissinger's re- 
sidual personal authority 
on the world scene -and his reputation 
has been further consolidated by the 
Reagan Administration’s record to 
date. Carter's men were fiorcely 
determined to do the opposite of 
whatever Kissinger had done or would 
do; Reagan's first team - increasingly 
dominated by Haig, whose power over 
policy kept increasing to the very day 
of his fall - embraced rather than 
avoided imitation, and made a very 
bad job of it (the Buenos Aifes- 
London shuttle was only the most 
vividly absurd example.) Where 
once there was Kissinger on the scene 
moving in a sinuous diplomatic dance, 
we saw instead the clumsy tread of Hie 
elephant. 

Kissinger’s book may be read as a 
- political travelogue; as a major 
contribution - although naturally 
highly subjective - to contemporary 
history; as a first-class manual pi 
statecraft; and a practical guide-book 
to jet-age diplomacy. It is a thoroughly 
good read. 
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Thev ; covered . wagons w$re ’ nipre 
' attractive than Wall Street, or. the 
nialn.' street ■ of most Midwestern 
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pioneers, wrangles about the budget. 
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failing to back early efforts at 
European unification, and gives 
insufficient weight to such prompt 
. American initiatives as the Acheson- . 
Clayton proposal of 1946, recently re- 
examined by W. W. Rostow. He 
blames the policy of the two victorious 
superpowers, which “decreed that the 
European nation states should be 
restored”, and praises the federalist 
militants’ movement, which “by the 
end of 1947 ... was close to achieving 
political success in Western Europe, 
(hanks to its own maturity and 
increasing popular support on tne one- 
hand and, on the other, to a sudden 
change In the international scene,” He 
continues: 

Its development was similar to that 
of all great historical movements, 
Individuals in pre-war days had first 
evolved the idea; later, private 
groups and associations had 
'.championed it despite all set-backs: 
now atlast the movement had gained 
; the support of all or mosf of the 
• parties, ; the appointed ch&jinels df 
political opinion, and through them 
the realization of the European idea : 

. '.was in light. . ' . 

' .Would that history were so simple,- • 
or soiencoiiragihg- Professor Lipgeni's 
"pn the other hand” gives the gnrite 
away, ,AI1 the : congresses - an4 
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only one chapter: a crucial and original 
contribution by Professor Alan 
Miiward of the University of ■ 
Manchester. His jauntiness can jar. He 
seems to me a little unfair In his 
references to Ernst von der BeugelJ 
pioneering work on the Marshall Plan » 
'‘Committee of European Economic. 
Co-operation"; he overreacts against • 
the “myth” that “economic recovery In 
Western Germany was dependent on. 
the currency reform of 1948"; and he -- 
errs In writing so categoricaUy. tW‘ 
William Diebold is ’’the only historian 
to . pay , . even the -nglw* 
attention" to the European Customs- 
Union Study-Group set up In thjwaW 

of the Marshall Plan. I have, and so Uj 

Miriam Camps. Neither of J 
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thatProressor Miiward has gowro^. 
further- than anyone; and to wio. 
account of it is both valuable, flw 
fascinating. Most striking: of . 
findings In the Public Record’ OfflW 
are some notes by Bevin which oiigw 
to quality, at least, his reputatwn »r 
“intl-European". Perhaps 
some very wise words, 
here,; from Sir Edmund . 
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Between 1712 and 1714 Leipzig bought 
for its Stadtsbibliothek an extra- 
ordinary treasure: an altogether 

remarkable collection of setcento 
drawings from an otherwise unknown 
source m Rome, the prlore Francesco 
Antonio Rensi. The most remarkable 
component is the largest collection 
anywhere of drawings by Gianlorenzo 
Bernini. These are so numerous and so 
various, and they relate to such a great 
portion of his career, from the “Pluto 
and Proserpina" of 1621 to the 
"Sacrament Altar" first on view to the 
public in St Peter's at Christmas 1674, 
that they can hardly have been brought 
together haphazardly. The probability 
is that they were obtained from a 
family heir of the artist, if not from that 
servant of his who, according to 
Domenico Bernini, his son and one of 
his biographers, supported his own 
family tor twenty years by the sale of 
drawings and models acquired in 
Bemlnrs service. Some at least of the 
Rensi selection seem to have belonged 
tooneofGlanlorenzo’s most voracious 
admirers, Queen Christina. 

Rensi virtually excluded, or could 
not obtain, Bernini's architectural 


classes of figurative work: several 
portrait heads drawn in chalk and 
caricatures with pen and ink, as well as 
a wealth of preparatory material for 
figures and draperies, worked in ink or 
in chalks or In some combination of 
these: together with a handful of 
significant modelll or folly developed 
compositions, either autograph or fair 
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toe antique sculptures, which he never 
ceased to admire, and from nature, the 
notable exception being his superb 
“Ry from the torso of “Laocoon”, 
which was his proving ground for the 
■ • leading directly to the 

TJanlel”, 

U was enterprising of today's leading 
Khplar of Bernlnf to persuade the 
*525“? der Bildenden KOnste, to 
which the Stadtsbibliothek collection 
wastran&ferred in 1953, to lend almost 
fjhty sheots of drawing by the master 
Kwki,? few , cases » by his pupils) for an 
SfHjMt year in the United 
this exhibition toured six 
7* Was the first time since the 
w‘y. eighteenth century that such a 
, 8e, p ction had been seen 

• S!i LeIpz,g ; f nd the first tlme that 
a? erossea the Atlantic, However 
,? urator of important 
shnS U iH declined the opportunity to 
drawin fp, because “they 
aS IiSlS k^e-rcafe, highly finished 
' nZiL a a 7 0r0 i ,s dra * i 4 s deemed 


remarkably coherent effort under his 
supervision. Pamela Gordon and 
Steven Ostrow, with Sharon Cather. 
write of “Function"; while Linda 
Klinger, with Nicola Courtright and 
Hans Dreyer, writes no less luridly of 
“Style”. Then the Professor himself 
contributes “Bernini and the Art of 
Social Satire”, a characteristically and 
appropriately witty commentary upon 
the last item in the exhibition, a 
1 Caricature, of Innocent XI" penned 
when Bemini was octogenarian, or 
nearly. This acerbic, art-hating Pope, 
consciously the spiritual heir ofPius V, 
was plagued by gout and by gallstones, 
a hypochondriac to boot. He has taken 
to-his bed wearing an episcopal mitre. 
The Bishop of Rome is ridiculed in the 
style that titillates the susceptibilities of 
even the mightiest, an anthro- 

E omornhlc cricket in the throes of 
ernlm's insecticide. The critical 
afflatus which makes of this scrap of 
paper, marked with a few tremulous 

f ienstrokes, “a monumental watershed 
n the history of art” is breathtaking. 
We inhale nltrattinl carichl by the 
Carracci; deliberate crudities which 
animate the manuscripts of DUrer and 
Erasmus and Michelangelo; graffiti on 
the walls of ancient Pompeii and of 
ancient and modem Rome; 
pasquinades, Bernini’s own comedies 
in tne vein of Plautus; and Bernini's 
own grillo In testa. 

There follow entries for seventy- 
nine sheets comprising 119 drawings. 
The lifting in recent years of sheets 
from old mounts has enabled the Lavin 
team to reproduce for the first time 
thirteen reverse sides which were only 
mentioned, plus six, which were not 
mentioned by Henrich Brauer and 
Rudolf Wittkower and which include 
the study for the statue of Philip IV in 
S. Maria Maggiore, and more studies 
for the “Baptist Preaching” on the 
frontispiece of P. Oliva’s Prediche. 
Furthermore, Lavin illustrates one 
important workshop sheet overlooked 
by those earlier authorities: a study for 
the remodelling of a nave bay. In S. 
Marla del PopoTo. From the Princeton' 
seminar emerge clearly two 
associations of importance, correcting 
Brauer Rnd Wittkower. The Leipzig 
drawing (Lavin, no 88) with another in 
a private collection, illustrated but as 
yet “unpublished", certifies Bernini’s 
role in furnishing Bacicclo with a 
composition of tho “Intercession of 
Christ and the Virgin" for the dome 
fresco In the. GcsCl Brauer and 
Wittkower had considered the Leipzig 


that. Another Leipzig drawing (Lavin, 
no 81). regarded by Brauer and 
Wittkower as a study for a bronzetto 
contemporary with the Piazza della 
Minerva “Elephant and Obelisk" is 
convincingly explained, together with 
two other trial designs in ine Vatican 
Library, as an experiment toward the 
Piazza della Minerva monument itself. 
Although more could perhaps have 
been made of the technical contrast 
between this quick sketch for a heroic 
figure and the refined contrapposto in 
the designs for a pair of andiron 
figures, “Vulcan" and “Venus”, all 
these additions contribute notably to 
scholarship. An outstandingly valuable 
analysis is that of the high altar studies 
for S. Andrea al Quirinale where 
Bernini was in complete charge. As 
Sharon Cather's. entry remarks, they 
help “to clarify the changes that were 
then made in the architecture of the 
building in response to the expanded 
narrative program.” 

The catalogue offers a multitude of 
precise and illuminating perceptions, 
among them reflections on Bernini's 
abiding obsession with the primordial 
authority of antique sculpture. But one 
apparent misinterpretation of the 
visual evidence should be mentioned. 
In analysing the design for the 
memorial tablet to Carlo Barberini in 
S. Maria in Aracoeli, Nicola 
Courtright notes: “The upper corners 
of the frame are scrolled; the lower 
comets are pierced and a band loops 
around them, tied in the centre to what 
is probably a skull.” The questionable 
method of inference is “tnat the oval 
shape on the drawing stands for a skull 
may be inferred from the presence of a 
skull below the inscription on the 
monument”. Surely not. The drawing 
shows bareheaded, trumpeting Fames 
supporting the tablet; below that, a 
plumed helmet. The General's 
monument substitutes for the Fames 
seated allegorical figures, each 
casqued with a plumed heltnet. This 
martial headgear cancels the motif of a 
single helmet below; and a- skull is 
Introduced appropriately. i . . - 

The Lavin team are sensitive also to 
Bernini’s attention to Renaissance 
sculpture; but rather less to his Interest 
in painting, so explicit in Chantelou’s 
Journal. Neither Correggio, nor 
Parmigianino, nor Guido Reni are 
mentioned. Yet it is hard to isolate the 
impressions which these three had 
made, respectively, upon him as the 
author of *The Ecatesy of St Theresa” 
for S. Maria della. Vmbrla and of the 
“Si Jerome” for Siena -Cathedral; of 
the early, highly mannered project for 


drawing to be for Bernini’s “Sangue tfi 
Crlsto" composition Just preceding 
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Thought to be a working drawing For the Palazzo Aider! bust of 
Clement X, this profile study by Bernini Is reproduced from the ' 
book reviewed here. 
the “Constantine", which is illustrated Appendix II: “Photomontage 

by the chalk drawing in Madrid; and of Reconstructions of Divided Drawings 
tne chalk studies for the St. Ambrose in the Exhibition", which in several 
and the St. Augustine intended for the instances manifests the • probable 
“Cathedra Petri”. Van Dyck is contemporaneity of more tnan one 

mentioned: but only in footnotes — ‘ ' “ *• 

referring to the triple portrait of 
Charles I supplied to Bernini for 


project. Also, a rarity in exhibition 
referring to the triple portrait of catalogues, there is an Index of Names 
Charles I supplied to Bernini for as well, as a Bibliography. In 
sculpting the King's bust. Yet Van compilations of this nature some 
Dyclc's superb portrayal of “principc repetition is almost inevitable; 
Tomaso di Savoia” . paid for in J anuary although it is mildly irritating to be told 
1635. was surely seen by Bernini on his on p 294, and again oq p 3ffi, that the 
way through Turin during the period of ; .A|Ueri , Pope, . Clement TX, was. < 

after his return to Rome from Paris was splendid, scholarly catalogue at this 
highly suggestive both in his drastic price fewer, slips, such as “Guilio" 
revision ol the action of horse and Romano, . “Lomzzao” and 
rider, and in his introduction of a “Prosperpina", or "the entry of the 
cascade of drapery , to set off that emperor Charles Y into Rome in 
notion. The Scope of Bernini’s' . 1636". No less easy to correct would 
sensitivity to art, not i qst to the antique have been the • exchange of captions ■ 
and to natuire, was almost' Rubensian. between figures 82 and 83. Otherwise 
■' • • • .■• ' f • Professor Layiii and l)is young-faithfuls • 

In general the visual as -well as 1 the. have rendered signal service to Bprrrini : ' - . 
Intellectual needs of the reader art well studies, and,- fn to doing i evangelized . 
Watered for; arid the .layout Is ple&sing. nobly for Bernini In the Uni tea States 




ing's bust. Yet Van 


highly suggestive both in his drastic 
revision or the action of horse and 
rider, and in his introduction of a 
cascade of drapery - to set off that 
action. The Scope of Bernini’s' 
sensitivity to art, not i qst to the antique - 
and to nature, was almost' Rubensian. 

: ' In general the visual; as -well as the 


“Prosperpina", or “the entry 
emperor Charles Y into R< 
1636”. No less easy to correct 


The Antwerp master 


Christopher Brown 


was set during thatstay, although while excitement of unfolding a long- case is there an extended postscript -to 
“the tpste-for the Dutch masters had forgotten mystery. And the .article his lengthy study of Cornells Van der 


■uriW^vi w- 1 a woe popular 
‘ are ^1° studies 

drawi^uL S| r^ l r SC€,le; an d tney are 
’■ ■•fiJKfi J he ^9 of genius in a 
: " ? th « superficial eye can 

looit repetitious. 


r come naturally, that for Rubens had to which follows it in this collection also 

* ^ o u be acquired". It was Oskar Fischel’s springs from and develops a brilliant 

Julius o.Held lectures at the. Kaiser Friedrich- insight - that it is the Glynde Place 

Rubens and His Circle: Studies edited Museum which opened the eyes of the sketch which gives the correct 
by Anne W.Lowenthal, David Rosand young Held to the great Flemish arrangement of the Banqueting House 
and John Walsh master. His doctoral thesis dn Dilrer ceiling canvases. ' They have been 


.and John Walsh 

207pp plus un-numbered pages of 
black-and-white illustrations, ' 


rehung accordingly; 


Guildford: Princeton l 
Press. £26; (paperback, 
0 691 03968 2 ■■ '• ' 


i iii ret roiin n« • - ; bibliography of Held's publications is : . ' - w , . - . 

iHustratlons. , - appcn s d J^ , bls volume'- tpok hini to ' ' 

tton University ., Antwerp and con firmed his admiration - fodlvld^^0;^o£. ar? JJ j 
rbMK, 19M ■■ ••• for ButeW HeljJ/Jte, 

■ ■> •••■.' Jofdaens (on, whbm.iSief Assembled •:.“ 11 

matenalfor "* ~ 


Van Eyck '‘Marriage BathV owned by 
Van der Ge«t (remarking on the 
appearance of ‘an "early copy df this- 
extraordinary painting), and then 
introduces,- almost hr an asldej-'the. 


wh?h^! talo ^ ue , 18 tfounly for: those 
" w refill ^ 0R Tlbe aesthetic sense 
1 ' ^ol? f Brn ni ’ a draughtmanship 
: ' PiHmifv ■ C n e .^ ■ di . • tocco " which 
.'Krt^L . Ba fofoltca» • his other 
■ • ' nER^ d "propriamente un 


"This is the second collection of Julius , 


« 1 -tnougnr. : noi one - ir : seems; even; 

.■“S? • among the legions of Antwerp feebefis 
. and schdlars, hatf previously troubled to 

ons of Ihe -"Four ^ d.,c In H. =ii,V 

ie,ls in Brussel^ ‘ ‘ , L w, 


although they include twp pq Jord&eqs approach. . Aitho 
and oiie on Van Dyck, are centered on iconographer wil 
Rubens ; the artist wnbnL 1 more than knowledge' of daa 
any other. Held has made his 6wn. ri(?ver sett.; out. 
TTiey-. ha^i bqen . edited ■ with the . Intellectual puzzles. 


Breationw'iu ’ .|,T- euwi 

• i'wWemnuSP? « 1 be many readers 
.1741®^^ , p - J- Mariette (lid in 
.• AiBachS.2?^ 1 ? du ; B erninet.ceiix 


on the staff at- (Columbia, wnere weia . - jengtn on joraaens is surciy oecauw nj 
taught for many years. The volume; as ■ ( fek * that for ;all * its ironographica 
Ahne W, Lowenftal, Davjd Rpsand complexity, the jwtidte qupl^crfhi 
and John Walsh Jnf explain Jo- their • : work was simply not sufficiently high « 
foreword, was planned to hoiiotir thwr,:: sustain disinterest; His nWniodcafi bf 
teheber's seventy-fifth birthday; id the observed In Rubehs and yoftterman 


°* Dyck' eto);had been- triect,HeId wfta ./ W 1 . Wdpn to the stddy oJRuberiJ’S'. 
,at ableloloqk at thepictures afresfrartd -JflWfSS; 

demonstratod that' the ; ptoWon.of tho , t 1 I ,>y ^ u la haV© prefa rired to , 

fl P:~. lannlfl Lillnlae - / 1 fflOl rrt' ' 
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certain 


see Ut .its 
aVticie 6n 


himself made jtiie selw^on arid 
contributed , an : ; aUtqblogr 


contributed , an ! * autoblograpl 
preface in .’ which ihe movtntly.rec 
Mafint visit to relatives in the ‘‘bte 
Iarid"%of HoUand in l^,; Wheti 

' • ■ J.- i ■- 0'lL .K . l. m J ft Ua 
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Furnishing the troops 


Valerie Pearl 

Ronald Hutton 

The Royalist War Effort 1642-1646 
271pp. Longman. £12. 
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Parliament ^’instead ol^ promoting corollary, proposals to make them locally, a difficult task because the merely a base but a battlefield andm 
ordered security “set heading men of pay higher taxVs, - issues the more Rovafist records. uni ke the wealtfiiestcounties were also fcS 
each county against each other to the controversial in that they were bound parliamentary Mures, o« i few. Local disturbed , n problem made ^ 
ruin of 'themselves and their up with politics and religion. In the twes were levied by informing the acute ns parliamentary press™ 

communities". He brings out the Scots War, Charles met political ' 5 ,h e n relyhmon ,ncreased ’ 

widesoread indifference or hostility to opposition when he tried to reform the particular village and men retying on 

either cause in most of the English militia, and even the (private) activities ^lf-assessment to a PP^ on J ndivid ^ button describes how Ctafe 
counties upon which the Royalist war of the saltpelremen, as they collected shares. These Payments were replaced with expert . ifc 
effort was to be based, making an the raw material for gunpowder, were augmented, by whuMnd^bCMU commanders the generals whom £ 
exception for Herefordshire, listed in the Grand Remonstrance as from wealthy men in t he 1 focahhes and had first chosen more for their iocs] 
Cumberland, Westmoreland and most inimical to liberty. England was a by the seaueslration of ihepropertyof position than for their prowess In 
of Wales, where the majority of the lightly taxed, unmiiitarized country. local parliamentarians. Hutton says field. Such men stood aloof froo lie 
community disn laved loval tv to the ,,, .. . . . ... that Ojarles was reluctant to use this quarrels of the gentry and were reftl* 

kina B?rmina tampon tlreaiher hand, .*? ,hls was to be changed terribly power perhaps from a concern to in their prosecution of the war iSb 

55f’ SEES* fervid ^supporter of wfh* a few years. It has been protect private property, but local their exploitation of ill J 

PartiamenP (In something of a “ ,cu,al ® d that few ? r * han °. ne Royalists usually felt no such qualms opportunities. The policy n 

momentary lapse from his customary T before 1 f^hough this hasto be quahfied by generally successful and the m 

objectivity, Hutton calls its se r vice of Charles I before ^ the the lack of hard evidence about the Commanders regained much of fe 
parlinmentnrianism “virulent") but outbreak of hostilities. WUhm a year of sca i e and effectiveness of Royalist ground their predecessors had lost, ba 
although he is right to say that we do conscription over 1 10,000 were under sequestration it is clear that it was not a t the cost ofincreasina hostility lads 
not know why it wns so partisan (not JPP.5 ■ ^ rTl^th p ! ar K 6t on J h ® Royalist provinces, which ranged fan 

just because it was a manufacturing SI 11 ??,?? king s ssde. The Royahst Parliament at groups of gentry seeking to raise n 

centre - no other Black Country semi- of ] h ® i a ™*J f ® f S linfur? P x '° rd e ? rl Y in ™ imposed three army capable of controlling the refrhi 
industrial town showed such France at the end °f the next century, further duties: Pnvy Seal letters troops to armed -uprisings in the 

partisanship), his stress on neutralism J® 1 ^ requesting loans from the wealthy,, remoter country areas. The challaw 

leads him at limes to underestimate who had cn j°y cd a s y* t ® ni conscription, for which impressment to the king was contained and l£ 

popular support for Parliament even a fiL committees were formed m the generals restored confidence in ibe 

though he recognizes that some of that advantage, found that sterner regimes counties, and the excise (the damned Royalist cause. In this connetlw 
support was a response to the- plunder hshting wars ™ r„ SSL P uhdl device”), the only financial Hutton points to the oulsfawSu 

ana rapacity of the Royalist armies. demands for money. In Oxfordshire, imposition made upon the provinces by achievements of the two princes, 
, , , ( ...... . for example Royalist orders under the the king’s central authority which was Rupert and Maurice, in administratis 

LocaloMthyforeedthe king tora.se contnbution treaty brought in on - both general and compulsory. The and military leadership, a reassess** 
his armed forces by private Initiative, amount seventeen times higher than Westminster Parliament had been of their abilities and characters, m 

Hutton likens his action to the the i highest sums paid as Ship Money demandingsuchataxfornearlyayear. he beli™ to have Sen 

establishment of a joint-stock company and ten times higher than the 6 maliened But for the kinflit wasa fils? 

for the promotion of the war. The Parliamentary Subsidy of 1641. Life Tn th _ _ ven . the ra : R j ntI dnw ® Tbe R ova llsts rarhara ««- 

entlrnrlscs^ 8 K? fin w», nSt a succell fbnhe k“g infidel in Sklng on'A 

n h £ ® u!g d *1 1 f fS Tire excise produced little except in forces, went down to a shatter™ 

tsSTS'aa, sra&aaHs assasaasS 
FSsSissI iHJS trssfss-B-sK tssssssaSt 

need for munitions Brew Refnre Inna inrinHino^thl even when, as sometimes happened, it but without avail, for he no longer had 

need tor munitions grew. Before long, sometimes including the razing of was Iater “redeemed” bv nnld-im the nower to coerce unwllliiiR mi 

S' Son"' oTal inds had 5-2* SSSSjOipX loakoS 

become common on hoU siS Lv SS? wiiS ™ U P 8,1 the available cash which a the Roynlist heartlands were mdu* 

England before the Civil War was not a than fell on the fiefd, and plunder and K5E ^ r jJl elmcd nnd ,he firsl % 

premier military power and looting. SEX - 

farm implements, although nominally 1 hit ton sums up his valuable MM 
! • subject to compulsory purchase, loft freshly informative wbfk bV Mg 

5 f ' -i. _ j., ' • ‘ the victims without the means to pay that “in the Inst analysis it was Ihe g 

S TFI Ca OT 1 1 TTI !s . future taxes and was sometimes community, not Parliament 

r 9 ; ■ L V*V4'V/ LU-ll-lU > . indistinguishable from the pillage and defeated Charles, not from halrMQ 

with n inuntv xtvle nnd hpr nnmptiroi T..iiv r.iimin.ii nne a „ n s„ cf looting common enough without any his ciuise but from haired of the « 

analiSi an? suDOOrtlntt SdMrMui 'of 7 k i h P retence » legality. But apart from all itself”. It is a fashionable 

SplS Ik 1 * 16 “f f hese burdens the war seriously but one wonders what meaning it £ 

explanation, are xepr rirmiy in tnqir of machines in his fields in the early impoverished tne Rovalist counties Elsewhere Hutton re cognizes w 

. ** Y' ' . ' X^ e ^ n °L 0n y , 0 [i , he labour ers, but importance in the national economy, population was alienated * 

• 1 tells an intngulngistory of service also on the sUtutes, and on the was lost; attempts to develop Bristol 5s royal cause, ns long as tht «g 
m husbandry in dong m his ton cal judgment of .JPs in Berkshire m local an alternative entrepflt and with it possessed an army with which » 
perspective. Though the institution has d *P u rt e8, ..^ e * aw *. ° r the possibility of exploiting the vnlu- terrorise the provinces intoprovi&J 

.now . passed ■ from the .scene, .-it Interpretation, ; ..was evidently able North Welsh cattle trade were him with the materials of war .IJjj 
underwent .'two major " cycles, undergoing change. But all In all. Dr foiled by Parliament's pcxSasio? 5 nrmv was ^destroyed at Naseby W 
flourishing |n the fifteenth and Kuamauls description of one way of Gloucester, an effective check of the whnt if it had survived or fdrcedtdjj 
sixteenth centuries, declining in the getting abpuron to the farm, set firmly extensive trade and wmmunlM lons or even beSn SrSn, « <^3 

sswaaftssS SSasss astf 

beM ““ •'■ty provided temDtin* “would and did defeat Ihe Wm*. 


0 582 50301 9 widespread indi rference or hostility to opposition when he tried to reform the P a . r / lcula ^' la t s ^ =5 d ortfo nSlilual 

, ■ . . , , . either cause in most of the Ennlish militia.and even the (pnvate) activities self-assessment to apportion individual 

II is unwise to judge a book by its “JJn W £S lli ^RoWlwar of the saltpelremen, as they collected shares. These payments were 

wrapper. From its dust-cover "P?" 71 IL P .u- t nr a ..nnniHer were auamented bv voluntary donations 


wrapper. From its dust-cover sunnowder were augmented by voluntary donations 

reproduction of the picture by Charles 10 b Herefordshire listed in the Grand lemonstrance as from wealthy men in the localities and 

Cope of Charles I raising his gf^riand WestmoreU^d and^i !n& to a by the serration of the property of 

lt!ic\^ m de n |jS?f % lightly taxed, unmiiitarized country. 

enemies and rallying his friends), ^ errmina mm^n the mher hand All this was to be changed terribly power perhaps from a concern to 
^nald Hutton's Ttie Royalist War within a few years. It has been Uect private property, but local 


examination 


mimnry .nd ^KVwhi arms. Iiwa, a proportion of soldier, 10 of Hnance on the 

the Royalists . . , X. _ civilians not to be matched until the irinn’c aiHo Ths» Pnuniict Pnriinmpnf nt 


financial organization of the Rbynlists riTro S 
- which Is not blind to their faults and J ust because it was a ^ a nuf^tunhg 
■■mnirnouAc nr Atinn tn ihn nof-ticmnai centre — no other Black Country semi- 

showed 
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. It is based on detailed case 'ftrilnnenl'lmn “S' 5 ™ 6 "' ^ '■* to their 
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weaknesses or even to l he occasional 
atrocities which were com milted in the 
king's name (but not with his 
approval). It is based on detailed case 
studies of the areas mainly under royal 
control lliroughoul most of the 
Civil War: Wales, the Marches and 
the West Midlands, Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire. • Oxfordshire nnd 
Gloucestershire and the twenty or so 
counties to the west of these. From 
these areas, for the most pnrt 
religiously conservative and socially 
ana economically backward, the king 
first gathered an armv and then found 
the resources to furnish it throughout 
the war. It was there, in the Ven olte of 
the English Revolution, that his cause 
went down to utter defeat and his 
supporters staged their last stand. 

Hutton argues that in these Royalist 
areas of England and Wales the Civil 
War “did not arise inevitably from any 
fundamental, social, economic, 
religious or cyen political cleavage 
within local society. It was an artificial 


industrial 


civilians not to be matched until the 
rise of the armies of revolutionary 
France al the end of the next century. 


Hutton 
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joan Thirsk : 

Ann Kussmaul . 

' Servants Iq Husbandry in Early 
Modern England . 

.■ 233^j3. Cambridge University Pressj 

. 8521 23566 9. • 


,,re lw ^ ai,0 ‘ for example Royalist orders under the 

Local apathy forced the king to raise contribution treaty brought in an 
his armed forces by private initiative. amounL seventeen times higher than 
Hutton likens his action to the the highest sums paid as Ship Money 
establishment of a joint-stock company and ten times higher than the 
for the promotion of the war. The Parliamentary Subsidy of 1641. Life 
king's armies began virtually as private and property were no longer secure. In 


king's side. The Royalist Parliament at 
Oxford early in 1644 imposed three 
further duties: Privy Seal letters 
requesting loans from the wealthy,, 
conscription, for which impressment' 
committees were formed in the 
counties, and the excise (the “damned 
Dutch device”), the only financial 
imposition made upon the provinces by 
the king’s central authority which was 
-both general and compulsory. The 
Westminster Parliament had been 
demanding such a tax for nearly a year. 

In the event, the raising of local 


MNg a Himica ucbou vuiuaiij ua pm-aic an u property were no longer accurc. in fj nnnri . TO „- nnt „ SIUW « for thp lrino 

enterprises, the money given by the areas of battle and of advancing tw SS? Srodured^Utle exSm Pn 
individual supporters being used to and retreating armies, the tide! w nr ^S S 

.ttrbri TP».iifV intn m hv n f kJS.h. fU-ir ...h. nn ., Worcester, irregular levies imposed to 


attract recruits into regiments led by 
prominent Royalists. But such 


of war brought their unhappy 
accompaniments: long drawn-out 


donations soon proved insufficient as sieges, terroristic cavalry raids, 
the number of men under arms and the strategically destroyed houses, 


Worcester; irregular levies imposed to 
meet emergencies removed much of 
the money which would have gone to 
meet regular taxation; free quarter. 


^K7inc,udl„rT C razing of 

rr.SE rasa & ^ u r«^foTr; 

become common on bolh side,, dixea.', which may have killed more S«SL^iSSSSjS.i.7!lS.« 
preK h'mi'iln'ry 0 "'^ 85 h“ °" ^ plU " d ' r ^ Jheconxcrlp.iSn of the mn.crin?. 


looting. 


with a jaunty style, and her numerical Tull’s 
analysis, and supporting apparatus of i ab ou 
explanation, are kept firmly in their of mf 

K lpce . some of i ( In appendixes, so that eighth 
er narrative flows easilv. . . . 8nlP.Pi 


her narrative flows easily, ; . 

It tells an intriguing: story of service 
in Husbandry in long historical 
perspective. Though the institution has 
now . passed - from the scene, it 
underwent , 1 two major ' ' cycles, 
flourishing in the fifteenth and 


Tull’s fulminalions against his 
labourers before he resorted to the use 
of machines in his fields in the early 
eighteenth century.' He vented his 


eighteenth century. He vented tils 
spleen hot only on the labourers, but 
also on the statutes, and on the 


; or its 
evidently 


of war such as horses, carts nnd even 
farm implements, although nominally 
subject to compulsory purchase, loft 
the victims without the means to pay 
future taxes and was sometimes 
indistinguishable from the pillage and 
looting common enough without any 
pretence to legality. But apart from nil 
these burdens, the wnr seriously 
impoverished the Royalist counties. 
The trade with London, of central 
importance in the national economy, 
was lost; attempts to develop Bristol as 
an alternative entrepdt and with it 


the possibility of exploiting the vnlu- 
able North Welsh cattle trade, were 

fhllpH hu Parliamant'n 





subservience. But in Early Modern the south of England when agricultural enjoy, 

Englanq it was a proud and classless improvements called for a different '■ . 

word: some of the greatest lords m the : system of short hirlmtsof labourerc.for ■ ' '• • ' ' 
realm, weicomed the Chance . .to leSs than a ycar. Uvtng-in servants HPU ^ "TJ ^ " 

acknowledge themselves servants to a were fast disappearing from the south I [|P ' r fl Q 1 1 i 

. yet greater lord. So Ann Kussmmil has by ■ 183fl. and most rapidly df all from X uv “ u h Ul ^ 

jo.define exactly the function of her the ftmiri-ero^na belt that runs- from V - ■ •' 

• servants, and she does this with Dorset tp^East Anglia. They survived ' T — : 

• jpnJwW® precision. Servants _ in much, longer in the highland, zone, John BOSSV ' 

husbandry were different from day being still use fulin country with rueaed- v , • 

labourers (who lived out), and terrain. Small farms, nnd industrially- 777777 1 

different again from apprentices, who employments . . lolm Lennon . 

Were taken on for seven years to be _ J .. c nirkeiMi it r, l,,. 

.trained in the ways of farmlnc, . The decline of service in husbands ? e “5^ l * t . anl ! ,ur ^.f h e DubUrter,. 


:ai (udgmenp of JPs in Berkshire in local an al it 

'¥ tllimrrtSEI? 1, 'TSjL-- RW * I? the P° ssiW,it y of exploiting the vnlu- 
it interpretation, , . was . evidently able North welsh cattle tnHc u»*n> 

*s undergoing change. But all In all. Dr foiled by Parliament's possession of 
nd Kuamauls description of one way of Gloucester, an effective check of the 
he gettinglabourontothe form, set firmly extensive trade and communications 
h° U-i'Jm 1 * long ^ -tirne-perspectlve, a system Used on the Severn Valiev 
he skilfully executed, and a ’ model of even the traditlnnnl fairs anH marirate 
i" -.afiffa hi^-writlng that all can nVrM 


because 


eld in many places 
provided tempting 


servants, and she does this with ; Dorset tpljasl Anglia. They survived ' " r 
• jdinJrnMe precisian. Servants . in much longer in the highland, zone, J( 
husbandry were different from day being still use fulin country with rugged- 
labourers (who lived out), and terrain. Small forms, nnd industrially- T 
different again from apprentices, who employments. - - v< 

Were taken on for seven years to be _ .■ . „ n i 

. trained in the ways of farming,.. The decline of service in husbandry 
, Servants fq hu^at^rv wijre jaomalfo i > ■ Jhe s^vemeenth and nineteenth ^ 
l®&d fof ‘pfa » m: '^mmed^frenl ( labour »' 

■ ftthver's ifedv ate • at hfs table., qnd i shortages, caused by. ihe development .18 
batfprmed : all and tfy tasks ■ oh ; the; ? f many new.openihgs irtjndustrt. Yet . 0. i 
fafm.' They Werp Usually: male ' (the, A}- «tao- stemmed from changes In the -r 
female servants wire- more likelv in lialurc of agricultural tasks, though this vv 


progress of civility and indeed of 
Christianity .in . Ireland, with the 
diffusion of -English language., and 
institutlohs. According to Lennon this 


- p'lrusion- or . English language,, and 
institutlohs. According to Lennon this 
a incorrect. ■ He concedes- that 
er, . Stanihurit provided his Oxford tutor 
with a Edmund - Campion with most of the 
Past ». : . inforinatloi] for the latter's anti-Gaelic 
£ 12 £6 . : Inland* information which 

' : St®[jfhii|St republished as his own in 

Holinshed.s ChronlcIe\ but he had a 


classical scholars BroundJu^w^ 
at Leiden, and this. iLU ^^^ 
further examined* jmighf 
belter explanation; j 

evidence seems, to- 
mlsundertandlng of A 
mainly taken Up wim i 

commenB on the 


ll 1311. >bnuiu»' ... rOfOO! 

friendship with his 
imlgri Rldiard yeirtepn^gj. 
Verstegan was 
racialist. • 


saved up enough money (p settle 0n a 
:• smallholding, otherwise they worked historical 
asday labourers, orthoy dia botti ( . -- allow anyi 
:;.;'A routine of. moving oil fromibhei^ ■. sSSEVl-i 
farming family to anomer adniirhbly . 
suited the needs of young men dn air. 
restless phase of ihefr Hyes. ahd Dr ■ 

Kussmaul reckons that around algi^i 


phenomena in a' 


t on, particularly, to cOnstitiitionai.: ® two P ieces of: evidence: 
' - Indhlstofiellkfi^^. second account of- the 


Irish 

descendants'^ 


as De rebus , In 
Uwefpin 1584 (and 
as an appeddix to 


-SStSfiss. 

statistics which f he supplies In an array. .Sl^^^cleal 
of tables, graphs, and maps drawn aSi ia 
from settrertent papers, , ;'. parish,' .ESSSS'llsSnota'Af- 
registers, petty, and quarter 'sfeSsiph -SP 11 tn*east?rn Eugla^d 

records* ana nincteenth-cefjtury ; SO the tangled ' knot- of e 

censuses, covering ali parts of; the for . the rise apd fall i pf 'setvj 
kingdom.. The archival investigation husbandry !* not fullyunravall0.^QH^h^^^jj^jiw 
lying behind ihis book is formidable, piece .• of . \ evident dfr;-;s5nih»i>ftt..'M • »«&iE 


iSthnihufstdf u 


'-14 ill 1 1 
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Early, middle and late 


Denis Matthews 

Alan Tvson (Editor) 

Beetboven Studies 3 

298pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£25. 

0 521 24131 6 

It is five years since the second of Alan 
Tyson's collections of Beethoven 
Studies appeared; and though the 
increase in price of this new volume 
is alarming it is, one hastens to add, a 
more generous offering of nearly 300 
pages. Most of the writers arc familiar 
colleagues but two, Christopher 
Reynolds and Sieghard Brandenburg, 
are new to the senes. Five of the eight 
essays are derived from papers 


lnle^pe^ripds^ ’^[h ^special Average "of 53® ,hc 't ho Omar's 

the remarkable growth of style from an unhnnnv (tp8rrin^Jnn ll !!r > *h sccn,s mvo ,[ vcd W, H fj nd him rewarding 
the earlv Vipnm nmrirc tn »c™; ■■ dcscnpiion of the yuung on ihe sketches, which are printed uno 


the early Vienna works to the “Eroica” Beethoven' 
and the “Rasumovsky” quartets, for exampk 
1 nere are however some new thoughts major and i 
about antecedents for the "Heiliger even the ' 
Dankgesang of op 132. and a detailed which we ci 
transenpt of Beethoven's diary or must dain 
Tagebuch from 1812 to 1818. an however, a 
agonizing time in his personal life that Beethoven 


Beethoven s lasting achievement in. 
for example, the C minor Trio, the A 
major and C major sonatas from op 2. 

— — *1— ■ n* «i * . 
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Joseph Kerman explores a feature 
of sonata form, so important in 
Beethoven but often neglected or ill- 
served by analysts: the coda. The 


labelled for reference in un appendix, served by analysis: the" cod; 

unpredictable behaviour of a 
The next two essays are happily referred back to Haydn and esi 

1 r — -■ J • -■ 1 tn D„_.l i j _-J 


™ the ” ,a i?i Pj ano Concerto juxtaposed, for t hcv deni "w i i ^ h e 
which we call "no 1 . The musicologist "Prometheus" Variations on md 


SES.SI™ 3BSSE& Sf 

sss=— sssslis 


third-period mastery of the “Ham- 
merkiavier" Sonata. 

The pooular tripartite divisions have 
been called "simplistic”, but as 
Douglas Johnson says at the start of the 
first essay: “It is too late to tamper with 
the three periods." Yet even “early” 


essays are derived from papers S'" ” r 7; "IT *“* * 

presented during a Beethoven ^ a . va 8 ue enough term, 

conference at the Oniversity of North y ar &£ Jf l?fe Sft 

Carolina in 1977, which year also, n ®? u ■ 10 the ^ t ‘T e of 
„,rfe«l the retirement of William S. SXi™ Sy a? h °?‘ K„Z d ^ “ 


Richard Kramer, like Douglas 
Johnson, is a skilled analyst: he 
examines the strange introduction to 
the finale of op 18 no 6, which 
Beethoven called “La Malinconia' 1 , in 


noting overlaps, and ends by tubulating 
nil the known sketches, variation by 
variation: yet finds room to discuss the 
problems of the form, the ordering of 
the variations, nnd the influence of 
Beethoven's much earlier contrapuntal 
studies. Since the first glimmerings of 


marnea me renremeni oi mumm o. ni1 - r .-. c T ^.u__ 

Newman, well known for his works on , Jahnson finds a 

the history of the Sonata and on significant subdivision in the years 1794 
Beethoven “performing practice"; and .SffJg? a '° n r e '.. The y . we , re m 
Dr T>son offers the present £52" 1 and in which 

symposium to Professor Newman “as a f . P™ ° f Study B w ? 

tokenof respect”. Haydn and only too aware of his 

p . ^ . teachers supreme mastery of the 

It now goes without saying that the symphony and the quartet “was 
Studies are scrupulously presented and coming to grips for die first time 
annotated, and that they open up yet systematical^ with the most 
more areas and aspects of their sophisticated elements of Classical 
rewarding subject. There is, as before, style”. He avoided a direct 
a fair balance between analysis, confrontation by applying himself to 
research and more general other forms, the piano sonata and the 
commentary, and between the music piano trio, but expanded them to 

Maximum exertion 


Michael Tanner 

Hugh Macdonald 
B erlioz 

261pp. Dent. £8.95. 

0460 03156 2 


occtfiuven cauea "La Mannconia \ in fhp . r . 

the light of ihe sketches, end somehow £»?,?. ?f,° p J 5 skel l h f s 

relates its harmonic ambiguities to Ihe IS i iSJf “ ra * * nou 8 h 10 
djfferine extremes of if Io Lewis Lockwood s Account 

irlcmroc nnmfinnol urtHglrnnfnrnl ni> of the symphony’s first movement. 


inspires, emotional and structural - or, 
as he puls it. empiricnl nnd intellectual. 


uw ^u,e it, gmpini.ni IIIIU IlllCIICllUai. IT I l_ 

Technical analysis creates its own Under Inc general heading of 

Jargon, and Kramer’s attempts at "perspectives” he nnnlyses the analysts 
humanizing it still make for difficult [nemselves. touching on E. T. A. 
reading: Hoffmann. Nultehohm, Grove nnd 

~ . , Tovey. and expectedly spreading 

tins conflict in quality and position himself on Schenker. He quotes an 
of stress, small in bar 21, grows to a amusing account of Wiicncr. the great 
central issue by bar -28. Four bars of harmonist in seurclt of the nielos, 
cnscendo peak at the sforzanda on singing through the exposition of the 
the second beat of bar 28. where the first movement and saying “Now then, 
stiff pattern of root motion is finally isn't pure melody enough? Must you 
broken. The dominant of F. folding always have your crazy harmonies 
back to reinforce its antecedent, along with it? Lockwood then rives 
effects a kind of closure. his own views on “coinpusitioniil 


“perspectives” he nnnlyses the analysts 
themselves, touching on E. T. A. 
Hoffmann. Nultehohm, Grove and 
Tovey, and expectedly spreading 
himself on Schenker. He quotes an 
amusing account of Wiigner. the jjrent 
harmonist in seurdi of the nielos, 
singing through the exposition of the 
first movement and saying “Now then, 
isn't pure melody enough? Must you 
always have your crazy harmonies 
along with it? Lockwood then rives 
his own views on “coinpusitioniil 
strategy” nnd. almost inevitably, turns 
to ihe “Landsberg 6” sketches for 
elucidation. 


mw rif hie innn.r ...n. b.' i, _ — rT . * , ' . ixasuitiuvsKv quaneis. Lven >Ga%imuiijr, wim enures ranging . 

unsettling k wi ■ ^ strangeness of his art is minimized in when searching for apples and moons fr <V m trivial dny-to-day memoranda to 

assured Lt f $£? J{|? second section. And, as so orten in in watermarks, or examining stab- self-communings, prayers, proverbs, 

rtfrpn JJ!h i dr ° ps *1 is 5® n th u ls “"«• th , e au, ^ or secms unclear holes and ink-blots in scattered leaves, 1,nd copious transcripts from poetical, 
anv dnTo^nirV^nKri thn? -? 0t th n a ^ outthelevelalw, uch he should pitch his zest is gently infectious nnd his philosophical nnd religious writings. It 

hls cornmenlar y- The plots of the courteous style infinitely readable. He ,s - k, s Maynard Solomon says, a 

wh ichIM h rv d Hn n v l fi LT ^ C °P erasare 8> ven brisk^. asifthe throws interesting light on the group as ’’journal intime". revealing. . an 

mriruAuS J li L t; d r o P , - fl ^. u ? te £f. ader w ° n I Jnowjhat mud}: while a, q whole: BcethQvpn.'a dasire fp write ; : unsuspetfed variety of absorotfons;. 

e xcbs ayely. Just ■ ak, using enOTmops faramquift of the ruusfoal commentary,' • more quartets . ; quite - apart from ' ' W&npr tfnd Rutarcfi |o Sch filer 

* ** '* — RasnmnvsW’iK invif-nttnn anH tha Blid Kant, and with h Inlprp-il in 


Mbs remains a case, or d cause. 

Wifle there are few serious music- f 01 ^ 5 ’ ne I ^ J r U s 10 De most orten an aeanng m suen matters as unusual Key- 
lovers who do not respond to some ‘ nt,mR |e and far from noisy composer, relationships between movements, and 
parts of the larger works, and to the 501 com P osin 8 huge structures, he so on, is quite demanding and will 
whole of some of the smaller ones, tu . m , s °. ut to ° e “essentially n hardly help the listener who has yet to 
np.tably Les units d'ili, there remains a miniaturist" , to use Nietzsche’s phrase hear the works discussed. A book such 
roaior division of nntnlon hefween * or someone else, as this should either excite curiosity or 


often enough, I try again, and not in about the level at which he should pitch his zest is izentlv infectious nnd his 

any doggeospirit, anafind that it s the his commentary. The plots of the courteous style infinitely readable He 

fl e T US | ,C 0pe H raS are . k ven b u risk 5- as if ,he l ^ TOWS interesting light on the group as 

t : drop, fluctu ate, reader \imn'j1cno w.(hat muclj; while a, q, whole: , Beethaypn^ cjasire fp write 


But the most lucid essay in the 
volume comes from its editor. Dr 
Tyson, who deals with the sources of 
the “Rasumovsky” quartets. Even 
when searching for apples and moons 
in watermarks, or examining stab- 
holes and ink-blots in scattered leaves, 
his zest is gently infectious nnd his 
courteous style infinitely readable. He 


unpredictable behaviour of a coda is 
referred back to Haydn ami especially 
to Mozart. Beethoven admired (ana 
emulated) the quiet ending to the first 
movement of Mozart's C minor 
Concerto: hut the idea of a climactic 
coda, ns in the finale of the • Jupiier”, 
was curried to unprecedented lengths 
in Beeihovcn's second-period works 

S ke the “Eroica)” and often involved 
e “resolution" or 'fulfil mem” of an 
unstable or incomplete first theme. 
Kerman ends by admiring the 
disarming simplicity of the codn to Ihe 
“Muss es sein. “ finnle of the very last 
quartet, op 135. and remarks that “the 
old technique can still be discerned in 
me most visionary works of 
Beethoven's lust period". 

The rebirth of old techniques in a 
new context bears more obviously on 
the Lydian Hymn of the op 132 
quartet, and Sieghard Brandenburg 
has undertaken a formidable research 
jnto possible models, antecedents and 
influences. Beethoven,'* limited 
experience of Pnl est ri na . e ven of Bach , 
wus more than counterbalanced by his 
studies of recent trenlises on church 
music - Vogler, Knecht. Tiirk - that he 
was known to possess. The writer 
detects the effect of these and other 
sources on the com poser's quasi-modal 
procedures, yet ugnin with reference to 
the sketches, nnd agrees with A. B. 
Marxes assertion that Beethoven's 
intuition ns un artist overruled any 
attempt nt “antiquarianism”. But the 
religious implications of op 132 are 
clear enough, and his faith, though 
personal and undogma tic. had been 
strengthened during the previous 
deenue, His Tagebuch of 1812-1818 is 
ample testimony, with entries ranging . 
from trivial day-to-day memoranda to 
seif-communings, prayers, proverbs. 


and copious transcripts from poetical, 
philosophical nnd religious writings. It 
is,, ns Maynard Solomon says, a 
"journal . intime”, revealing- . an 


forces, he turns out to be'nibst often an dealing in such matters as unusual key- 
intimate and far from noisy composer, relationships between movements, and 


lovers wno ao not respond to some — . — y w -“'■•r—-*. .-«...w.» nr ,„.. nw 

parts of the larger works, and to the 501 com P os,n 8 huge structures, he so on, is quite demanding and will 

wiinip. nf enma nt tk. ™,n», „„„ turns out to ’ be “essentially a hardly help the listener who has yet to 


whole of some“of the smaller ones, “J™ opt ro De "essentially n 
np.tably Les nails d'ili, there remains a miniaturist , to use Nietzsche’s phrase 
ajajor division of opinion between * or sorocooo e «e. 

suoreme nrSn.!!! J?, ,S -° ne ,?[. the Nowhere is this clearer thRn in hls 

thos ? masterpiece Les Troyens, which 
is meralv nfiJ* t f l ? 0rd< na 7 ^ work repeated revivals, especially those at 
sinidmJl dty J? 1 ? Covent Garden during the past IWenty- 


Nowhere is this clearer than in his wTed 3leVs^ 
SBfe ig few pL tootedTo Berlioz 

-evean, have shown doks not stand « only informs iq an agreeable way. 


Rasumovsky’s invitation, and the 
effect of his busy middle-period 
orchestral .activity on the “symphonic 
strivings" of the first two of them. 
There is the entertaining thought, loo, 
that at a • late jStage Beethoven 


and Kant, and with a special Interest in 
Indian and Eastern philosophies, 
Solomon prefaces his transcript nnd' 
explanation of - the Contents of the 
Tagebuch with . • n - sixteen-page 
summing-up of the chequered history. 


ihui ci, a ■ i me uecuiuvcn - - ^ , , , 

considered dedicating the quartets to : of manuscript arid its copies; 11 
hisold patron Lichnowsky, wilhwhom; Inshorl. Beethoven Studies 3 lives up 
he had patched up a quarrel, which to' the expectations of the serids, and. 
would have removed ■ Rasumovsky’s ; sets a standard of scholarship and 
main claim to immortality . . • thoroughness wdrthy of [ts subject.' - 


dxerlinnc In ...ui-i. ' — --o- upon, iniiniuiiBiu cmars icw 

passible' in nnh? as , fast 85 reservations about it, and fails to make 

Me in order to remain in the same the basic point that it is a series of 

- tableaux, with very little cumulative 

Macdonft M has written, under Impact. In one way this works to its 
J^e^controversial circumstances, a advantage, since the weaker tableaux 
**hly calm book, as perhaps most of the ballet sequences, much of 
aSiiis ui , 5ter Musicians series to Act III, Aeneas’ prolonged aria which 
• one of lh e more seems to go on for ever in an attempt to 
k bSii i!° r ^ conlrf hutions. Macdonald express those “intitiles regrets", but 
Imii hi I** 0 * 11 an ex P ert on Berlioz, remains as wooden as everything else 

sn . ® sc ,hewed the partisanship about that character -simply fall away. 
Hi* c ear ^ 0r writings on On fhe other hand, it means that the 

’ nt >tably by W. J. Turner work as a whole falls to offer a 
mnH* Bansun. While his powerful dramatic experience. In each 

ppe mraif is to be welcomed, part of Les Troyens the respective 

bkl»n!Si l ^ [s0 . ‘hat in presenting so heroines command almost exclusive ' 
whirl, ~ aa estsn iate of Berlio 2 , in ihterest, the other characters taking 
•SzLE 8 *® reservation or. life only from them; find thfr .wprj^ 
fDhdwnnatiou ^ handed .historical wpect of tjie , work U 


- ;i 
i". i- ' 




ita-i 

■iWi 


canfrtS J H dl t^ a manner, he has ndt forgotten In the sublime, grief and 
will 'bIii ■ y *he fact that Berlioz intimate tragedy of Andromache in 
■ Ranted rest by thfe Act I, and supremely in Dido's final 
community, and. that It' may scenes: her music -from “Je vais 
essential element In his mourir" onwards is certainly one of the 
tentmvS? ■ 1,6 excites unending touchstones of musico-dramatic 

’T^uyerey, . greatness::. 

' ol d ‘f a shionedly insists ’ f S r me L f s Tny i n5 J s P9 l 

works can only be Berios greatest work. but also his 

naenfonH .k i ... Mnrf: mnn^untiiliw. 'He WAS ion 


extrtorriinl ah amanation of hi S most representativt, ... .. 

doi 2S, ir Sr y ' ahd ' . colourful - shrewd, wid therefore too despairing a 
Sfejfe M Insistence one mgy student of humanity no| to know.t&t 
S ut ' *8ain he evades the Weals of national greatness,- or of a. 
E‘ hat ’ t t ou ^ ,l is hard toimarine ■ un,led and aspiring humanity, are 
pefeii,^ 0 I’awld . resiri the. pathetically unteailstlc Tragic 
|3HS&. S' it , is revealed in the - greatness - the ohly kind that interests 
S’ S&fWWB "rai* - :i. J^be'.fdund: In . unique.. 

Berlioz’s art does ' individuals, The more he surrounds 
0 f ua a oehreteal : thehi with instrumehtel and choral 
exjS&tioni pomp, the truer ftat lnslght ; is realized, 

;P?.^n¥p^\ ; into the' first would Havebeerigratefol ifMacdonrid 


'He was too 


united and aspiring humanity^ are 
pathetically •/. unteallstic. Tragic 
greatness - the ohly kind that interests , 
film . is to be found in unique 
individuals, The more he surrounds 
them, with instrumental and choral 
pomp, the truer that inslght ls realized 


An invitation from .twenty-two- ' 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY PRESSES 
at HEFFERS in CAMBRIDGE 

, to a major display of books by scholars , : : :; 
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r CH ATTO & WINDUS n 


Bernard Malamud 

God’s Grace 


'Eden and Apocalypse 
between two covers . . . 
There are moments of lucid 
beauty beside moments of 
harrowing darkness in this 
novel’ New York Times 


070112647 7 224pp 
October £6,95 


Elspeth Huxley 
The Prince 
Buys the Manor 


An Extravaganza 


With a lethal eye for life’s 
absurdities, Elspeth 
Huxley combines high 
comedy with more than a 
touch of topicality in this 
entertaining novel. 
0701126615 224pp 
^ctober £6.95 


Laure^yan^ 

Yet Being 
Someone Other 


vrS?;, 

■€ 


1, 1 p 1 

u . ■ 


■/■Vi 


I ‘ 


■ - 1 ■, 




This is an extraordinary 
autobiography, and a book 
of voyages, revealing the 
questing Bpirit of one of the 
great men of our time. 

! . 070121900 ? 362pp ' 

*. October .£8.95 


Ronald Blythe 
From the Headlands 

'the faadnatmg.record, by 
• a distinguished man of 
■ letters, of the world of 
i writing he knows and 
loves. ■ 

■ 070112638 8 224pp . 

. - October .£9.50 : \ v 

* i - - vij, u'll r .>,'••' ’ < . 

UV*’ 1: 1 
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: Christopher 
; SimonSykee ■■ 
Black Sheep 

very 

•: > £unny — eXpos&oftlie ■. 
;i:: : 3rjilwjd reputatidnsapd > 
appalling nilsdeqds of our ! 
j:!- j. f'Most noble; families.-..' ! ", V 


commentary 


The view from the reposoir 


t 


Andrew Saint 


_ r park, Beaudesert. The copious 
before-and-afier views on display Rive 


landscape, nimbly manipulating a 
theodolite. This was 


Humphry Repton, Landscape 
Gardener, 1752-1818 


Sainsbury Centre for Visual Arts, 
University of East Anglia. Norwich 


Replon 


Humphry 
golden rr 

lening. Historically, this hos made 
treat contribution to the art hard to 


represents the 
mean in English landscape 


a good understanding of Kppton’s 
modus operand i and the rich and 
enlightening catalogue by George 
Carter, Patrick Goode and Kedrun 
Laurie (176pp. Sainsbury Centre for pretentious prose struck just the right 
Visual Arts. £4.95. 0 946009 031) note. The first, for Brandsbury, is 
contains essays on his working 
methods. 


rytnmg 

place at once The Red Books were an 
early part of Repton 's stock in trade; 
their melange of elegant views and 


change there to improve (but m* f 
artificially prolong) the course^ 
dnve, and. round the edge of the eZl 
a belt of planting to shelter and S 

Snmetmi« thf» omnnH, T* 


pioiunig lusneuer and defiw ; 
Sometimes the grounds come up to the i 
house; sometimes, and IncreasingW*- 2 


typical: a “reposoir” in the grounds is 
“respectfully and gratefully inscribed" 


Jjjj Hfe when Repton was boredwft j 


his great contribution to me art naro io 
define precisely. It is easy to caricature 
the essentials of Capability Brown, 


with his neat, rolling pastures running 
right up to the ha-ha, punctuated by 
the occasional, inevitable clumps; easy 


ton to conjure up the shaggy horrors of 
the ultra'picturesquc, evoking 
thumping hearts among (he maidens as 
they enter (at least for the first time) 
some darkling dell. By contrast it has 
always been difficult to describe the 
essence of Repton's art. Because his 
work was undogmatic, lie was 
misconstrued or misrepresented by his 
contemporaries Richnrd Payne Knight 
and Uvedalc Price. This injustice lived 
on after his death: in Peacock's 
Headlong Hall, for instance, he 
becomes Marmaduke Milestone, 
Esquire, and is arraigned for his 
"system of levelling, and trimming, 
and clipping, and docking, and 
clumping, ana polishing, and cropping, 
end shaving". In fact, on the evi- 
dence of this exhibition, Repton did 
little of these kinds of thing. 

Repton was much the most 
articulate English landscapist before 
William Robinson. Above all he was 
by far the best at communicating his 
intentions by means of his deft and 
prolific watercolours. He recorded his 
achievements In his “Red Books" 
which were sold or donated to clients 
nnd which served as advertisements for 
his work. The Red Books contained 
watercolour views (often with an 
overlay showing the scene before and 
after transformation) and pages of 
discursive manuscript on various 
aspects ~ "Character", “Situation* 1 , 
“The Approach" - of the project. The 
exhibition contains the original Red 



....... was uorMwlth 

estate layout, there are formal shnA 
and flower gardens with much trettiau. 

. In one park water glistens in a shaded 
lake, in another it runs as a fast stream, 
exploited for its mobility. In the ifi 
Repton |s sure Touch and lad of 
dogmatism , the famous three-cornered 
controversy between Repton, Knijfo 
and Price looks like mere Kiemv 
pedantry, with the amateurs holding 
positions of philosophical exactas 
and Repton taking the ground of sense 
and experience. In retrospect Reptea 
thought little of the debate, though d 
the time he was too Irked by what he 
called Payne Knight's "contumelious 
treatment of my profession" to ignore 
the attacks. 


The trade card of "H. Repton, Landscape-Gardener, Hare Street, near 
‘ she ' " I— j-u— 


Romford, Essex" (1788), showing Repton surveying with theodolite while 
teams of workmen dig and transport earth to improve a vista; from the ' 
exhibition reviewed here. 


Repton came to 


quite 


late, at the a^c of thirty-six. He had 


some money but not enough for the 
independent life he would have 
referred. He was sociable, quick, 
iterate, amusing, methodical. 


sanguine, ambitious and a hefty snob - 


all handy qualities for success with the 
landed ' classes. His entry into 
landscape-gardening (a term ofhisown 
invention) was wholly premeditated. 
He had dabbled In trade, authorship 

_• J. llil * /UILl _ _ _ 111! 


to the client, Lady Salisbury, while 
next to it Is a Gothic seat r ‘humbly 
dedicated” to her sister Mrs Maud 
“with much gratitude for her 
favourable opinion”. In no time at all, 
Repton was being recognized as 
Brown’s spiritual successor, an opinion 
which he carefully cultivated. 


and politics' (Whig politics, 
betoi 


But Repton was no mere flattering 
coxcomb; he exercised his talents with 
at good sense and discrimination, 
s method 1 was to indulge the 


are 

His 


■Books depicting ‘Repton's proposals 
for many of the greatest country 


houses! tToikham^Tatton, Shardeloes, 
Burley on the : Hill, Atlingham,, 
.Luscombe. .Wtmpole, Longleat, 


surprisingly, but that was before the 
French Revolution exercised its 
change over English landed opinion) 
and tried to make ends meet on his. 
own, before he hit on the idea in 1788, 


contemporary taste for the picturesque 
up to but never beyond the point of 


“convenience and propriety". ’Not for 
ale destruction of 


He promptly wrote round to his friends 
and Issued a card showing himself as a 
^mart-coated surveyor in an ideal 


him the wholesal 
.villages, the massive flooding 
operations or extravagant earth- 
moving works of some of his 
predecessor?. He liked to achieve his 
aims economically, with some felling 
.here to open up a prospect, a modest . 


• v vJKJopp:.’ ■ 
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Deliberate disinformation 


Keith Jeffery 


Brian Fries/ : . 

The Communication Cord 
Grand Opera House. Belfast 


bylack McNeills (Gerard McSorleyl.a On a deeper level hq counterpoints 

bluff and venal lawyer whose father the differing cultural perceptions of his 

characters. The sleekit doctor- 
politician Donovan (Kevin Hood) 
arrives at the cottage in search of 


owns the properly, the central 
character, Tim Gafla 


----- Jagher (Stephen 

Rea), sets out to win the esteem of his 
girlfriend’s father. Senator Doctor 
Donovan, by posing as the owner of 
the house. ' . 


On how tqnny levels ought one to judge 
g farce? Clearly it should be funny: It 


should also exemplify the activity, the 
slick timing, the anarchy and the 


banana-skin - . humour ' i which 
characterize i( as a distinctive dramatic 
form. But should one 'view the 
^lapstick-and- tickle not just 1 as an 


Gallagher is an untenured part-time 
; junior lecturer in linguistics who for 
years has struggled with a doctoral 
, thesis on “talk , or, as he pedantically 
-explains, “discourse analysis with 

P articular reference' to response cries". 

iallagher is an agreeable mixture of 
Jim Dixon and Henry Wilt, and 


exercise in absurdity and t theatrical 
dexterity ? -a* an ind in, itself - but ns a 
distort ing-htirpr 1 linage of “real*; life. 


act 

com 


;6r ^hq.tip pf some deeply meaiilngfu 
| mdral iceberg? Writing about The 
Communication Cord- his first farce - 


Brian Friei declares^ that "farce is an 
attempt to approach seriousness 
through: laughter" ■: and . he seems 
deliberately to, have set oqt id pepper 
the pjriy with ifcrigu* and satirical 
messages, 

>'[ While , these message's occasionally 
retard the play’s .pace, , on' the whole 
there « ^jMshrlifr m!x .pfeustoni aty 
farcical 1 IngiMlenta. Stoiit ; Parties 


jhen Rea employs his considerable 
ng . talent .to make convincing his 
ibipatlon '• pf myopic 
absenUitiridedness With ' a'., startling 
■: facility for. imaginative lying. Friei. 
however, is perhaps, a- triffe over- 
indulgent with the character, whose 


cottage „ 

ancestral verities, preciously anxious 
“to get back to the true centre”. At 
first, like the Gaellgores in Flann 
O’Brien’s The Poor Mouth, he actually 
believes he has found “the 
touchstone . . . the apotheosis”. The 
doctor is balanced by the flat peasant 
realism of Nora Dan (a dryly cynical 
performance by Pat Leary) who 
sharply affirms that people with arty 
self-respect would not live in such 

If II. TT l.,- 


One dogmatism, however, ii 
noticeable throughout the pretty 
watercolours on show. Time after time 
ploughed field gives way to parkland, 
when one wonders how much arable 
land Repton was responsible for taking 
out of use. This is part of Replan 
obsession with social definitions, and is 
as much a political as an aesthetic issue. 
He thought much about the social 
implications of his work, as Stephen 
Daniels explains in the catalogue’s tot 
essay “The Political Landscape: Early 
Patronage and Party PoHtitt 

Humphry Repton's Conservatism". Ii 
Repton’s Tory philosophy d 

landscape, the key term h 

“benevolence”. Estates with their 
deceptively casual divisions between 
parkland and ploughland, /manstom. 
and villages, were to express the otto 
of society and the responsibilities ofthe 

S . After 1800, the politkil 
:ies of the age distressed Reptoq; 
He" loathed the stockjobbers., 
asked him to landscape their yilto iw 
was, it seems, struck dumb whence 
Leeds manufacturer Benjamin (M 
demanded a vista revealing his im 
At his favourite Sheringham, 
wanted beggars to be received al tte 
house nnd the poor to gather wooain 
the grounds. Here we re#", Jr 
romanticized self-conscious 
volence of Conhtgsby and, Ypnif 
England, an age nway from the shji 
se|t-confldenco of the wor Id in " 
Repton first made his mark. 1 
By default, Repton becahic alntg 
as much an architect as a gardener, im 
the buildings ore well repreiefiW" 
this. show. At first he, retied up» 
architect-friends like Witadsd 
Norwich to do that part of his wwj 
Then between .1797 and 
crated a ^l^rtn^p # 

- • jut- 


sr. 


ash, but they parted 
because Nasn .'look- 


uncharacteristic liberties and_ T - . c 
Humphry’s son, the stonfrdgf 


pnmftive conditions. Jf in Translations 
.Friei ■ dwelt upon the ' romantic and 
tragic face of, Irish culture. In 77ie 

1 — T ' L— • J.iil.. 


joined together, and the able 
Repton probably did most w* 
architecture, In a widevanety 
He was specially 
cottages arid lodges, In 


indulgent niluas 

academic specialism ..all too readily 


Communication Cord he " deftly 
exposes the pretentibus illusions of 
contemporary man' in search of his 
rural roots. : 


cottages arid lodges, 
such things were <»mmpn. 
son, George Stanley . ^ 

worked for Na& andprobaPlf . 
most of the cottage designs 
celebrated Blaise 




provide the opportunity, for learned 
. homilies ; on .. the nature of 


. _ , display 

tskweted malevolence. 1 When the 
tliftlhk works .r, this occasion It 
was noUlwa# as flcdurpie'as If 'might 


i ' llii? id a : meticulously- 



, commurticahop -" cerebral excuniions 

- which ijpterriipt the basically sensual 

- requirements of purs farce. 

Throughout his plays Brian Friei has 
.demonstrated f . concern with the 
.\prpblents of afihmunlcatioit. .The 
' dramatic: effect he achieved in 77 k? 

- Freedom Qf th# City (1973) hy the 
juxtaposition Of Ulster, argot with ^ 
smooth, Briti6h military ••officialese 
presaged the linguistic 'tpttf jleforjK of,, 

v 'TVflW/flf/pftj ,(n Commfmicqtloh". 

misunderstanding and non-Edglish 
; ; speakers (real: and : bogus) who 
" Inevitably not only grasp the wrong end 

‘ aLiri StlCk bUt vigprousl y shaw it 


There $s a character In Wodehouse . 
who laments th&tmpre people did not . 
take the “sporting chance” offered by 
railway companieS who (heatened to 

Wh&mA . j .: - i„i„ wm • . 


SWBf 'i 1 9 ffl ';-pniy. five pounds 
v^b/To^puljii^ the communication 



cdrjl. Such a .. 
poufse. bnc. wbic 


option is not, of 
, • TL~ j’ * r "» VI 1 ' obtains, for the 

baffled., treawires travelling in Friel's. 

mmiP'UakW. ’ r\c 


Is at the Salnsbury^^re .*^ 
Arts until October. 31; 
at the.Victona and Albert 


tomjc Vehicle, ;pf necessity they are in 
■ft sealed and uncqntrollable carriage. It 
? 0r e9vc r ‘- whether the 
variety of cord . in 


Arts until October^ 

from December 1 to - ¥&?&! 
1983. r-:. 


fw" he cho^ethe play’s title, of, 

.f tfci I hc ,'^' asa ^ ed some' more ' 

p line of iommuftjgatidn, 


wnetnef, : he/ei 
metaphorical, jii 

prow tp bein^CTbssedbrtied in knort' . 

slightly' weakens . 

J 1 * ^ era| l impaefof 

it dbas : fc-MW?sily :,Wtween f 

being a coihedy of.antlca ■and, one of 

WHs. : . • :• 


Sheffield Pty Art 

nlzing an ejchiijItiorirfRealistg. ^ 

In Britain ; from I . 94 * ['!!! "*&*&: 
organisers are 
front this ppriod in 


lery or front l Jbhn ' 
; Should 



eammen ta ry 


Stage-managing Revenge 


Emrys Jones 

Thomas Kyd 

The Spanish Tragedy 

Co tlesloc Theatre 

Not the least pleasing thing about 
Michael Bogdanov's excellent 
production of The Spanish Tragedy is 
that justice is at last seen to be done - 


is not known to have been 
professionally performed since the 
earlyseventeentn century. Yet it was in 
its lime one of the most famous of 
Elizabethan plays, and quite apart 
from its own merits remains of 
superlative interest to anyone wanting 
to know more about Shakespeare's 
theatrical beginnings. At last we can 
see it where it belongs - on the stage of 
the National Theatre. 

Die nervousness on the part of 
theatrical people in getting to grips 
with Kyd reflects the uncertainty of 
academic critics as to how good his play 
really is. We know that during the 
quarter-of-a-century after it was 
written (somewhere around 1589-90, 
according to the best-informed 
guesswork), The Spanish Tragedy 
came in for a good deal of mockery, 
usually in the form of parody or 
derisive quotation. So in Jonson’s 
Alchemist of 1610 Doll Common can 
get a laugh by merely quoting the line 
win which Kyd opens his mam action; 
Now say Lord General, how fares our 
camp?" Parts of the olav are still beine 


must face is how to deal with Andrea’s 
Ghost and Revenge, whose scenes 
torm a kind of envelope for the play 

S er. Andrea has just arrived in the 
rworld as a ghost: at the Spanish 
court he had loved the highborn Bel- 
impena, but in the battle just fought he 
was treacherously killed by the 
Portuguese prince Balthasar. The 
judges in the underworld have assigned 
Andrea neither to the Eiysian Helds 
nor to hell but, as a more appropriate 
fate, to Revenge. And Revenge now 
tells Andrea to watch what happens 
until he sees what will gratify his soul - 
Bel-imperia giving Balthasar his death- 
stroke. What exactly will lead up to this 
killing is not disclosed: that is the 
business of the play that follows. 

This opening speech of Andrea's 
(over eighty lines on the printed page) 
might look a formidable obstacle right 
at the play's start, yet here it is taken 


straight, with no hurrying and no 
gimmicks, but delivered (by Stephen 
Hatters leyj with such weighty clarity 


. "IHVII <mu»K9 

to not just the contempt of intellectuals 
but tlso ihe hold the play still had on 
M *? pop ular audiences. This trdil bf 
paKOnAzuig amusement must have 
something . to ' do with the modern 
assumption that The Spanish Tragedy 
is ^permanently superseded, that for all 
ns remarkable structural originality it 
ltsc ^ he more than an 


whs cnanceson the modern stage has 
S r fee J*, n S toat the hero's role is 
wqjsfigwcd by rant as to be beyond 


. T”” -wagMfcj visa ai y 

and conviction that we absorb the 
situation with no effort. Andrea’s 
Ghost and Revenge are to remain 
onstage throughout the whole of the 
ensuing action; but instead of putting 
them in a side-box or an upper balcony 
as a way of disposing of two such 
potentially distracting extras, Bog- 
danov uncompromisingly involves them 
in the main action, infiltrating them 
among the other characters as If they 
were - as indeed in a way they are - 
invisible revenants. Nor does he make 
the mistake of undercasting these two 
ancillary roles: Revenge in particular 
(Peter Needham) is as vivid and 
specific a presence as anyone on the 
stage. Whereas Andrea is young and 
ignorapt, at times obtusely 
uncomprehending, Revenge is mature, 
cynically experienced, knowing as he 
does everything that, is going .to 
happen. For . every , trivial , incident fn 
the winding chain of events, every 
apparent divagation, is seen and 
foreseen, seen by Andrea and foreseen 
by Revenge. But in this production 
Revenge doesn’t merely foresee what 
happens: he literally stage-manages it. 
At the moment when Bel-imperia 
should, according to Kyd’s text, drop 
her glove for Horatio to pick up, it is 
here Revenge (standing immediately 


Hiemnimo's role requires the 
biggest actor available: in Kyd's time 
we can be sure that Alleyn and 
Burbage took it on. Michael Bryant is 
not an Olivier, but he has some 
splendid moments, and he seizes his 
many opportunities with a reassuring 
confidence. He is, however, essentially 
a reticent, inward actor. He can 
communicate considerable feeling, but 
only quietly, so that there is 
undoubtedly a certain disjunction 
between his own style and the style of 
Kyd’s plangently patterned rhetoric. 
In the more formal laments and in the 
long vengeance monologue one feels a 
slight sense of constraint; such exposed 
passages need a more open, bravura 
delivery. But in most other places 
Bryant s tendency to understate brings 
Hieronimo very close to the audience, 
and he does full justice to the later 
scenes of impotent protest and 
oncoming madness. His powerful yet 
unselfish performance allows one to 
contemplate Kyd’s conception without 
distraction or interference. Although 
the mechanism of its plot stresses 
revenge, the play is really a tragedy of 
grief. But grief is of its essence 
monotonous. What is so impressive in 
Hieronimo’s scenes is the 
resourcefulness Kyd shows in finding 
different ways of crystallizing his hero's 
emotion in all its simplicity and 
intensity. In these scenes the play 
becomes a brilliant exhibition of 
incurable, obsessive and finally 
deranged bereavement. 

Whatever minor reservations one 
has about the rest of the performance 
concern the younger players. Patti 
Love's Bel-imperia is not quite the 
imperious beauty suggested by her 
name and by her part in the action. She 
is surely meant to be bold, self-willed 
and decisive; though unmnrried she is 
not a virgin; she has given herself to 
Andrea befqrtj thep|ey6pens, andqhe 
takes the lead In wooing Horatio. Patti 
Love seems too young and vulnerable 
to encompass these more heroic 
qualities, though she finally leaves an 
impression of authentic pathos. It is a 
pity that at times she seems to find 
difficulty Ih negotiating Kyd's rhetoric. 
The Lorenzo and Balthasar (Greg 
Hicks and Michael Fenner) make ap 
acceptably villainous pair. But they 
would be even better if they could 


requires the who (according to one contemporary 
ii s tlm 5 document) treated a servant of his with 
. Alleyn and just the same dastardly trick as 
rnael Bryant is Lorenzo does his servant Pedringano. 
he has some So it matters that the class, or rank, 

I ne seizes nis differences between characters should 
n a reassuring be brought out as sharply as possible. 

for CS He ^can ■ T* 1 ? scei,e of Pedringano’s execution 
ble feeling but 15 "i*"?. 1 one of lhe highpoints of the 
lat there is production - just as it should be. 
n disjunction ^ ed ??£ ano ’ condemned to death and 
md the style d cor,nden l 1 ly ex P Ecli nga reprieve which 
-med rhetoric ls . a , ct ua *ty non-existent, treats the 
ents and in the o ho ? affa ‘ r as a P iece of play-acting, 
aue one feels a lhe mast l uer flde turns into the real 
t- such exSd iS?* and he J es,s himself to death. , 
open brama I hiss ? ene ' ^hfch brings the first halfof I 
other dE lhe P ,£, y to a dose, anticipates the 
derstate brinos ^mg pf Hie second half, the play- 
i the audience* w 1 ,t,,in ' ll,e -pl"y. in which mimic deaths 
■e to the Inter pl a y' nc * c d once again turn into the real 
protest and ? hfn8 ' Tl,is Placing its 

sSss “ " w ’ 

plot stresses The final episode of Hicronfmo's 
Jy a tragedy of court entertainment makes an exciting 
if its essence and spectacular climax, with the royal 
j impressive In audience placed in a side-box in the 
is the auditorium and. the musicians with 
ows in finding °Uwr courtiers in the box opposite, 
izina his hero's Bogdanov is right to choose the lower 


of Babel” option for the play-wit hin- 
the-play. (As Professor Edwards has 
suggested, the printed text 
incorporates two incompatible 
versions of this episode: the producer 
must choose either the version in 
English or the one referred to in which 
each actor speaks in a different 
language: Latin, Greek, Italian and 
French. This second is what we have 
here.) So mad Hieronimo’s “Solimnn 
and Perseda” is acted in four different 
languages, with extravagantly macabre 
effect- - after which hfs explanatory- 


epriogue, spoken in his own jtoispn arid 
in English, makesa 'quiet and touching 
contrast: 

Haply you think, but bootless are your 
thoughts. 

That this is fabulously counterfeit, 

And that we do as ell tragedians do: 

To die today, for fashioning our scene. 

Die death of Ajax, or some Roman peer. 
And ii) a minute starling up again. 

Revive to please tomorrow s audience. 

No, princes, know Loiri Hieronimo, . 

The hopeless father of A hapless son' . . , ' I 


'BKiS 1 ?® £> u! * heTaS " taken 

1 buttMr S » tra: Hb and his company 
atotei ruStnK y d,swords > they 
taJS y "warded. There is Ih. 
vri ^ fl enl ^ of hutfiom-. sardonic 
what ^i lack farce * in the text; Yet 
udlin«H,r across especially 
5S 8 LW S °r P° etl ° voire - the 
echoing lines" praised by 
the Ptyis also crammed 
1 ovary *?atrical ideas, 

hSJ* m? ^ reems to me. 

bourse some 

*®SfrwSi& , u radlCal| y °f i ® naI 

' to have not been abje 
•S22 arc L hIs Rowers pf 
of jL j the u hlmate test 

procCL ^ c - dramatist. This 
“S 1 ™ the view, which is 

lfit6 r SnStisKwiM! K y° s ^P we .d 

1 - was to movfc 

IP^rgQltSli 0 U which was ; 

is a a£j 0eS 5 lthout s »yin* 
, ^ eu ^ShalJi er V t rlter than .even ’ 
^ one the less of ' 

him In the 

; Ai' ' »: '• . • . ^m6(iqrial address. . . 

from one 

’ariaiiye? whL!^- • er » l . a dramatized ‘ 
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hero does not effectively begin until 
quite late: in the opening court scenes 
he is merely one of a number of 


courtiers, attention being directed 
instead to the relationships of the 
younger persons -• Bel-imperia’s 


ukflvinv pvutM aimuuTTO Ulla IUIIK UYCIUUC ICVIVai, IO WJIH 

the recently dead Earl of Leicester, many of us will long feel indebted. 

The books in the Ark 


decision to take a second lover in’ 
Horatio, while at the same time 
Balthasar also falls in love with her. 
These early scenes preceding Horatio’s . 
murder have in performance a strange 
quality of diffused or un localized 
suspense: they are certainly not dull, asi 
readers of the j unacted text have 
sometimes supposed (Philip Edwards 
in his edition of the play remarks that 
“few readers fail to nnd the early 
scenes • tedious, and I think the 
common reaction justified"). Die 
quality, of suspense, or rather unease, 
generated in performance seems to 
arise from the fact that we the audience 
must try to find a meaningful paitem'in 
the events hnd We are deliberately 
frustrated* ,F0r We are, dfter all, 
watching these scenes in the company 
of the ragged and blood stained ghost 
and his sinister companion, and yet 

.1 (A ‘ 


the frightening .stone of : H6ratipV 
murdef does the aptibn s sh^pe click; 
into fpmis. ; For bniy; in, {his scene ^ 
which ^begins With a moving arid 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

Hebrew Manuscripts front the ■ 

. Sassoon Collerikm . .. " ; . . • 5 

.Tlje! British Library *' * h' ; ‘u 


Tfieeight-year^ltjJDavldSolombh 
Sassoon (1880-1942) snapped his kite 
with one of his less precocious' peers for 
the.' Book ,bf Ruth in' Arabic 
translation , printed In Bdmbay in 1859, 
and intended for the Use of Baghdadi 
Jews. : In India. At twcnly-two, he 
discovered' the RashbaBiljle In the Ark 
of a Synagogue '• in pafnescus and, 
having convinced; the. elders' pf the. 

■ coipmunUy th^t he was fit to owq such; 

; a! treasure by reading from it in their 1 
presence, he was allowed fo. add : this : 
first major acquisition jo fils collection. 
.Similar. 1 .' relatively 1 . easy conquests '■ 
fpl lowed all over North Africa; the- 
Middle East and Africa . butittook hini - 
ten years of negotiations to secure .the 
Farhl Bible, a magnlflcepf Illuminated . 
-manuscript 'frdm fourteenth century ; 
Spain ^ which finally became hjs own in " 
AJeppo in 1913 ; By, the ■ 1930s he was . 


tycoon father and a mother who spoke 
English, French. Gentian, Hebrew, 
Arabic and Hindi (Siegfried Sassoon 
was a humble member of the sapie 
dynasty!;- his ; family home had . been : 
d outbreak , 


^earcOlle^o^ rirtri? 'Ilfil (here aq the ' 
beginning df the.blltz twemy.six years 
later. As lhe bombs fell and the fires 
spread, the fragile manu^bripts (one or 
Two having already survived fof over a 
■thousand yepre).;;. were’., sent. ..fot , 

ftarhnnrortr' ehitaffAvrr fn '' fka 


Wrote ’In' hik; diaHi , 1 "and 

>..k.ik» T .I.A..U A.V'J 


may set our eyes on them (or, dltaasti a 
small select Ion) and share just h litt[0 of 
that vibarlolis patemd] e njpypien t‘ in 
their ; fine display in' th'e exhlbition 
galleries of.fhe British Library; • s 



ends :With the horrid butchery 
of the : JovirS r:'d0CS' the play . i 

love, 'so i^^ng^fieronlmb 
ec^nWriaitd.sp 






byfajf the greatest 
Hebrew, material; 1 
\ogpp,Ohel Ddwid 
ispribeS rover .one 
umscripts In 1400 


Theatrical events at this year’s. Belfast 
Festival , . Which runs from <Ndve mber 
10 to ,27-,; : Include t(ie; Abbey Theatre 
: Prodhcliort of , Factory Girls by.Franlc 
: McGuinnpssV' the,)',-; Druid Theatre 
Company . in The- Playboy i of the 
Western World ; Julian Glover’s one- 
man show Reowulf-, and the ptemlbre 
of Stewart ParkeT’s Kingdom Come, 
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New Oxford books: 
Literature 


James Joyce 

Richard Ellmann 

1982 la the centenary of Joyce's 
birth, and Richard Ellmann has 
thoroughly revised and expanded 
his classic biography to 
incorporate the new Information 
that has come to light In the 
twenty-two years since it was first 
published. The book has bean 
reset throughout, and most of the 
photographs appear for the first 
time. 'A superlatively good 
biography . . . fixes Joyce's image 
for a generallon.' Frank Kermode 
in The Spectator. E25 

Saki ; 

A Life of Hector Hugh ; 

Munro with six stories 
never before collected. 1 

A.J. Langguth 

*A Saki biography at last, and 
su re ly a def inlt Ive one. A study, 
sensitive but realistic. ofthe : 

hitherto elusrve human being 
behind the brilliant stories. An 
achievement.' Emlyn Williams, 

The facts of Hector Munro's life 
are spare, and this book Is both 
detective work and biography, In 1 

which A. J. Langguth asse rubles a j 

convincing portrait where before 
there was only a shadow. 

Illustrated £3.95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Fortune 
and Men’s Eyes 

The Career 

of John Payne CoJHei: . , 

Dew«y (3afi2ef . ; 

In 1 860 John Payne Collie r was 
among the foremost scholars of 
his gene ration. Ten years later, at 
the summit of his career, he was 
accused of forgery and theft, and] 
died In 1883 with hfs name among 
the most Infamous In literary 
history. This book examines 
Colliers life and the calamity 
which overtook It, and concludes 
that the defamation may have 
, been a cbnsplraoy. £ 16.00 

i ■ . ! 

Twentieth-Century 

Classics 

Great novels of the century 
reissued with new Introductions. 

Four new titles will be published 
on 21 October: Sakl's The 
Unbearable Bassington, Illustrated . 

. by Osbert Lancaster and 

Introduced by Joan Aiken; £2.50; 

Patrick Hamilton's TheSlavesof , ■; 

. Solitude, Introduced by Claud ,• , r : ! V >' 
^Cockbum. £2.95; Denton Welchrs 
In Youth Is Pleasure, introduced by : k 
. John Lehmann, £2,p0; an'd.Edlth i; 1 : ’ 

;,Wf>ert<HTaffftanRBmea/7d. ‘ ' 

Suhtmer, Introduced by Victoria ■ 

Qlendlnnlrig,£2.95. • 

Thp Concise,; 

Oxford Dictionary 
of Proverbs ■ : ■ . 

Edited by J.A. Simpson. 

u ;Tpe Cone ipoOkfordPict Id nary,. 

' ; ofPfoverbe draws extensively 6ri : .i 
/ TheQrfQitifyicttonaryofEri&lah :, I;. --’ *,'• 

Pfpverbtyoi which It lain • ■> r.] i 

^ abridgement, but tinjlKe the larger; : • 

:,Wbr(vlf deals principally with v. >•»' '.v .'f : 

; proverbs known In the twentieth' ' is - • ; " 
j.fcBhtury, arid Is th$,orily dictionary : . ■ 

. to record arid^ describe the' . . 1 ■ • : /" 

rhpddm; proverb liri Britain and' 
other Ifrl pbrtanL areas of. the 
. English-Speaking world. £7.95 ■■ 

Oxford 

. University Press 
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to the editor 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


Nabokov’s 
‘Eugene Onegin’ 


worship, snobbery and incagitancy. 
Professional to his fingertips, he 


this biography, which is continuing. I everyone available. May I appeal to 
have refrained from responding to any your readers who may have documents 


rroiC»IUilal iu ma |,v ii«ts luipiiicv iimiii — — -j * . |. r , ,i ^ 

concentrated on employing such reviews or criticism -except the clearly or letters relevant to the life and times 
ingredients to the total exclusion of malicious or defamatory - because it of Tito to send me copies for possible 
anvthine that might prompt his public seems to me imperative to encourage use in the remaining volumes or my 


George Grosz [ 

ir .’. ,"^ Your correspondent Hiw t 

ell (October 1) is quite right JE \ 
iss of me not to have \ 


M SSl Uw* raised by re vie we rs a rid c r i t ics . and o .biography, fracas 

ElSESTjA.*** . •>« offer some reS poniei ““ S ^STShtaS.'* 

. r . w01jld onl y. like ‘o.quote two said, to run half over London, in order 


furl her examine s of Na toko via n friend, who Was unremittingly religious seems to me consistent with Tito’s own “V ™ ^ N-iilv two 

M Snt this f tim N e!“2 from the age ^ k£ uSSfiS^^A 

choice of an eccentric word in English ^ r he L,|" " d ‘ w XLljjj cfSemte? ? 1952 “ihm foterorei running over the past thirty years, and 

(archaism or slang, for example) can jjire of ISffJijjKrf AhSfite IlSlf n!^/np!W 9 *S»n iei n should welcome the assistance of your 

till alone dead ,hc finest effeeh, of .he Jlllo? be^ep™ « d.Si™ - '“ dmi " "dueing the mileage 

“ . . D ... , his dying day. Although, temporarily, and for a very simple reason, that final VLADIMIR DEDIJER. 

Firat, in translating Pushkins this infuriated him, what had hurt most opinions can only be given from a sipar 3, 52395 Savudrija, Istra, 


agree wun me , ne wiuie iu me uu f i._ „_ c » »hirtu wn « nn H 

wjttBiissjrsiS 


VLADIMIR DEDIJER. 
Sipar 3, 52395 Savudrija, Istra, 


„ their enrly collaboration was for ever, current, much more substantial edition 

where, God wot . Bu , it y^id be wrong to assume he il still governed my thinking. Volume I sir, - Robert Wells (October 1) 

Secondly, in Pushkin s noble never cxper jenced stirrings of social contains an appeal to all readers to makes a very fair commentary on the 

farewell to Ills reader (8 XLIXL we or moral doubt. Stoi, with send their remarks, responses and “Virgil - the 2000th anniversary’’ 

find: “Whoevef you be, my reader - / deadly “sisterly” perception, knew criticism, as these form the main -exhibition now on display in the British 
friend, or foe - 1 wish with you / to part ..p 0 j 0 -- better and from an earlier age vehicle for keeping open the process of Library. However he is In error in 
at present as a pal* lhai ^ an y 0 ne including, in some writing biography. I should add that it describing the two Virgil Writing 

My italics In both cases; comments respects, his mother, wno could be has also greatly increased the quantity Exercises of the first century ad as “a 
are superfluous - except the obvious cunously innocent about her son; and of documentation available, it must be schoolboy’s writing exercise . Writing 
one that the English language is rather it was because, subjected from the age a central pnnriple of critical historical exercises they certainly are, but the 
trickier than it looks. of eleven to Stoj’s soaring flights of scholarship that the first duty of the hands of the Oxyrhynchus Virgil and 


Virgil 


Sir, - Robert Wells (October 1) 
makes a very fair commentary on the 


am particularly glad that ^ 
correspondent has set the 
straight because the date she rimE 
the earlier translation - 1946 - ih* 
that much of the autobiography W«i. 
existence well before the iff! 
good deal of it seems to have w 

written in the early years of the Seoad 
World War. Fortunately the Howto* 
Library of Harvard University^ 
recently acquired a considtntk 
number of letters from Grosz's estate 
my colleague Dr Kay Flavell, whohn 
examined these and other relera 
papers, assures me that fcj 
publication in full will throw wA 
needed light on the nature ui 
composition of the autobiography ad 
on the state of mind in which Him 


In fact, with due respect to Mr 
Nabokov, 1 believe thnt the form into 

which a foreign poem is translated into osaused to frustration and fury by tier 
English is something of secondary chastisements for his admittedly short In this spirit I accept the dictu 
importance. It can be rhyming stanzas, descent spiritual grace. If Noel m y colleague Professor Rudolf Rb 
blank verse, vers libre or plain prose, jvas at the far end of the pole from of Ljubljana, that the historian h 
What matters surely is that the Tolstoy, who held that the highest doubt everything, including his 
translation should seek to convey the pursuit of art is to make men good by truth". Tito's own view was const 

. . a. a a C a La limp n f IaIUIS ■ n IaIIi i !<L 1TVL L!. J II. 


hands of the Oxyrhynchus Virgil and 
Hawara Papyrus 24 are both far too 
practised to be the work of schoolboys. 
As has been shown in the discussion of 


i his own professional scribe. 

Consistent Thp.ir niimnu it i 


‘I- ; , ‘ > 

* • j '-i *• ' , ‘ •; 






accurate but readable; and that above ms ,UI 1 po«miauiy. "it is not my duty to give an evaluation exercise the scribe in every letter of the 

all it should not obscure the original An example of his reaction to my of my texts. When the time comes, alphabet. To the history of the text 

poet by obtruding the translator’s mother's provocations is his diary entry history arid historical science will give they add nothing, save to show that 

personality. After all, the interpreter of June 6, 1952, an unfortunate choice their verdict. In the following year Aeneld II 602 and XI 371-2 were 

at a State banquet is not expected to by the Diaries' editors, who seem to (May 8) his message on my new edition sufficiently familiar in Egypt In the 

jump up and start dancing on the lable. have confused judicious selection with emphasized the need to correct middle of the first century ad to be 


probing for: depths to refute David 
-Hare's suspicion that what he was 
“actually at raid of was thought”, was 
Post Morteifi , . dismissed by Nicholas 
. 'Shrimpton (October 1) as “cm- 
bariassing”, • 

; Coward’s sole ambition was for' 
success. Everything was sacrificed to 
. this, He had an exceptional nose for 
« the truly ' lasting . values of sentl* 
.mentality, jingoism, personality 


by the Diaries' editors, who seem to (May 8) his message on my new edition sufficiently familiar in Egypt In the 
hnve confused judicious selection with emphasized the need to correct middle or the first century ad to be 
censorship. Not only are its statements everything that was not precise in the use d for this humble purpose. But their 
wildly inaccurate on several counts: Ant edition. real importance is that they with the 

but they strengthen a view of Coward The key problem in the writing of Qa$r lbrtm Gallia ( Journal of Roman 
as a witless, vindictive, pompous, biography is the ethics of the historian. Studies 69, 1979, 125-55) arc the 
disloyal and spoiled child rather than as The pompous and the dogmatic may earliest examples of the Roman 
g middle-aged man who, for all. his convince themselves that r they have Classical Capital script written with 
failings, was still capable of loyally, arrived at the Truth, but serious, pen and ink. 
quote the, Master, too Idiotic. His life a ,f ect ‘ c ? n, . an ^ ?\ ac knowledging that Independent writers find that wat tbr rnrvr n 

was spent in relpntless pursuit of the others haq a right to a preferred design destination consistently elusive, and walick lulxll. 

trivial. His only- play possibly worth for 'living. and to a different notion of even to commence the journey Department of Greek, University 
* ' ' ‘ “ " star quality. ■- ' requires the assistance and support of College, Gower Street, London WCf. 

• 'TrMJ U/VXIhIC f T T VCAM ■ ■ “ •• ■ * 


jump up and start dancing on the table. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

32 Kingston House South, London 

5W7. 

Noel Coward 

Sir, - To wax serious about the 
character of-Nbel Coward would be, to 
quote the. Master, too Idiotic. His life 


fqr living, and to a 
star quality;" 


waj' ' ■ JON .WYNN E-TYSON. 
was 1 • Paddocks, Fohlwell, Arundel, West 
oias Sussex. 

cm Tito’s Biography 

for". Sir, - I' welcome the review by 
i to Stephen Ciissold (July 16) of my New 
for Contributions for a Biography oflasip 
:nti- Broz Tito . It is a useful contribution in 
illty itself to discussion on the making of 


on the state of mind in which Gros 
drafted it. 

~ , _ S- S. PRAWER. 

The Queen's College, Oxford. 

TLS Crossword 

In our judgment die two bet 
submissions for the literary crantf 
prize were by Barbara Simon,36 Mite 
Street, Innerleithen, Peeblesshin. 
EH44 6QS; and Robert Barnard, 
Isbjgmvei 18, 9020 Tronuddea 
Norway, They will each receive amt 
of one year’s subscription to the ill 
In a large entry many puzzles fsiledb 
meet all the requirements laid dbwii 
the rules, or were too easy, and Ik 
judges felt unnble to award a ihti 
prize. The first of the wimh[ 
competitions will be printed on Ik 
back page of next week’s TLS-td 
further crosswords will follow-* 
monthly intervals, • j 

We regret that In Ian Duffleld'siwa 1 
(September 17) of The Colonial (fflf, 
War and Development Policy ty 1 £■ 
Lee and Martin Fetter, the ® 
sentence of the fourth parauaph« 
incorrectly printed with too .wore 
“dramatic neglect” -In place, d 
“dramatic contrast with eail » , 
neglect". 


Among this week’s contributors 


Author, Author 


, Competition No. 92 , i, . : Competition No 88 ■ 

Winner: Sally Hawkswarth, Robert Brain’s m' 

Reader? are invite to identify the Answers: Rites Black and W 

. sources: of the three, quotatiops which 1 Most of the characters that .per-, ; 1 
; follow 1 ahd to. send' ds the onswers so form in .this book still live, and are Julia Briggs's Ni 
.that they -reach this office not later prosperotis .a^d happy. Some dfay it : Rise and Fall of ( 
thart NoVeniber'5. A prize of £10 is ' may seem Worth while to take lip the . Story was publiahe 


Valbrie Adams is. a lecturer in Eng- James Hunter is (he nuthor of The 
l Ksh at University College London. Making of the Crofting Community , 

P T. C. Barker is Professor of Econo- 

J. rnlc History at the London School of Michael Jaff6 is Professor of the 
Economics. • History of Western Art and Director 

", _ „ , . . . ‘ , of the . Pltzwllllam Museum at the 

Geoffrey Best s ^ most r«ent book is University of Cambridge. His Rubens 

- Europe f^^0%m V ^ UtU> " ary and ltaly WBS Published in 1977, 

KeIth Jeffery is a lecturer in English 
; SCISKB 81 NOr,h Ul*t« Polytechnic. 

! „ Emrys Jones’s books include The 




.follpw nhd to, send us the answers so form in this book still live, and are Julia : Brioos’s Night Visitors: The Origins of Shatotnpnr* icm „ . edir 

• that they -reach this office not later - prosperous ..and happy.. Some dhy .it Rise and Fall of tke English Ghost 8 of Shakespeare, 1977. Andrew Saint is i wring* 1 * ^ 

thait NoV6mber'5. A, prize of £10 is ' may Seem Worth while to take up the . Story was published in 1979. • Henry Kamrw*. a of The Survey of London. .. . . 

offered for. the firei' correct set of 'atqiy of the. younger onds agalnr end iw'SyL k' * c 

. jwswers opened on thdt date, or fail-- - we -What .fort' of men and-wpmen Bwam ^B rophy’s books include i fe/?hortlv^ ” W4 Wlll , be P ub_ 

big that the most nearly correct - in they turned out to be; therefore it Beardsley and his World, 1976 ’ ■ *' ' • • fe non of I ^ ms 'JSS shortly I 

,/Ah case, inspired B nWk Will : *ilf be. wise,, no, ,«o • ^ven) any .of,- H«m.o N s Leb’s ' book, include 7*e- Tfts- ^ 


The coming of the car 
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Jean-Pierue Bardou, Jean- 
Jacques Chan a ron, Patrick 
Fridenson and James M. Laux 

The Automobile Revolution: The 
Impact of an Industry 
351pp. University of North Carolina 
Press. £14,. 

0807814962 

Motor transport must be as 
aoattractive to most historians as it is to 
the general public, for few of them 
write about this now very important 
subject. How different from railways, 
but understandably so. The noisy, oily, 
and dangerous motor-car lacks the 
romance and fascination of the steam 
locomotive. The Rainhtll Trials and 
the early trains attracted visitors 
front afar who marvelled and rejoiced 
at what they saw . What a contrast with 
the early motor cars, those outward 
signs of privilege, making a terrible 
clatter, giving off malodorous smells, 
dropping oil everywhere - not to 
mention leaving great clouds of dust in 
their wake - winch caused people to 

K ip for safety and run for shelter. 

ey frightened the horses too, and 
caused dreadful accidents. And, as the 
penultimate chapter of The 
Automobile Revolution spells out, they 
are still under' fire. They still pollute 
the environment, consume in 
increasing quantity irreplaceable 
resources, maim and kill and are totally 
unsulted to be a form of transit in the 
congested city centres of a growingly 
urbanized world. In their largest 
commercial form the juggernauts are 
far too big for most inter-city roads. 
Yet the extent to which we can and 
have come to depend on them is now 
very considerable, and in Britain this 
has been emphasized during the recent 
railway strikes. Even the reluctant 
historians are receiving the message 
and are deigning to step into tne 
fofenliefh century. 

There is, of course, already a huge 
and diffuse general literature about 
""tor vehicles, mainly technical and 
anecdotal. Journals abound. But very 
tew, people have so for tried to pull this 
mass of scattered and unrelated 
matenal together in an attempt to 
oi$wt and explain how, and at what 
P«e. we have moved from the 
notoriously unreliable 10-20 mph 


historian of Renault (Histoire des 
Usines Renault. Naissancedela Grande 
Entreprise 1898-1939, 1972). Jean- 
Jacques Chanaron, an economist, 
deals with the years from 1945, apart 
trom a chapter on labour relations 
which has been written by Jean-Pierre 
Bardou, who is described as a labour 
sociologist. The book was first 
published in French by Albin Michel, 
Paris, in 1977 but the opportunity has 
been taken in this English translation 
to revise it and bring it down to 1980. 
The four authors - and especially 
Professor Laux who seems to be the 
anchor man (he is described on the 
dust-jacket as translator and editor and 
his name alone appears on the spine) - 
have produced a work of some 
importance, for they have for the first 
time looked at the history of motor-car 
production internationally, not only to 
chronicle the emergence of the motor 
industry In various countries but also to 
discuss the development of particular 
businesses, the chief of which quickly 
became powerful multinationals. Here 
Is a book which deserves to be read 
both by those who are keen on motor 
vehicles and by others who study the 
motor Industry’s role in economic 
development. As Professor Fridenson 
remarks in his brief conclusion, “it 
became a symbol and motive force for 
capitalist economic growth - and 
communist, too, in recent years". 

The text leans heavily on statistics: it 
would have been easier to read if more 
of these could have been given in the 
form of tables. The broad picture, 
however, emerges clearly enough: 
slow, struggling, small-scale growth in 
Europe (particularly France) until the 


early years of the present century when 
the industry in the United States, 
benefiting from a more favourable 


domestic market, leapt ahead, 
developing mass production just 
before 1914 and, not having to 
interrupt production during that 


Terence Morris is Projft j 
Sociology at the London pcpoa ■ 
Economics. * 

Andrew Motion's 
pendence was published in IVW 

Valeris Pearl is the authorofj# 
don and the Outbreak of fhePVt j 
Revolution: City 
National Politics, 1625-43, ..P;. 

Ben Pimlott is the author 
and the Left In the l930s, \W .^ 

Andrew Saint is architectural &■. 
of The Survey of London . .. ... . . 
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.wisest not to fevcal any of,' 

/Christopher Brown is a Deputy ! * 

«N6N I, lecturer in Phi- 

^■ 2 Thjtt night,- as we' - sat on the taH^- ^ ^ - toso ^ «. tbe University of Hull. ' vised edition parUer this 
' rail, ' gazitlg out. upon .the '.wide sea . ; ' -■•«**' ■: 

i Ki u ^; ln s to lhe s, e r TY flrmamept. a M. F. Bvrnyeat is a Fellow of ^ Luttwai^s most recent GEORoe Szirtes s ro«t 

! r ; thrill of joy, strangely mixed with Robinsdn College, Cambridee ^ The Grand Strategy of the tion of poems is November rm 


■ i y 


arid .utj: into the Starry ' flrmamept, 
thrill of joy, strangely mixed wii 
sadAesj, passed through our hparts 


roost recent 


• v; i ; : ■- ;Werc,;ai;Jength;“HoroewSrd:' J, P. Dufax. teachi 

• ! 1 Come fly -with me; bound;, tad were gradually leaviHi';. merit 6f English ht 

come ' sriiff the ! . wHnd w .behind us -the • opamlful bright, ipijon. 1 • -v .. 
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S . - , .uuiuiioia in joruain, 

; ^ fariinoe, in 1900) to the 
; SfiSSJwl and on the whole 
r tt k?t, rkably relIuble 70+ mph saloons 

■ =f *E !? any R*?P ,e own a n d depend 

■ certainly cannot 
\ 28£? answers from the glossy 
t S‘ tab L e books full of magnificent 
i E» s of rac “ig Panhards and 
i K? r jf° reword by Stirling Moss) 

[ PCSfi 8 ? ^ can learn the history 

1 Sh 5S?? "» L or p*™ 1 - 

\ “ t5^ds bp0k? about old . timepieces 
( The A * e of the 

l alelevSfrl^i 1 ^^ grcw out of 

“•Won Series, started to point the 
_as did - Xenneth' 
j *rqsdn s 77ie British Motor 
J«*-1939 n977) ta 
jEfefe 1 "! E-Rae’a pu American 
S : J8S) had already. 
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producers had made only 200,000 care 
in 19 LI, but thanks largely to the 
immensely successful Model **T” Ford 
they turned out 1.5m in 1916, 1.9m in 
1920 and 3.6m in 1923. Then the 
European companies, in a number of 
which the American giants shrewdly 
invested, began to grow faster and, 
taking advantage of rising middle-class 
incomes, followed the Americans into 
large-scale production. British output 
(239,000 in 1929 and 507,000 in 1937) 
went ahead of the French, and then 
Germany began to catch up. Italy/ 
which produced only 78,000 vehicles In 
1937*. was still far behind, but the 
Soviet Union (97,000 vehicles in 1935 
and 211,000 in 1938) was, with 
American help, performing much 
better, We are told here that Japan 
reached 57,000 vehicles in 1939; but 
most of these were buses and trucks. 
Japanese statistics show that in 1938 (a 
better year than 1939) the country still 
made fewer than 2,000 cars and under 
9,000 “small-sized vehicles”, together, 
with 1 1,000 three-wheelers. 

The real Age of the Automobile, if! 
we make ,a , possible exception of.' 
AmeriC9,.came after 1945 when richer,, 
populations were, able to buy more cars' 
and to drive, along greatly improved 
(and often specially , built) roads. - 
World output of cars, a mere 3m in . 
1946, grew to 10m in 1955, 20m in 1968 
and 3um in 1972. Then came the first 
.oil crisis which slowed the growth rate'. 
By 1979, However,, .if corrimerdRl' 
vehicles are giro ' taken irito account, ; 
world production 6f motor, vehicles' 
had reached 43m. Tbjs was the time,' of . 
• i course, andespedallyslnce l960, whdri ’ 
Japanese : motor cars made their- 
spectacular entry irito world markets/ 
and even caught the great American 
giants : unwares, . Japanese ■ car , 


T. C. Barker 

of Germany which - so everyone 
suggests - hardly ever put an industrial 
foot wrong before 1914, was quite in 
the lead in all new industries (how 
often are we reminded about synthetic 
dyestuffs?) and had become a real rival 
to Britain and more than a match for 
France. But what happened in the vital 
new motor industry? Sure enough, the 
Germans led the world in developing 
the stationary cas engine. Otto and the 
Deutz works became internationally 
famous. Both Gottlieb Daimler, who 
had reorganized Deutz before setting 
up on his own account, and Karl Benz 
contrived to produce a lighter gas 
engine fed by petrol vapour and had 
put it on wheels. But the Germans then 
lost the initiative. Their inventions 
were exploited under licence by the 
French who proceeded to build up the 
new industry. It took Germany more 
than thirty years to catch up again. In 
1907 the Daimler company at Stuttgart 
were still making fewer than 500 cars, 
the most famous of which were 
marketed under the French name of 
Mercdd&s. The whole German motor 
industry in that year produced a mere 
7,000 vehicles, only one-fifth of the 
French output. “What held them 
back?’’, Laux rightly asks; but he offers 
us disappointingly superficial and 
uninquisitive answers: “Probably 

social conservatism, an attitude noted 
by many observers and often taking the 
form of a nostalgia for a rural, 
preindustrial past, incited perhaps by 
the traumatic problems springing from 
the extremely rapid industrialisation of 
Wilheimine Germany." 

His explanation of Britain's slow start 
in the new industry is a little more 
illuminating. The pernicious effects of 
the so-called Red Flag Act are very 
properly played down. A number of 
motor vehicles were already running 
illegally in Britain before November 
1896, and the French industry was in 
any case still very small and vulnerable. . 
, Britten triantifacfUrei? could ' havlp 
bettiin production competitively in 
1896-97 without too much difficulty, 
for the demand for cars then for 
outstripped the very small Continental 
(mainly French) capacity to meet it. 
Laux draws attention to the 
discouraging effects of Hany J. 
Lawson’s buying up of the UK rights to 
the main motor patents and his 
speculative ventures to exploit them; 


there is evidently much more to be 
discovered about these financial 

manoeuvres. He also suggests that the 
long engineering stoppage in 1897-98 
should be taken into account. 

There is another matter, not 
mentioned here , which is of 

considerable importance loo, 
especially as it draws attention to a 
basic weakness in the book. Britain 
was the world's leading producer of 
pedal cycles and in 1895-96 the cycle 
industry was enjoying an 

unprecedented boom. This highly 
profitable new industry became the 
primary preoccupation of many 
business men who might otherwise 
have been venturing into motor 
vehicles (in ajl countries there was a 
close connection between cycles and 
motor vehicles, eg Peugeot, Adler, 
Pope). When the boom burst and they 
sought an alternative market, il was 
often to motor cycles that the British 
turned. In any case, in the enriy days 
the definition of a motor car was often 
imprecise and can mislead us. Many of 
them were mounted on light, cycle 
frames and were sometimes in fact 
motor tricycles. By concentrating on 
motor care, however, the authors fail 
to see the important rfile in passenger 
transport, and sometimes in light 
commercial work, played by the motor 
cycle (sometimes with sidecar 


cycle (sometimes with sidecar 
attached). Nor do they usually take 
account of the heavier end of -motor 
transport (buses and lorries), though 
these sometimes creep into their motor 
vehicles totals. 

But is the automobile revolution 
primarily concerned with production at 
all? Should it not rather be concerned 
with the statistics of registration? 
Motor vehicle manufacture, it is true, 
helped to generate wealth and created 
employment for many thousands of 
people in motor works and in many 

components. (Motor vehicles, for 
instance, have enormously expanded 
the market for flat glass.) But the 
revolution is surely also concerned 
with the vehicles on the road, the 

a es that kept them there ami 
led them with petrol, and, above 
nil, with the vast changes that these 
vehicles have brought about in most 
people’s lives, whether or not they 


owned a motor car, and especially if 
they lived in the country. Here again il 
becomes obvious that one cannot leave 
out of account the motor cycle or the 
motor bus; or even the unloved lorry or 
van. for they were quite as important, 
for instance, in supplying the 
supermarkets as the motor car has 
increasingly become for carrying away 
purchases. 

Because all these vehicles could be 
let ha J - and a promising source of 
taxation - most countries were not stow 
to have them licensed. Some of these 
registration totals shed more true light 
on (he Automobile Revolution than do 
the production figures. Already by the : 
end of 1905, for Instance, there were 
over 27,000 motor cycles on the roads 
of the United Kingdom and more thdn 

24.000 other motor vehicles of various 
sorts. By 1914 there were 124,000 
motor cycles, 132.000 motor cars, 

51.000 buses and taxis and 82,000 
commercial vehicles. At the end of 
1923, when Uii motor manufacture 
dominated international production, 
of 15,760,000 motor cars in the whole 
world, nearly 13 ,500,000 were running 
on America's roads. The UK had 
469.000, France 352,000 and Germany 
only 100.000. There were then also just 
over a million motor cycles in the 
world; 430,000 of them ran on Britain's 
roads and only 17 1 ,500 on the roads of ‘ 
the United States, 56,000 in France and 

59.000 in Germany. By 1938 Germany 
had become the great motor cycle 
country: it had L.3m in use, and nearly 
1.5m cars (cf Britain's 462,000 motor 
cycles and 1.7m care.) More of the 
British were able to afford greater 
comfort. So were more of the 
Americans, with 25’Am cars (and only 

100.000 motor cycles). There were 
then already 3416m motor care In the 
world and 45V6m motor vehicles, well 
on the way to the present 400 million or 
so, an astonishing total when it is borne 

Jn mind, that the whole popeJptiori-of, 
the world /i.Tof tfie order a/4,80Orti and 
that the inhabitants of many parts of It 
are too poor to a fford motor vehicles of . 
their owii, (hough they often benefit 
from the bus and the lony. nils, 
surely, is the Automobile Revolution. 

It will take many historians many years * 
to investigate' it fully. To some extent 
the present work does not really coriie 
to grips witji its subject - but it is a 
useful, and indeed valuable, start. 
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.On the evening of February 3, .1874, “j e . 
there was announced the result of that c “ m P ai S 
day’s general election poll In Stafford P eo P le \ 
Borough, : Returned as .one ■ of., the ,••• Bl&it 
town’s two ■ Members; of -VParifomen t: 
was' liberal .candidate Alexander .caldU(afri 


It is this complex character whom 
Gordon Wilson has set Out to rescue 
from the historical oblivion to which he 
was long ago consigned. Wilson 
contrasts that oblivion with the fame 
still Surrounding . the . name of 
McDonald’s Lanarkshire contem- 
porary David Livingstone' and Implies 
that their different treatment Is to be 
explained by the fact that one was an 
Establishment-orientated imperialist, 
the other, a. frequently mobked 
campaigner for the rights of working 


McDonald, Scotsman.-' President.- Of > Je ftward -Jea rioig historians , of I; | iha[ 
the. Mjnets .National Association -.and labour. movemeptiTh^ .Stafford MP'^ 
Chairman of the TUC Parliamentary career/.; as Wilson ; comments, was 
Committee., The- result : : Was both “almost a parable of Victorian thrift; 
surprising and significant. Not. only, diljgen.ee and self-help’’. He financed 
was Mcponald r an - aggressively . his entry.tp Glasgow-Upiversjty jn.m$‘ 
controversial proponent or working-, tweqtips by Work fng extra J.bng ho ii re 1 1)- 
class causes, he had himself sprung especially . , daqgerptjs . . .qopditlohg- 
from that class, having begun hUcprcer undGrgfpuqd; ; ■ Arid-: ■ hflviiig, ■ .;thti$. 
as a facewprker.ln thc LanarkShfre coal • escaped from the mines, .He oepamt 
mipes;* , t ‘. v ,i; • : .-first a: respectpble .tegcher^ihen.; ah: 




1 ft :Y- •aLr.'W acuporor Econo-., veiopment or a cwy 


r H'.rita. a jiiJlA- -U» an.. 


giants; unware*,- i Japanese, -ear 
1 produetjon r still only 1,65,000 In. I960* 
rose to neply 4.5m m 1973.- There had 


'i ?*£■?** : Automobile 
; • books on 


parliamentarian. ' Political ’tttipfls to, bring charges :of hypocrisy ,and 
were pRrtlculariy delightedby his West- tUiplfcItv, not* all of them ftjifouhdetfV; 
of Scotland accent -and ’ his habit ibf' from feUo^ trades ufiionista. But one 
punctuating hiirCofrunons speeches by ! of . the- - more , fascinating qppects“ 6f 
spitting On the chamber floor. But for ^MoDoriald’s -Character 1^ the extbilt'to 1 


before.. Farther expansiqii after 1973 
bp? been ■ more 'difficult. The British’ 
and Italian! .’industries /--got into-.' 
difficulties btif hew liatfohRt 'records.. 


obtained a .univeralty-.WMcation. He .: prospett^,’ Mcuphald' was neither ** 
had been a toacher.'He wrote well arid ; revolutionary., lior o socialist.:' Unlike 1 ! 


) From (He welter of facts and figures 
-ja-Hhe ;bj)olc:. various points emerge 
Which deserve more general attention. 


house ' 'in ' Scotland because he Commons as a Uberal ujf a for- from 
combined his by no means ineffective radical persuasion. But his sense of 
leadership of Britain's miners with a solidarity with working people was real 
ui-ui.. successful career as an investor enough, as was his contribution to their 


most powerful- British trade iiqionlst 
of his lifetime ahd perhaps of the 
whole nineteenth century*, writes 
McDonald’s biographer. That is a very 
large claim. But Alexander McDonald 
r. who, In words carved on -his . 
gravestone in a Lanarkshire 
churchyard, “spent his life fighting to • 
improve the conditions of the miners” 
most certainly : merited a more 
substantial historical monument than .' 
the footnotes to which he has been 
customarily relegated. This js what 
Gordon Wilson has npw product*!.. . 
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irri€ sS °:%^ 

.■ j-i-j,™ iuflcHnne and the softlv- for as with so many typical acts of of introducing his main biographical or not torni an unmitigated mm,- • 

3SL 1 'aXchw* ^reffdbyife %jJZ £ fts SS* SB cons are explanatory matter after, sometimes gallery. Wlnquart^S ffi 

Si cherhefspolizei’s preferred methods endlessly debatable. Initially called by long JjJj fn^Himfnn« 0nS ° f key Christiaan ^hdi , COm ^ 
of barbarism? It is important to keep a Gerbrandy at SHAEFs request, and characters and institutions. Maui 8 ?!? Blaskowitz, m 

sense of proportion about this, ana a nobly answered by the vast majority of g ut t he historical outline comes out emplate treating fc 

credit to Henri van dcr Zee (London Dutch railway workers, it might, some c | ear an{ j stron g enough. He has had ji ul t „„,j^ u 8, ni y ast neirlundwaitti 
correspondent of the Telegraaf ) that he say, have better been called off once its the advantage of help from friends in “ ' " “W** Pols W 
does so. His country had a terrible nine onginal good pur pose, the inhibition of Amsterdam^ unique State Institu- ‘ ne r utcl1 raiMbrifa 

months, and it ill behoves Britons, who German traffic behind Arnhem, was t j on Q f ^ar Documentation and 501116 Oe^ee of initiative** 

L«J niirhif o tuof tn ma Initnar rfllpuanf NJn Hnilht fhe Strike lie pmlriAnt 11 SCO it resourcetu V! fhp rluiO. 


doing, by means of the -own reminiscences to market along (except that impatience is differ 
rikp (hat hewn on September with what he has read or heard from show on 400 calories a day! ni 
and lasted W the end. This others. His style (in English anyway) is - and their habitual inclinatRS 
s always been a matter of on the flat side and he has a trick, their FUhrers orders, the 
sy ana is likely to remain one presumably brought from journalism, representatives of the maston*** 
?<* ■ i^trnAimnn hie main hinoranhira nr nnf farm on n nm ii: . 


Until the late summer of 1944. when does so. His country had a teirible nine 
the Allied forces, having broken out of months, and it ill behoves Bntons, who 


their swollen beachhead began to pour had so relatively cushy a war, to 
along the French roads to the east and suggest otherwise. But any reasonable 
north-east, the Dutch had not had the Dutchman would no doubt agree that 
worst of wars. May 1940 had been some of his countrymen had it much 
awful enough: unexpected invasion worse than others (eg, town-dwellers 
and rapid defeat, Queen and than farmers, westerners than 
government fled to London, war northerners) and that certain other 
actually brought home to them as It had lands had worse times , for '® n 8® r * “ “ 
not been since Napoleon’s time, and in po-jS'b e, though in the nature of things 

....... .t .i L i i i.. _ Hirnr.it in Hnr*.unu*nl that some such 


no longer relevant. No doubt the strike encouragement from its eminent “ resourcefully; the eburda 

remained a nuisance to the Germans. di rec tor. the Netherlands' official war overcame their ancient animos&it 
But apparently no more than a historian, Louis de Jong. Just as he a .. co I? mon nornanitarian fjc« 

nuisance - while to the western touches onlv liehtlv on the arguments ^ mcn the Germans dared not *y, 


occupation of their land not merely a 
foreign army but also those sinister and 


that But apparently no more than a 
nuch nuisance - while to the western 
(Hers Dutchmen it gradually became 
than disastrous. 

It is That autumn, as ill luck would have 
lings it. was the wettest for eighty years. The 
such winter loo was exceptionally cold. In 
H in such dismal circumstances the official 


difficult to document, that some such winter too wu ‘ 

foreignarmy but also those sinister ana romparative appraisal contributed to Jalinns^da^lvMlorie count sank from As a sunenng miaoie-oi-inc roaucr s 

ghastly bodies, the GcsUipo, the SD the Allies’ decision on several rations .dad) atone wunt nninaii stOT y howeV or it moves along well, with 

and the SS. But things did not turn out occasions that their o veralstrn teg» , N b t 350 i n February and. much natural tragedy, pathos and 
quite os badly as pessimists feared. Of which did not include direct liberal on November ^to i35l) in worany ana, drama 

3,0 Dutch,' as^of the similarly ^'Sch dii months, Blf at 3,e end ISM? For all their firmness about the 

teutonic Danes and Norwegians, P j sen hnwer and Bedell Smith were Bclsen was not a lot worse. Mr van der railway strike, their ready recourse to 

ZeewentthrouriaUtUshimreMs* terro/in order to keep down an 
Inq^^^expMted to^^de'ralher^limi Churchill and FDR o n y sevcral young boy in Hflversum, and brings bis increasingly desperate and impatient 
to Have ’to dragoon them Into the fold occasions demanded or allowed that 

of the Now Order, and accordingly something must be done nf only to •'ll • , 1 , -y-v -j , 

went, by Nazi standards, softly-soffly. ward off the Importunities of the Dutch UvilOftr Ho \TC QT U I ptp 

The D utch, for their pa rt , carried on government in JDIllllallL UdVO <11 I-JlC'lL'. 

business as usual so far as the hideously decision-making idlimately found no J 

unusual circumstances permitted. II room for _9 uee " Wdhelmina intercepted cyphers, as the vagaries o! 

suited German interests that they and . Prim « “wtor Of™#, 50 Julian Moore " Bletchley’s recruiting drive decreed 

should be allowed to do so - the Dutch much wanted : that Monty s divisions J unau iviuui c the consequences were dramatic, and 

economy and the German, then as now should ^ go through the western ■ 1 ■■ ■■■ the writing that records them becomes 

fitted closely together - and although Netherlands on their way to Ger- Gordon Welchman spare, authoritative and cogent, 

even the ever-hopeful Seyss-Inquart many, Monty had tried to break in Breakins the During the Munich years the 

“£■ ssa. to a2?.£ is&s? s s&tsssr- g hr 

HonWd Radki Orante instead tutned ll into “Fortress Holland". 326p^ Allen Lane. £8.95. FoV(S^ Office P crep b anaK?B forking 

of Hamburg or Nazi fled Alverenm, more deaths andjannaae would re. o 2S9 1294 4 

r te {f eSTa^L S than 'from plaStit wal.infaa™: There are hvo book, within theie [his propeas Mr Welchman traveraed 
• mnnrhnrahin nf the inftiopnnnq Those suffering provl rices (North and covers. TTio memoirs of Bletchley Park a matter of days the grounc 
' SZ South Holland knd Uttecht) were In - compel admiration, but the Cassandra- previously crossed by Rejewshi and 
S °EJ a flifhfifi J^3 U1 m fact not to be liberated until the like warnings to . today’s defence . hi laborious months. Suet 

ISKon^ ^nerSl surrende; In May 1945. o? exhaustion 

on Jews. Of the latter, about 25,000 of wh»e Pans, Rome and Brussels re- and ami-chmax. refnvented the Sh«Jl or Anther h 

the original 150,000 - were, that veiled, Amsterdam and The Hague The outbreak of the Second World .SSSSSfitS, SS»S »hiIk 


Qlicmuii llic nciliciiaiius Ullivani »r«* i __ , 

historian, Louis de Jong. Just as he humanitBriaa in 

touches only lightly on the arguments H G ”P® ns dared “f *4 

about resistance, so he does not linger wa ? mQA . 

on the ultimately unanswerable JJihI'J ,* I ] na 1 ?.* dl0w ® d J*K*| 
questions about collaborators and j SS t0 relief ddiwaj 

resisters. He writes more about the old * 

Queen than about them, and some may J® 1 > ad1 “ d |2|W 
wish the proportions were otherwise, operations in January and Fdinan, 
As a suffering middle-of-the reader’s ^minat^in n dant air-drop ui 
storyhoweveritmovesalongwell.with l^ d ^ jJ/PA and landdeHrtfai 
muj natural tragedy, pathos and 

. . .. precedent for such humanitailu (5 

For all their firmn^s about the Q f occupied civilian populism 
railway strike, their ready recourse to without ft, Germany looked KUhb 
terror in order to keep down an have another, watery, bokxv 
increasingly desperate and impatient charged to its account 


accordingly something must be aone m omy to _ -g . -i . i -t 

si Brilliant days at Bletchley 

ihL hiH/*n,«rv decision-making ultimately found no J J 
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live by bearing sd ^ from an assault, Ike reckoned, 
service, by ( bau from playing his waiting game. 
p s nr, lor. non q Those suffering provinces (North and 
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intercepted cyphers, as the vagaries of the battleground of the future. Ik 
Bletchley’s recruiting drive decreed, second part of his book conddath 
the consequences were dramatic, and . security and survivability i 
the writing that records them becomes communications systems un&fc 
spare, authoritative and cogent. strain of modern war. And n* 

During the Munich years the depressing it all is. On the whasi 
German versions of the' Enigma amateur who wishes to scare Uad 
machine stumped the small team of sd h Wldl f^e subject will hawsn* 
- ■ — e time of It with Sir John Hum 

recent rerun of World War 1IL Tk 
experts may wonder whether iq 


Foreign Office cryptanalysts working 
u zrjy ity* •* under Dillwyn Knox. In Ignorance of 

There are two books within these progress Mr Welchman traversed 


Matthew Hodgart 

A, C. Elias 

Swift at Moor Park: Problems in 
Biography and Criticism 
339pp. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 

0 8122 7822 4 

ft seems to be almost impossible to 
write a satisfactory life ot Swift, so 
many are the problems to solve, not 
least of which are those involving the 
Temple family, the squires of Moor 
Park. To the relationship of Swift and 
Sr William Temple A. C. Elias, 
addresses himself, with a high degree 
of success. His style is not very 
attractive and his exposition of copious 
material is not always clear and so the 
book is not easy to read. But it will still 
have to be taken into account in any 
fkilure discussion of Swift's youth. 

It is disappointing to find very little 
here on thepossibihty that Swift was a 
bastard of Temple's. There is a highly 
entertaining book on this subject by 
Denis Johnston (In Search of Swift, 
1959) but it is now unfashionable to' 
look at the evidence. Johnston's theory 
is that Jonathan Swift’s real father was 
the first Sir John Temple (1600-1677), 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, the 
legitimate father of Sir William 
Temple, who was the father of Esther 
Johnson (Stella). Swift and Stella were 
therefore in the forbidden blood- 
relationship of uncle and niece: hence, 
If they were married, their marriage 
could never be consummated without 
incurring the guilt of incest. There is 
nothing inherently improbable about 


serve as Temple’s secretary, and thus 
given a valuable start in his career 
unless there were some hidden 
reasons? 

. Swift’swork as secretary is examined 
in great detail and most carefully. The 
third chapter discusses Swift's 
references to his patron, which do not 
appear to be as fond or respectful as 
Irvin Ehrenpreis and other 
biographers have made out. I have 
lone been struck by a passage in a letter 
to Stella, in which Swift tells how he 
warned Bolingbrooke 

Never to appear cold to me, for I 
would not be treated like a school- 
boy; that I had felt too much of that 
in mv life already [meaning from Sir 
william Temple]; that I expected 
every great minister, who honoured 
me with his acquaintance, if he heard 
or saw any thing to my disadvantage, 
would let me know it In plain words, 
and not put me in pain to guess by 
the change or coldness of his 
countenance or behaviour, for it was 
what I would hardly bear from a 
crowned head . . . 

The pain and resentment in these 


tradition of Swift biography. This 
centres on the anecdote reported by 
Samuel Richardson, where n is slated 
that "Sir William never favoured him 
(Swift) with his conversation, because 
of his ill qualities, nor allowed him to 
sit down at table with him." This 
anecdote was taken up and dramatized 
both by Macaulay and by Thackeray, 
but it receives from Elias the judicial 
assessment it needs, involving, among 
other things, the seating arrangements 
in a great house like Moor Park. I hope 
that in a further work he will go 
through all the biographical cliches 
that have haunted Swift scholarship. 


that he wrote one great work during his 
early life; and the finest part of that 
work is the “Digression on Madness”, 
which has mused the interpreters much 
trouble, especially over the famous 
passage: 

He that can with Epicurus content 
Ills Ideas with ihe Filins and Images 
that fly off upon his Senses from the 
Superficies of things; Such a Man 


most of them going back to Thomas 
Sheridan, Deane Swifte and Lord 
Orrery. The last chapter is, however, 
the best, since it discusses the part that 
Temple and his work played in Swift’s 
satires. Fascinating as Swift's 
biography may be, we musf not forget 


back to Thomas 


truly wise, creams off Nature, 
leaving the Sower and the Dregs, for 
Philosophy and Reason to lap up. 
This is tne sublime and refined Point 
of Felicity, called, the Possession of 
being well deceived-, the Serene 
Peaceful Stale of being a Fool among 
Knaves. 

Elias points out that the phrase “fool 
among knaves" is an echo of Temple at 
his most contemptuous, attacking 
Wotton. He also gives reasons for 


believing that Swift is mocking 
Temple sown Epicureanism, and finds 
many other echoes of Temple's works 
throughout the “Digression on 
Madness” and the Tale of a Tub. 
Although Swift actively champions 
Temple in The Battle of the Books, 
even here Swift may be satirizing his 
patron in devious ways. The argument 
is not conclusive, as Elias modestly 
acknowledges; he knows that nothing 
is ever simple in Swift. 1 personally 
think, though I cannot prove it, that 
Swift's ambiguity in the Fourth Voyage 
also has something to do with Temple: 
Gulliver among the Houyhnhnms may 
be partly baseaon the wild young Swift 
at Moor Park, and the ehief horse is as 
cold as Temple sometimes used to be, 
according to Swift; Mr Elias shows that 
there was a powerful bond of love-hate 
between the young secretary of genius 
and the mediocre patron. 


Dire forebodings 


out of the same material, writing to 
Stella in explanation: 

Don’t you remember how I used to 
be in pain when Sir William Temple 
would look cold and out of humour 
for three or four days, and I used to 
suspect a hundred reasons. I have 

E luckt up my spirit since then, faith; 
e spoiled a fine gentleman. 

Elias adds much to our understanding 


of these powerful passages by placing 
them in their proper context: he also 


and- by such faithful gestures as ^ act to be_ liberated until the 
informing on resistance workers and surrender In May 1945. 

on Jews. O/the Jailer, about 25,000 of WMe Pans, Rome and Brussels ra- 
the original 150,000 were, that veiled, Amsterdarn and The Hague 

summer, like Anno Frank. iffllaHve In starved, and much of the country 

hiding: None can more have looked wa « reclaimed by the waters from 
forward to* liberation which Suddenly which It had sprung, 
seemed so near: Phris. liberated on The Hunger Winter amounts to a- 


and ami-dimax. 


that he had no inkling he had 
reinvented the wheel, or rather the 


The outbreak of the Second World ^rktaa oPthe Eniama’s wl eels and 
War. found Gordon p Welchman JffSStS S l^plton 

JSKSITSiS rSnd of hia effort * is hilorlous and tragic by 
CTlling that evidently did little to cloud turn8 . Nono tha less u was a brilliant 


. . August' 22, Brussels on September 3, 
Antwerp on the fourth , . . Was the 
(moderate) nightmare coming .'to an 
’ .end?' ‘ 


v The Hunger Winter amounts to a- the innocence of his eye. The simpte, intellectual feat achieved insiincllvciv 
general hlstSfy of the Netherlands and- almost naive, desertion of the onset on he bas Ki rtTSd Sc S 
Tts government during its nine months of war. has the /ring of personal J re h ro^n bv handfflhem 

of waiting/ with th^'emphasls often authenticity,- unworldliness ■ being bv starine flt therri - In wSrrS 
most literally ort what it fclt.likd. The ; heightenedby the tedious explanations 

cmrinr nimirinn wHv food - for- . , hmiXi . JiM.i **** tinkering ar0 und With some 


really are as inexpert as Wddpil 
fears or as forgetful of the tew ft 
learnt at Bletchley and its amlcpa-j. 

One of the ■ most 
developments in cryptography 
encryption based on malhnwjr^ 

problems in the class known as wofcj 
characterized by a certain r»“B - 
computational Intractability. »m 
effort required to solve a 
drawn from this class as 
oxponemlnily with the- 
complexity of tha problem 
does not matter that . the rigm^^ 
enn ultimately be fdwd by 


Crceyey, Lord Elibank's son Murray, 
the friend of Walter Scott, and others, 
following the example of royalty in 
Englana and France. It seems likely 
that Stella whs the illegitimate 
daughter of Sir William, so great was 
the care lavished on this girl of obscure 
parentage. Would Swift have, been 
brought but of provincial obscurity to 


them in their proper context: he also 
quotes and lucidly analyses all the 
other references, direct or indirect, to 
Temple in Swift’s works. His 
conclusion is that Swift did not think 


very much of the great man, though he 
was not wanting in proper gratitude. 
Many readers will share Elias’s view, 


F. S. L. Lyons 

Patrick Reilly 

Jonathan Swift: The brave desponder 
287pp. Manchester University Press. 
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Swift has sailed Into his rest; 

Savage indignation there 
Cannot lacerate his breast. 

Imitate him if you dare, 

World-besotted travellers he 
Served human liberty. 

When he wrote his famous version of 
Swift's epitaph Yeats already had a 
fairly restricted view of human liberty, 
which, he believed. Swift shared. No 


Many readers will share Elias’s view, 
mildly enough stated, that Temple was 
a dilettante and a bit of a humbug. 

: There is an interesting short chapter 
on the role that Temple plays in the 


S restricted view of human liberty, 
, he believed. Swift shared. No 
doubt he over-simplified, or rather, ns 
his habit was, re-created Swift in his 
own image. But in Patrick Reilly’s 
addition to the vast Swiftian literature, 
there is some support for Yeats’s. thesis 
that when Swift spoke .of the vox 


popitli, vox del meaning "the universal 
bent and current of a people" he did 
not consider it to find expression, as 
Swift put it, through "the bare majority 
of a few representatives, which is often 
procured by a little art and great 
industry and application; wherein 
those who engage in the pursuits of 
malice and revenge are much more 
sedulous than those who would 
prevent them”. “I doubt", commented 
Yeats, “if a mind so contemptuous of 
average men thought . . . that it found 
expression also through individual 
lives, or asked more for those lives than 
protection from the most obvious 
evils." 

Mr Reilly would perhaps go a little 
further than that. He prefers to 
describe Swift as “a paternalist 
libertarian, an exponent of the positive 
idea of liberty as the right to do what is 


Constructive effects 


; It Was not. Its worst stages were only - crucial question, why food! and. fuel Included - for . 'the; ; boots .. initial S.vrSf ninSt/Vm? B 0011 ultimately be fohnd by 

" just beginning. From this time Until the ■ become so desperately shortiisfrankly publication IntheUnited States. OricejT,^^ all possible answers; ft iseno-j- . 

folldwmg; summer ,■ the; Netherlands ' though briefly dealt with: It was' partly the same innocence : and . clarity of • g £3?. wSldHE ,n someth,n 8 security of tte maiWRrf 

• became in somq fespects the most- Mr van der Zee compatriots’ owh.- vision were brought. to bear on i0 * eresti ?8 wou Id turn up. examining all the p«flWlih«H 
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.-.became in somq fespects the most*. Mr van der Zee compatriots; own .* vision were brought, to bear on 1 _ , ouio turn up. 

'• . • ' • ’ r.- i . ' The crisp, uncluttered | explanation of 

~ ^ _ „ _ "4..I! 1 ^ _ this exploit renders its mathematical 

- JiSCatie TO I Jltn a intent, readily accessible to the 

layman. The same cannot be said of .the 
■ major contribution Welchman 


Philip Warner 

Edwin RIdA .V' ; - 


Bui for (hose \ 
clear picture will* 
the son of Sir 
Australian at th£ 
was' Professor of 


examining ail me 

Into the indefinite' future, even** 

S the best computer avtg. 

methods have many bwj 
advantages and nowaday 
increasingly ' attractive. 


Valerie Adams 

G. H, Roscow 

Syntw and Style In Chaucer’s Poetry 

B 5 |?« W «9 d M d8e:BOydC ' ,and 
Q85991Q806 *' 

IE? ■ a0( l 8t y le are uneasy 


. ISDWIN RIDIC _ _ was Professof of Physiology at, Hong destination. Escaping was painful, Dlaaona 

. BAAG: Hong kong Resistance 1942- Kong University. He Intended to. write netve-racking, flriq far ftqm romantic, and bich 
1945. the story of BAAG! himself but like But they did ft. , : exnosfflc 


seen permutations generated by the Enij 
machine. The Bombe with 


, 347pp: Oxford Univenity PressVjEM. of 1 . tl l ose ^ 

0 19 581325 1 1 found thq emotional re-Jmng of his 


Diagonal Board is a fearsome beast 
and hl^h standards of presentation and 
exposition Cannot remove the 


encryption process. ; 

Welchman asserts 
that the Germans bemW, 


■ U't 


The. title “British Army Aid Group" 
was chosen because the name - 
had to mean nothing to the Japanese 


found th^ emotional reviving of his or T‘&a 
expejiencea a little too palnM, 

The story in this well-documented Approved- 
book is complete enough. We see how General V 
Indefensible Hong Kong was, spite of j 


-rr- — Jvai'biieK ana r : --r Tynikii uni uccn , r . 

General Wavell. Sdoq the BAAG;; in thoughtfully consigned'to an appendix. : profound ana y^ 
spfte^ofjtsinnooious title, was’ so ■ For his part in oraanlzmir theZrk of 


attention h organ Jf in 8 the of out whole tracts of errojeciT 

attention Hut 6. Welchman deserves credit a few Incisive strokes- ?: 

: tried .tq beyond . hie ni.relv ,.rhni™i ^ - dOT0 tmee might b« W 



«vn»S*. r J? “ oqok. rim, tne 

9'H-Roscow says, this is a 
study. The . corpus is the 
; supported, by some 

WjtivenfomiafioQ from Visser’s 


LMbua*. ^ V , "J ,nc c-ngusn 

a P d .from some of the 
rhyming romances, 
are attention because they 

Wolimla ^^te . these cautious: 
S4jd thpt- 


devyse’’) and Some without (“Was 
never brid gladder agayn the aay”). 
But “construction” is used loosely, and 
Roscow does not make a separate 
examination of word order in 
existential sentences and related 
structures, in which the variety he is 
conscious of may lie. 

He maintains too that negation as 
such is “emphatic”, and contributes to 
the “intensive note" which he finds in 
“a wide range of ME poetry”. But the 
examples which demonstrate emphasis 
all contain a degree word or an- 
cmphatic negative word such as 
“never”, or both: they do not support 
any general conclusion about the 
nature of negation. His impression of 
"LntensiYeness” may have something to 
do with the stylistic habit of "negative 
comparison" in description, observed 


toSTO-fgSf® do L ^ mike ft: 
SawS • boro “8hly the data were 
ifn ictE k ' ?5 discontinuous 
S^tes, • for example:' 
1 Wat of otber more extensive 
fa Chaiippr»rI5 U . 0ri F efairI y common 
ttWbKS W tot not, so far as I ■ 

^r : sh»iid“ d SxSf' 

4 maidno^r!?^^ h ™telf no' way ' 

■ ■ * lca to puts forward 

claims.; Gn^ 


Donaldson . In "The Idiom of Popular \ 
Poetry; in the MlHer’s Tale” ( t ThbriS 
; nys, no man so wyS that cdude thetlche l 
So gayapopeloteorswich a wenebe”), 
but negation and “intensiveness” 
cannot be so glibly coupled. , 

Roscow finds ,lh Middle ' English 
syntax.: “a; tendency ;. .to! &void 
Su^penslveness”. Here he is quoting 
Sweet^Aew English ‘Qntmmar, 1898), 

E ho says that ‘‘good man pnd trails * 
ss suspensive than ^gpoi^ and true . 
men”, in which we wait until ^the end 
for the head-word. But aside from the. 
vagueness.. ;' Of the i V nptioh . .. ,of . 
“suspensiveness”,- . it Is: extlemelV 
doubtful whether modem . I^glish fe 
any ma^? ,“suspenslve ,, than that of 
earlier perfeda.Weiiolonger split , the 


data. In a perfunctory discussion of 
phrases like “he Theseus”, “hym 
Jason", where the personal pronoun 
ftinctlons os a determiner, Roscow 
suggests that the effect is “quite often" 
depredatory, and that the occurrence 
in the Knight’s Tale of “hym Ardte’’, 
but not “hym Palamon”, may Indicate 
where “the narrator's sympathies” lie. 
“Hym Ardte" is used only once by the 
narrator, however: otherwise, when 
the narrator modifies “Ardte" the 
words suggest respect or sympathy 
(“This wolul lover daun Ardte"), 
Roscow frequently characterizes, 
stylistic effects aa “emphatic”. Where 
he Is more specific, he often attributes 
the whole effect of an utterance in its 
context to the syntactic form alone. 
Asyndetic co-ordination, he says, is 
appropriate to' the description of 
“hopeful activity.” In ^ the Legend of 
Dido, When Aeneas "woldc., • . j. Sende 


significant that whenever 'he touches 
on Swift's attitude to liberty he is more 
concerned with liberty of conscience 
than with political freedom. He places 
Swift firmly in a seventeenth-century 
rather than in an eighteenth-century 
context and sees him as essentially a 
backward-looking man, defending 
with extraordinary verve and skill - 
most notably in his opposition to 
toleration for dissenters - last ditches 
whjch in many Instances had al ready 
been overrun, “Though not a political 
absolutist," writes Reilly, "he had one 
absolute devotion - loyally to . 


Anglicanism . . . He was' always an , 
Anglican churchmaii rathdr (nan ;a 
doctrinaire politician.'’ In St Pal rick’s . 
Cathedral we .have always felt this 
about our Dean, but there are pthejs 
who would violently disagree and one 
senses that in this brilliaiit and 
provocative book. the stimulation of 
just such counter-currents' is an 
important part of the author's aim. He 
does not hesitate to tread on a variety 
of- toes; indeed (to - parody Swift 
himself) he is apt to make two corns 
.grow- where only one grew- before. ;• 


audience. But never mind, the book in 
Tact reads extremely well. 

Reilly is mainly concerned with the 
great satiresand the Swift who emerges 
from his analysis of these is as 
formidable, as isolated, as unhappy, as 
one had ever thought him to be. For 
Reilly a key to that strange genius is 
Swift s pessimism, his sense that man 
was such n hopeless case that things 
could only go on getting still more dire. 
Yet, as he also demonstrates time a rid 
asain, there was a heroic inconsistency 
about Swift which has always defied 
those who would capture mm in a 
single generalization: 

The senrch for unity is ironical in one 
who categorised man as the self- 
contradictory animal and provided 
in his own person an outstanding 
example of the genus. Liberty-loving 
authoritarian, rationalist despairing 
of reason, desplser and champion of 

S sfi, a, Christian provoked to . 
''bo|fef . ip GodSliove * as^ a v - 
n of pride, a moralist who- 
combined acceptance of psycholo- 
gical egoism with reverence for 
disinterested virtue, violent critic of 
party politics and ablest Tory 
propagandist of his day, upholding 
majority rights one 

moment . . . and deriding them the 
next . . . was ■ ever .writer . less 
amenable to this attempt at 
unification? 

This does not, however, prevent 
Reilly from advancing his own brandof 
unification, based to a large extent oh 
paradox. Swift, as th? book’s subtitle 
•affirms, was a u brave desponder”; lie 
was a “radical sceptic”, more than that 
he was a “Christian sceptic". 

Undeniably present, is an . 
epistemological pessimism, which,, 
though often supporting religious 
belief: occasionally threatens it:. ' 
suspicion of. b uman reason 
sometimes deepens to a level 
Inhospitable • to any creed., ! 
Generally, however, his scepticism . 


longer split .the 


n Won * W™ 
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genitive (“fof the ; Wyyes love ; of : 
Bathe"), but a oprous-ba^ed study of 
rabefent English can be expected to , 
'show-. ■ .a ! i! variety! •' of •= disContihuduaf; ; 
Strti«ures;i ak 'Jn "this piwninlfe -from,,; 


cdpipleintes, roundels, vihslays^ ft Is ; 
appropriate to “frustration”. ... 

Roscow is oii safer ground when he 
discusses longer passages,' such aa the 
description or the brawl in tjae Reeve** 
Tate: he observes convincingly that cch 
ofdlrtation'with "and” helps’to portray, 
a world of mere^ iequencejri which the 
only Iqricis thi fogia ofthe raorhent’’; 
But spch episodes cab. hardly support 
statements . : .such as v that p'vCO* - 
ordination . . , is i marked feature of 
the fabliaa’!. :V-V. •• : ; 

, the book is a brave attempt at.a Very - 
difficult 'task. - A 'few -detailed And-; 
rigorous studies, haw ■ appeare.d on! 
aspects of Chaucer's pyotax and of Jate : 
Middle English switax, but faf: iriorii, 
myst be dpnp. befpre arf apprpaqh of; 




• till?; i kbid • can J be ! : i- bther',, ■ th^ I 

The . expianatiohs are mostiy Weai 1 
ano 'Untedinical. ThQ general ‘regdeti' 


bflted.pOYeiy jjm^riodng' 


himwtf Jooldhg iqore^oS^y' 


v mlnfttjngi 'HtHs deeply friimeHsed . m 
; Swift’s writings and is well read in Haifa . 
; dozen modern literatures. True, in his 
urgo to make Swift “relevant” ,to 
twentlethrcentury students he has 
some coinages which ring father odd Ijtf 
It is arresting tq learn/for exampJp. in a, 

■ discussion qf. ; the /’br ainWashlng of 
Gulliver, (hat :"Tavlov rules O.K.! la 
the dismaying graffito a Modern reader 
fin as, scrawled 'all f dver the Travels.’? ■ 

■ Apd there js a fob relf-consdmi's effort 
■to wdo . modern ! audience in >. this 
descrlptfop ; W - Gulliver . in 
“Like.. 4 modere ..nuclear; reactor, 
Gulliver M both prorpire add Ihreat, af. 
once source of;pbwet and'fear; ‘and 

; hqWeyerigentld and obedient, hejpqsas.' 
serious -probleqis ; ; for . his:- ' post^i 
technology! ’ V^>n . the , other hand.' 
Reilly's suggostiqn that GulUveV’.asan • 
.ally of^i the;’ Lilliputian^,: >wfth;j;hf4', 

; rrewesl^Natbi'tW^ifeffi'dr’ 

;rWaraUW i:^ Fait : : .armanSerttep foJUh^ . 
through : the v. : Rwk Sq^re’’^^9pm^ 


refract pry, Scepticism, fqr.himi did !• 
.. nor. lead tp toieratlorr^sincc fallible - 
„ i* men must -,n6t dogmatize, . but to 
-■ reliance oh traditional wisdom when : 
all is uncertain. 

There Is an irony inherent In. this, 
Fbr Reilly, Swift’s outdated opposjtlbh ‘ 
to toleration for dissenters made hltti , 
that increasingly rare bird m’. the 
eighteeenth century, “an absolute 
Anglican”. Yet in Swlft’3 own mode of 
thqught there was a Puritan streak, 
'manifestiag! itself- especially In the '.; 
padres," jn which Mr' Reilly sees twq " 
-opposing Impulsed- the (utility of faith . ; 
wlthbiit works, of yHords Without action' .. . 
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^beyond the words .themselves!'. 1 So that, 1 
. the Swifthe giyegusawiiiUs perpetually • 
betWepn theregtrethes ordtepasridnate’- 
vbbseryer.pf .the itBsty habits of odious 
verhjln. Odd that . bfber entaged, 


' VMV - I vwyi VIUi*ILW| 

.projMiptjc Swift whpnjyeats intuitively 
repognlied: • j\ -i :• •*.. 

- ; bn ■ breast in albyiliw/ 


! egajrtly “hq^f'no/rvio ',.tKo0V^'friodefri4! 
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The matter-of-fact omelette eater 


wc aren't, and couldn't be. The notion 




. 'i.. •:! 


Robert Nozick of organic unity remains in Nozick's 

PhiincnnMoni hands what it always was. a vagueness 

Philosophical Explanations far too j nsu bstant£al and effete to carry 

^6pp- Oxford University Press. £15. such moralizing. And the moralizing 

0 19 02*1672 2 goes on and on, an interminable 

T~Z “ T : 77 swamp of Nothingness, with only the 

Inside this huge, sprawling, self- occasional sparkle (for example, an 
indulgent volume there is one chapter, intriguing Gricean analysis of 
^ PW*. which really is retributive punishment as an act of 
lir C » w h°l c ssp ,res he: a miiior communication) to remind us that 
work of twcnticth-ccntury philosophy. Nozick is a verv clever philosopher 
The Chapter (to give it a capital of indeed, 
respect) has a strong, startling Listen now to the opening paragraph 

of Philosophical Exphmahw-. 

Im ■ kn0Wth n! ‘oo. seek nn unreadable book: 

am awake and not dreaming, even if I urgent thoughts to grapple with in 
n™.L k „ S l V h of 1 nm MHiiMf r brmn ag f la!lon * am j * Excitement. 

KB* T° d “ P by revelations to be transformed by or 

r* 0 omeiettev tn transform, a book incnpahle of 

“ME. SL rC f - eg $; }\ heing read straight through, a book, 

JJ2J S^?iil^°om r - R f- 0US catm i ,, even, to bring reading to stop . I hiive 

' 'up n pr° 'r/i i ft 1 ?£ un omelette not foun d (ha t hook , or attem pt ed it. 

h^J 1 1 k nDw . 1 m not. But it Still, I wrote and thought in 

* S r L" "VIJJiS® Iff % s!!!31 e , awareness of i t , in the hope I Ins book 

oi (111 luCfit unich huh dom in aled would bflslc in its light Thai hnno 

epistemology since Descartes, that our ™ld bearroaant iftt weren't^ SC 

knowledge of ordinary matters of fact fu [filling - to face toward the lieht 

Is put in jeopardy by those sceptical ^ from a m Snce is o he 

arguments which urge Hint, for all we wa rmed t fs B it sufficS though 

SESSaffiS asittisifr 

know that I'm not dreaming, but that T hat paragraph tells all: the first word, 


the sceptic and his opponent have been the , nervously jokey parenthesis at the 
wrong to think 1 need to know it if I am “fj; lhe croudi ness of the thought in 
to know that I am en ting an omelette. " " 


I, loo. seek nn unreadable book: 
urgent thoughts to grapple with in 
agitation and excitement, 
revelations to be transformed by or 
tn transform, a book incnpahle of 
being reud straight through, a book, 
even, to bring reading t ostop. I have 
not found (hat hook, or attempted it. 
Still. I wrote and thought in 
nwnrencssof it, in the hope this book 
would bask in its light. That hone 
would be arrogant ifit weren't self- 
fulfilling - to lace toward the light, 
even from a grent distance, is to be 
warmed. (Is it sufficient, though, 
when light is absent, to face in the 
direction it would emanate from?) 
That paragraph tells all: the first word, 
the nervously jokey parenthesis at the 


to know that I am eating an omelette, between.* nnci above all, the hope that 

itaasss SSEEk 

oroceed at once to disc." thr- Humor sn , d . nes * ot 1 ' s MW* a cheap paperback 
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as the brilliantly conceived and 
tightly argued masterpiece it is. 
Unfortunately, we must reckon with 
the Book, Philosophical Explanations. 
For the Book presents the Chapter as 
something it most certainly is not. 
Nozick would like us lo read his 
discussion of knowledge and 


passport to the bookshelves of every 
student of philosophy. 

Nozick. however, lias his own 

B icture of what Ke is about in both 
ook and Chapter. He develops a 
contrast between . coercive and 
noncoercive philosophy. Coercive 
philosophy is full of arguments and 


. scepticism as an example of a new and philosophy is full of arguments and 
morally better . way of . doing Proofs (Nozick does not bother with 
philosophy, flanked in this missionary *|] e elementary distinction), between 
role by its companion chapters 'The * h ese two things), and argument is 
Identity of the Self, -Why fs There coercive because rf vour reader 
Something Rather Than. Nothing?", believes die premises he has to believe 
“Frce Wur, “Foundations of Ethics", the conclusion -heis forced to believe . 
'’Philosophy and the Meanihg of Life", something he may not have wanted to 
The 750 pages of the Book thiis formed P^ ve -! Which is “pot a nice way to 
• are. to' pioneer ' a new mode-: of behave toward someone" (alas, poor 
, philosophizing, one which stays .close E bcl|dn. In place of proof as the goal 
' to the motives which inspire people, to • . philosophy Nozick 4 proposes to 
take . up /philosophy. But the actual su P&Htute explanation. He won’t prote 
results. of this project betray a flaw, a H'ftt [ do know 1 am eptingan omelette; 
confusion, in the ambition from Which he Will explain hpw It is possible for me 
it starts. • . to do 80 .in ‘he face ofthe facts to which 

-The Identity of the Self" is a hind- 'L STL ft 

' :^"e“ n . tri >." 11 ”? •“the literature /SWjf “P."!". ’'™ 
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irking contribution to tjie llleritture fr^ 'wni or^LwXtS e Si® in ^ 0W 
on - personal identity, advocating -a ’ rec ,5. .Objective y&lues. are 
radical theory which envisages hot only Sff u ‘fHouItiep 
. that who.l am can. depend on which dr •pSfljCSf'X'wii n,lt ^, eh L oul - 
. the candidates available after tome ' nmftK morqlly better, 

■ science fiction transformation is most fors?uHvino^ 

■- like the o|d me, but also thai lhe !£ r , S ^u y Phudsophy, which Nozick 

' .lltortnct'ii nartinllii L.. i deSCIlbeS. fitl 8 dCSDCmteLv Cnerp.ivp 


. the candidates available after £mc r! p,ly 

■ science fiction transformation is most fni na LW t S n,i , 0 ! 1 

" like the o|d me, but also thai the jP^^H^y'^Phlltoophy, which Nozick 
likeness is partially determined by toy jteSw?' 0 dc SpernteLy Coercive 
own conception of myself; In this sense S? Wl: « ( de . s ! re t0 «f} d ers*and ; 
I make my own seif and the blfttrre Seller^^^' ° prC,duc ® “"‘Wmiiiy of 


I make my own self ond the bizarre uV ' ■ u p™ ouc ^ ""MPmuiy or 
. possibility looms that iwo of us might . . - . . r *., .• 

• justifiably identify ourselves' with tho hasn’t :a goqd deni ojf past 

same- predecessor. The argument is Philosophy been ducted (jf exactly the 
bold and clever, but ihbrbTs nothing sort of explanation that ' ^Nozick is 
especially innovative. iri its methods. Peking? Of course it has and Nozick 
True, when Nozick leaves society to admits d. lf .we take him at his word, 

rVinp Wllh lh<> nmhlnm nl niiartn the Dnlv real nnvnltv nmnAeao !i> i'a* 



Cope with the problem of overlapping 
persons by means or the lock-up or 
extermination (for whom?), one 
begins to feel that the theorist is the 
one in need of control. But it is the next 
-chapter, “Why Is There Something, 
^RgfcnerThari Nothing?'*, which teveiifc 
that^B.foVfce rfervbif tnb' u rt^w.' trjode’of 
■;. V: t?hilbsp»lriR^ Just;: Is -Us l 9 ck of 
V.'i mstrelntiBy tneffihe ohe hnsjicruggled 


the only real novelty he proposes is to 
allow Ills explaining to be lentative and 
cxplornlbry, to. try out theories id see 
how they would explain something If 
they were true. The trouble is that this 


r-jvuM, vnmi^nwu hiiu • . r ^ , V "'r hiuwuuiiv 1 ui 

' . non-existepec: and : nmf veiled at.siich' Proof! , ;.ftnd truth noth! ng • but the 

-■* fhtrtbs -.ua <h* n.uhh MnrrlbPni>U nf >'fhnhhki_«Al!..n' 1 ' 


jj-.r, ' "P rr ■ . ■■■«*« ui ■ iih. iimucfi gucxci veness . or . tnis . vis on 
Nothingness Foree be jng Cxert cd . one (explanation vs proof « Nozick Vs 
is ready to. (urn logical positivist : on the". Stall ri), but the ‘disUlirtldn between 


, Worse is tir coirte, ; The remaining", pnilosobhy thaf proves;was originally 
three chapters form n section entitled *** |o|d. : to fit lhe ..way 

.-‘Yalue’- which constitutes oyer half N pzlck; f rou nd b i msel f proctedin g w(i It 

fhrt (Innlp "Kfl nnn.. , n _U .. the tAnU-nf Wnliplcm Cn Inf " 


the Book, some 350 paces and a l 'ie topic of. sedptidsm. .Sp.let ns tflrti',' 
complete disaster; , , vapid tedioui, wirn^rellef,. to ;the Chapter fo see 
embarrassingly pretentious. It is n long whether ally such simple .dichotomy 
time since a professional philosopher dpes justice io. Nozick pt,his ?p|endid 
undertook to say so much, and subtle best. ; ... . ‘ ' 

succeeded in saying so little. One Nozick characterizes sceptk&miin 
central claim is that value Is organic terms pfan argument and a condusloit. 

nm*V flrt »hlf Kn«-«I* •••« rtva kn fTL .ll. _• -P . I i • .. • 


M. F. Burnyeat 

1 from the premise that we do not know 
i we are not dreaming or bobbing in a 
> vat. Nozick's aim is not to establish that 
f the conclusion is false, that we do know 
• as much as we think we know. It is to 
: offer an account of knowledge which 
: has the consequence that, although the 

f iremise is true, the conclusion does not 
ollow from it. What is so impressive 
: about the Chapter is the way in which, 
first, the account of knowledge is 
recommended on its own very 
considerable merits - a host of difficult 
cases which have wrecked previous 
analyses of the concept are 
accommodated with amazing ease - 
and then it emerges, as a stunning 
bonus, that the account really does 
have the consequence just mentioned. 
But our question was, how this strategy 
promotes explanation over proof. 

On anyone's reading the Chapter is 
full of good, tough, old-fashioned 
argument, first for a particular analysis 
of knowledge, and then for the claim 
that the sceptic’s conclusion does not 
follow from his premise. If the latter 
argument is not demonstrative proof, 
that is because inevitably the analysis 
of knowledge remains a hypothesis 
recommended by its explanatory 
power and by its capacity to deal with 
the recalcitrant counter-examples that 
will in due course (such is the ingenuity 
of philosophers) be brought against it. 
All the same, the Chapter comes as 
close to proof as interesting, 
substantive philosophy ever does: not 
Indeed a proof that the sceptic's 
conclusion is false, but a proof that his 
argument for it is invalid. 

What Nozick stresses, however, is 
that the argument will not convince the 
sceptic, whose own argument 
presupposes a different account of 
knowledge. That is, the Chapter is not 
designed to prove to the sceptic, in 
terms he will accept, that he is wrong. 
So what? Whether the argument does 
or does not constitute a proof of the 
invalidity of the sceptics argument 
depends on whether Nozick's analysis 
of knowledge is correct, not on 
whether the sceptic believes it.. The 
idiosyncrasies of a sceptic's mind have 
nothing to do with whether an 
argument should count as a proof or as 
an explanation. And for all the noise 
Nozick makes about the distinction, I 
cannot myself see why someone who 
believes that Nozick's analysis of 
knowledge is correct should not say 
that the chapter both, proves that the 
sceptic's argument is Invalid and 
thereby explains how I can know -J am 
eating an omelette even if I don’t know 

I am not dreaming: i 

• This does not mean that Nozick is 
wrbng to say* he has not refuted 
scepticism. It means only that refuting 
Scepticism . is not the same as 
convincing a sceptic that he is refuted. 
The reasons why Nozick 1 has 1 not 
refutpd scepticism are several. FirsL as 
-Nozick himself emphasizes, he does 
not try .to. show (hat the sceptic’s 
rmnclusipn/'We know littje or. nothing 
of what we think we know" is false: he 
attacks only the argument for It. But 
second. Scepticism need not express 
Itself in a i conclusion that doubts our 
claims to knowledge. From antiquity to 
Hume the - more common sceptical 
complaint has been that we have no 
good reason .to behave the . things we 
. ordinarily accept as.truths about the 

; - 2 ESr 8 ? 01 ? general - and more 
n 9 doybt. Finally,: evep With. 

- a P°werfUl and 
■’ y 'OSohaAt pattern, to be 

■ndf logic 

ie*? 86 * wstertion that every 

JTSttmejil: for the conciusibn that Ve 
know little or nothing of what we think : 
vre know: Will - rfcly oh a .nartic 
assumption .which t rtlso ifNozi 
Of knowl^dgc js: Correct. 

• • •dqqestion brings us '• 

taawga SggS’ 

implies tharf^mmot jultabraiMh a 


am eating an omelette. (Technically 
speaking, the argument works by 
contraposition on the principle that 
knowledge is closed under known 


logical implication.) But on Nozick's 
analysis ot knowledge the assumption 
is false. So the sceptic's argument is 


invalid. 

The reason why the assumption 
turns out false is that Nozick lias 
argued that what has to be added to a 
true belief to make it knowledge is that 
the belief "tracks the trutlr in the 
following way: 1) I would not have the 
belief if it were false (my cognitive state 
is sensitive to falsehood), 2) I would 
have the belief if it were true (my 
cognitive state is sensitive to truth). A 
large part of the Chapter is taken up 
with the elaboration and defence of 
this notion of a belief tracking the 
truth, which is an important 
contribution to philosophy. And it is 
condition 1) which shows that I don't 
and can’t know I am not just a brain in a 
vat. For if I were, I would still believe I 
was not, the scientists having wired me 
up to have omelettey experiences 
exactly like those I am now enjoying at 
lhe kitchen table. Hence the sceptic 
was mistaken when he saidj "Yes, you 
would know you were not just a brain 
in a vat if only you knew you were 
eating an omelette’’. I wouldn't, and 
therefore I don’t have to know it in 
order to know that I am in fact eating 
an omelette. 

This is certainly an argumentative 
tour deforce. How much does it show 
(prove, explain)? Less, I think, than 
Nozick imagines, because of his rather 
etiolated conception of what 
scepticism is: just, the one bare 
argument from premise to conclusion. 
Nozick professes to take the sceptical 
challenge seriously, but he does not 
comment on the fact that any sceptic 
who propounds the argument we have 
been discussing must be prepared to 
assert that I do know that my eating an 
omelette implies that I nm not just n 
brain in a vat. (Contraposition on the 
closure principle yields in the first 
instance a disjunction: either 1 don't 
know I smearing an omelette or 1 don’t 
know that the implication holds.) The 
sceptic, as Nozick depicts him, has to 
be non-sceptical nboul logical 
kqowlcge in order to be sceptical about 


our knowledge of emniri«[ , 
Nozick does not inquire 
half-heartedness is simply atSi 
dialectical stratagem, tofe fcfiS ■ 
an onslaught on logical knoS 
more than he inquires whS'S 
sceptic might not come baffi 
with an alternative argument SS 
concjusion that we know Z) 
nothing of what we think we kJ ? 
mention just one example l 
argument claiming (as VJ 
arguments have often done) itmj 
evidence of our senses is never m 
enough to establish the beliefs iX 
upon them would be makings fa, 
assault on the possibility of uiisfti 
the conditions for knowledge * 
would thereby escape te 
critique. 

But the most serious defidemk 
Nozick’s conception of the watf 
challenge is that the only aiS 
raises for him is a question Act 
knowledge. Historically, as I renatd 
earlier, the sceptic's question hub 
“Do our beliefs bear any relaiioDtofa 
world at all?”, not "Do theysaaJi 
that very special relationship totk 
world which philosophers streak t 
define when they talk about ib 
makes a true belief into knowledge 
An affirmative answer to the sent 
question implies, of course, a 
affirmative answer to the first. Thaii 
why one common respow it 
scepticism is to try to prove Ihitnk 
have knowledge. But Nozick Has a 
tried to do this. He has not arguejfa 
an affirmative answer to the steal 
question. He has removed oneobstsdt 
to saying "Yes, we have knowWj'. 
The entire repertoire of seqOT 
arguments for a negative answer tab 
first question remains unchecked J| 
may still doubt that we have q 
contact witli the world at all. 

From nil this I do not conclude lb 
Nozick has failed, but lhat beta 
succeeded in a smailei 1 ut 
philosophically more Importaut 
than the one nc announced; IWvbi 
clarity with which he shows En v* 
drenm argument can be dtarw 
makes evident how little is (ted; 
achieved- But lovers of arguments 
philosophy will recognize in that wiki 
major advance. 


My Experiences and I 


Kathleen Lennon 

Hywel D. Lewis 

Hie Elusiv&Self 

202pp. Macmillan. £12. 
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For H. D. Lewis each individual self is 
a unique and ultimate reality distinct 
™ a11 °lher selves, although We can 
rwver express in what way distinct. 

K°W r V « ch 'dividual knows 
himself to be thd individual being he Is 
and just what this is like". The self is an 
entity qver and abbve its states and 

dmSw - nendng lhen those 

; ttlf 1h past 
.«|P?n?pce,. as present .opes, i 

■&». WuV thfe' 


cpnsiats, 


on whether their ; expCHBifce » 
experiences of this same pbrc w 
mine. Jf they are not then aMpg 
memories of my experience™" 
misrememberings, tot 
memories would be of me expend 
and thus require Identity. r _ v .y. 

There Is sdmethini 
about this auDroach. Lewis TeC?S*?E 


about this approach.. wwis 
that thdre must be 
distinguishes the case 
is identical to person B. ! 
where they are distinct. 
something as indescribable.-^ 
less we are all aware dt tnju.^, 
constitutes our identity 
case; and it is this awa re «*^ 
invokes to support his.clai 

existence J of a' unique ana 

pure ego.;‘,V-:-. ■;( 

in the prtbiem: cases 

which both of two df' 
appear lo be aware of t 
of someohe perwnln w PJP. 1 ^ 
the r own experteriefes, 
least one ofYhem niu! 

This seems to show 
subjiretlvifedwaffnaw ‘g!^ 

5 WIL I. ri 1 * 1*4 pot 




brains, Lewis’s approach; to' ^ 
called problem cases is unequiw* 
The self cannot divide, for ne*c*Jf 
one subject can Integrate : 
experiences of which it is 
Whether some one of jSwS 
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At the expense of Spain 


C. H. Wilson 

Jonathan I. Israel 

The Dutch Republic ond the Hispanic 
World 1606—1661 

478pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£22..<0. 
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Some historians specialize in the rise of 
empires; others in their decline. 
Jonathan Israel does both. His study 
deals with the period 1606-61, which 
was equally decisive for the rise of the 
Dutch Republic and the decline of the 
Spanish Empire. At the heart of his 
thesis is his conviction that the latter 
can be adequately explained in terms 
of the former. He reaches this 


conclusion wirmn a larger pmiOauuuy 
of history. The analysis of political 
events in the light of economic trends 
and vice versa ("this particular 
neglected path") "offers us what is in 
fact the best prospect of progressing 
towards a more meaningml kind ot 
history". 

Dr Israel applies this method of 
viewing history to the long, second part 
of the struggle of the Eighty Years 
War, punctuated as it was by a 
sequence of attempts at peace 
from 1606 to 1650, and the final 
emergence of what he calls the “new 
Dutcn-Spanish relationship” from 
1648-61. Why, in spite of Spanish 
abandonment of all hope of recon- 
quering the North, did the obstinate 
struggle continue? Dr Israel has no 
doubt of its status as "one of the most 
formative influences on the political 
and diplomatic history of all Europe 
during four decades." 

No one will doubt that his 
achievement is of remarkable quality. 
His range and mastery of primary 
sources, in Spanish, Dutch. French; 
German, Italian and English alone 
establishes his claim to be- an 
international historian of a high order. 
He is equally at home in his two main 
mitres of research - Spain and the 
Netherlands - and his command of the ' 
literature covering their major 
economic and political problems is 

SR 5 . re ? es maps and 
statistical tables is witness to his 
continued fidelity to his ideal of- 


combined historical analysis rather 
than the straight political narrative or 
purer economic analysis by which his 
problems and topics have often been 
covered by earlier writers. 

emereent text is nevertheless 
wen-digested; if sometimes necessarily 
dense, it succeeds in avoiding obscurity 
and it is on the whole free of tiresome 
professional jargon. Both in its 
transitional argument Hnd in its 
conclusions Israel’s work will 
undoubtedly occupy henceforth an 
important place in the study of 
Spanish, Dutch Bnd European historv 
or its period. 

What are his main conclusions? 
First, on both sides religion played an 
increasingly secondary role. Whatever 
it was, this was not a war of religion. It 
is less clear where its roots lay. On the 
Spanish side (tempi nmnntal 


increasingly in maintaining the 
international balance of power that 
best suited Spanish needs, eg, 
sacrificing disputed interests to the 
Dutch in order to strengthen Spain 
against France. Class interests were 
split, in Spain as in the Netherlands, 
where the major problem was the 
growing Imbalance of the economy and 
the continued growth of the wealth and 
power of Amsterdam at the expense of 
the manufacturing towns of the south. 
“By and large, the conflicting 
economic factions cut right across class 
and were chiefly determined by locality 
and whether the groups concerned 
were active in traae, industry, 
bureaucracy or the army." 

This is brave history. In its refusal to 
be content with simple generalization it 
reminds one (though in very different 
fields) of the insistence of the 
Peterhouse historians on the prime 
importance of factual detail and the 
centrality of chronology. All this is to 
be admired, though it does not make 
for easy comprehension. And here we 
must touch on what seems to be a 
weakness of the author’s method of 
working. It emerges, for example, 
from his footnotes, which refer, 
preponderantly, to original sources. 
This means that his text and argument 
turn predominantly on his own subject 
- Dutch/Spanish relations. Surely, on 
the face of it, not unreasonable? True, 
but Israel seems never quite to make 
. up his mind whether he is in fact 
dealing primarily with the limited issue 


of the relationships between two 
powers, or whether that relationship 
was so all-powerful an influence on the 
destiny of both powers that other 
wider European relationships and 
movements can be, if not ignored, at 
least played down. More attention to 
some of the secondary sources 
mentioned in his bibliography might 
have diluted the original flavour of nis 
research but it would have allowed 
more weight to those and other forces 
(eg, Anglo-Dutch and Anglo-Spanish 
relations) which also influenced the 
nse and decline of his two selected 
powers. The perhaps exaggerated 
reliance on primary sources may mean 
that his study will be used more for its 
mastery of detail than for the validity of 
its general conclusions. 

This weakness emerges when Israel - 
frames his Brand -conclusions, for 


example on the decline of Spain. This, 
in his view, must be interpreted as "the 
Impact of the changing relationship 
with the Dutch on Spains economy, ft 
is this which "provides us with insights 
which would otherwise be perplexing 


features of Spanish economic life 
during the period of decline”. Those 
other factors and forces which other 
historians have diagnosed as important 
can be dismissed: **The underlyinc 


Spanish decline are in fact and in large 
measure identical with his own. not 
opposed to them. ButthisisnotaJI. It is 
surely impossible to eliminate from the 


weaknesses which historians have 
traditionally seen as being at the root of 
Spain s decline - the unfavourable 
balance of trade, uncompetitive 
industries, vulnerable agriculture and 
heavy taxation - arc in themselves 
Uirgely irrelevant to the liming of 
Spain s decline.” 

Strong words: it is refreshing 
sometimes to see baby and bathwater 
thrown out together, but does the 
analysis hold good? Even allowing that 
the historiography of the decline of 
Spam is replete with examples of 
runners - monetarist and moralist - 
jumping the gun, surely not. And for 
two reasons. Firsr tho 


balance of trade and uncompetitive 
industries of Spain were themselves a 
reflex of {Inter alia) rising Dutch 
competition, Thai Is to say, what Dr 
Israel regards as competing (but 
illusory) alternative explanations of 


all the excessive levels or spending on 
military and naval adventures in 
pursuit of imperial ends, the 
niireaucratic muddle and the 

repression. Spanish critics began to 
draw attention to these long before 
Israel's period begins: they were still 
condemning them as strongly as ever 
(cl. Uztariz) in the eighteenth century. 
High taxation was an undoubted factor 
in the decline of both of Dr Israel's 
antagonists: in both cases resources 
were over-stretchcd. though for very 
different reasons. 

the historian treads in some of 


u«.t|isai waters oi Lin, uucaii 

economic history: it will be a long lime 
before their mysteries are charted. 
Every universal nostrum remains open 
to doubt. Meanwhile Dr Israel Is to he 
congratulated on a work of research as 
elegant as It is arduous. 


According to Augustine 


Henry Kamen 

A. D. Wright 

The Counter-Reformation: Catholic 
Europe and the Non-Christian World 

£18^>0 Weidenfeld 111111 Nicolson - 
0 297 78011 5 

Counter-Reformation scholars in the 
English-speaking world may be 
divided rather arbitrarily into two 
camps: traditionalists who, along the 
lines of Janelle’s now rather outdated 
textbook, stress the institutional 
aspects and treat ' the movement as 
: primarily a crusade undertaken by- the ^ 
Jesuits; and (hose who, inspired largely 
by G. Le Bras’s pioneering work on 
relidous sociology and by the brilliant 
syntheses of Jean Delumeau, 

. emphasize changes at the popular 
level. A. D. Wright’s ambitious book 


has something in common with both 
camps, but in the end tends towards the 
traditional approach, ns his nil- 
embracing title suggests. His 
preference for the broad rather than 
the local perspective is a little bit 
surprising, since the original material 
m the book is drawn almost exclusively 
from his PhD thesis on the Counter- 
Reformation in Milan under the 
Borromeos. All the strengths in his 
study, it must be said, derive from his 
Milan evidence; all the weaknesses 
from the attempt to set the case of 
Milan into a wider and more traditional 
context. This is not to gainsay the 
boldness of his concepts and the 
imaginative way in which he attempts 

■:S 


Wright takes as his basic and central 
theme the Augustinian heritage of pre- 


theme the Augustinian heritage ot pre- 
Reformation Europe, a subject wnicli 
has been developed by manyln the past 


By raid and by trade 


C* R. Boxer 

A* C. De C. M. Saunders 

ASodi! History of Black Slaves and 
rr *^hnen in Portugal 1441-1555 
2&PP. Cambridge University Press. 
0.S21-2315G 

as an academic 
forths^TT, 1 - 5 a0Q ® the Jess readable 
of aat h°f made good use 

imni .Portuguese work 

diWsTinr^h u* ld| but his book is 
h,s consuIt *tio n of a 
KE. f do ^mentanr material Jn 
win Ef pfoy^cwf archives, as well 
write Lisbon; The result does 
teaden?f51J<r ny W or surprises for 
!Tda W har tho Works of A.- 
Maliks ®-!? ?1 , ra Marauds and V. 
Q odinh6; but A, C. De C. 

P rescnt in foe, 
flrStS u J**r 1441. wheh the 


"guesstimates" for most of this period, 
since many of the relevant records 
were destroyed in the great Lisbon 
earthquake and fire in 1755. In any 
event, it is clear that the number of 
slaves acquired in West Africa, 
originally by raiding, but thereafter by 
trading, steadily IncreBSed between 
1441 and 1555, 

Portugal was the first European 
country to have a considerable black 
population, which by the mid-sixteenth 
century probably numbered some 
35,000 . (32,370 slaves, 2,580 
freedman), roughly 2.5 to 3 per cent of 
the nationai total. Slaves were seldom 
the only source of labour, but they 
supplemented the wbrk-force of.hired 
hands and indentured . labour hy 
industry and in Agriculture. They : wtire 
also, prominent is domestic 'servants; 
whether Qf the rich, who liked to have 
an entourage of black slaves : as: 
evidence .of status, or as a single slave 
such as the one described by a visiting' 
English Capuchin friar at Lisbon in 
1633 as being the. sole support of a ppor 
' widow. The same friar a|s° noted how 
the slaves, were ' allowed tp fiprin 


Muslims usually made no difficulties 
about exchangingAfrican animism for 
Portuguese folk-Oiristianity. This did 
not require much spiritual effort. 
Jesuits working . in the Northern 
province of Trafi-os-Montes ih the 
1560s alleged that the local peasantry 
knew no more of their traditional faith 
than did recently baptized slaves from 
Guinea. However, a few free blacks 
became secular clergy, and a few 
others became lay-brothers in the 
Mendicant Orders. 

Saunders gives an excellent survey of 
the mechanics of the slaye-trade in its 
various developments; before .its 
' spectacular growth in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. He. also deals . 


ill ■nw 

in order to show the common sources 
shared by Catholics and Protestants, 
but which he further develops In order 
to show that “the model of Saint 
Augustine was Influential'' ip the 
reform Of Institution?, an interesting 
argument which, however, : appears to 
be based 1 in concrete terms- on 
examples from Milan, where the model 
of Saint Ambrose very quickly 
superseded that qf Saint Xugqstine. 
Branching out from the Auaustiriian 
theme, Wright explores the Immense 
dimensions;, of the • Cpunter- 
Reformation throughout the world. 
Here he shows his . remarkable 
command of the subject: despite the 
vast Held he covers, including both 
reform in Europe (a strikingly good 
chapter) and the missions overseas, 

... i- 


displays a wealth of erudition. These 
fine qualities must, nevertheless be set 
against problems of presoritatiop and 


w&m 
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ciothes loaned by (heir own#?. Black 
wet-nurses seem to have been popular 
w|th the' upper-classes,' and tnis may 
have helped to .ease racial; tensions, 


Is; inevitably blurred 
sn" black - slayes, black 
I the lowest* class ,df 

imeMnarrjpJje.was nqf; 


or . mi 
who. 
nufttbe 
'actual 


validity of klavdiy, Which^wiri accepted 
iby theChutth, as with (he abdses.to ' 
which the -slave-trade': Was 1 - subject. 
Most of these critics, wereiSpahiards; 
but: the . most radical, of, all . whs, a , 
maverick Portuguese Dominican ffia.r, 
Ferrffio de Ollveirk. Tn a book oh naval', 

’ tactics,' Arte da Guerra nt? Afar,. which 
• he., published in. 15^, he .included 9 
, chapter, . iii‘d J gn>i| 1 1 djpi^oii nef rig '■ the . ; 
slave-trade as being totally unjustified, 
legally, morally, and theologically. His 
spirited protest Had. no eflbpt and.Y^ '- 
‘ ndt even cited by other ebutempotary , 
critics, Sufch as! Lds Casas, ; Mercado,, 
r Albbrnoz'and Sandoval. . . 

• A' copious , bibliography ' .'-and 1 -, 
hum^rbU^ dotes testify, to 'the. authorise 
■ wide, arid . deep reading, r Thij: i six 
illustrations ere carefully selected from 
- .sixteenth-century. Portqgiicre, sources,. 
r;;Fhto i mpps 1 ‘,nirtM 


nothing on. magic, but denis instead 
■yyith- witch peraecutiofr (where Wright 
emphaalzes; .tJiqt.' .‘the ,phenontonoi) 
resulted jj frdrn 'collective : male 


variety of.irnatfl^at tfiakes |t_dlflleu!t to 


facts by allusion rather than direct ! 
references; this is certainly no book for • • 
the reader who does not already have a " r - 

fairly full grasp of the subject. The : 
chapter on "Political Similarities" 
provides, at random, a sample of < 

Wnght’s style. Within one paragraph . 1 

and the space of twenty lines, nc ' I 

manages to bring in Queen Elizabeth 
as Astraea, Le Bret as an absolutist. 

Charles I commissioning Rubens lo do ! 

the ceiling of the Banqueting House. . ■' 

the House of Orange, the Synod of '• :j 
Dort. Snbbatai Zevi and Richelieu’s >1 

Political Testament. Though full of ,- 

admiration nt this breadth of reading, a ' 

reader may be unable to extract clear 
meaning out of the rich mixture.. , t ■ 

■ done, in published books iio less tn&n ’ : i 
unpublished theses, on the local Impact ■- 

of the Counter-Reformation. These gE ■ 
studies have brought us -closer to : ■ 

understanding the specific impact of • ’• 

the reform on the religious life of JK 1, " 
allegedly . Catholic communities: 

Wright, by contrast, removes his gaze' 
deliberately from the local and fixes it i : : : 'i 

• on the global; viewing the Counter- - 
Reformation as & universal event , ! ?l ’ " 

‘ covering nearly three .centuries. He is > •• 

reverting lo the tmdi tionnl.plctu re, imd " [ , 

. it. Is. here that his method must be : t 
questioned . U sitppl y is hot satisfactory t ;; • ■ .. - ■/ 

to combine, the evidence from Milan (i- •' j .‘; 

with examples ; from England and i I 1 
France,- -and assume that., one. has .P’- 1 

thereby identified ,n uniform . U-iri ; 
movement. Space forbids extracting . c’>.- _• 
examples from, the book where- the. ' i 
hasty generalization applied to a whole 
continent seems to ignore the very real { ; .- 

regional variations in the Counter- -ij V 1 i 

.Reformation.' It is significant . that. : . 

Wright’s discussion of the Baroque, a. . " 
notoriously difficult- subject; becomes : . [ ’.?;<?■ ; 

convincing only because the greater. * ' : j 

• partof it fs aboyt Italy and Borromeq. ;* 

in -sum. lhis-isi a vlgOrou^ly steied.' ■ ■ / 
tjcjj 'at^uliit fqunded. on extensive : I 
- .toadlpgi. it ,>; howfeye^, concerned. 1 .- : 

' more. with the manifegtatfons - politics, r- : 

institutions, art of the Counter-. : 
Reformation:. than; with: its internal . »K/:! 

characteristics. . The book : gives -no . r 
satisfactory impression of the religions' - -"i'Milfl .q 
'.aspects, or die Count arrRefofniatiom; ; 

. tfii effect on jmpul nr cpnsctousness (tlie It flBp ) 


Kress: ■ $ ■; , mpsf : 


develdpmwijs'-it. , ; ' r - differed frprn; 
elsewhere;. hq swms iO ajiisum# ihaC 5 
tbeto. 'Was. ‘a .unify: of ^iftqthodi. and 
puipose j tHtoukhotit; vthe ' Counted 1 
Retoripatfoii;.; The.-efoaptet.-- hea'ddd 
^SdiolastfciStn atid Scl;qficei!f [ lfirdwCto. ‘ 
h&satoost Hpthingabputeiiher, unless . 
drift interpret*, theahwiiiston of Galileo'. 
B^beihg altfpit [Scichcfti; initoady tfiefe 
iarethreopages on ppbr^toifoLseveh.on ; 
.... 

Spa®?- -Ai begjnn&r'Wriuld ; : bft^veW''; 
cemfu s«di Hdeed - iyy - th o- author ‘g [s i y!d ' 
of nar^dvey c^ift'vql^aig rpngfog fait'. 


ijls a gptxi.bo.ok ‘ bUf mpi-ft tradit iohsi ' ; • v:’ 
,' tfiM itriedd nave been i-Wrigh f 4 sjim(Vs' ; \ : • ! 
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of the process in the form of maximum 
security, control units and much else 
besides. Prisons in this country are now 

fuller than they have been at any lime 

since the middle of the last century. 

•fflaa* Prisons ' Pu, “ 3?5JaKgatMK5sss: 

,,, £ nU _ t _ _ _ been written by almost any one of the 

.ilonp. Burnett Books. £12.95 (paper* Victorian Inspectors of Convict 

Prisons. Far from leisure centres, one 
U 09 14/4.20 2. Governor has aptly described them as 

penal dustbins. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne once referred to 
prison as the “black flower of 
civilization". In the many decades that 
have passed since the flowering of the 
American penitentiary system its 
growth has been like the ground-elder: 
strong, persistent anu seemingly 
ineradicable. That, of course, is only 
one wav of looking at the matter. 

Among those who are alarmed by 
the extensiveness of crime in 
contemporary society there are some 
who would make more, not less use of 
incarceration as a form of social 
incapacitation. Gel the muggers off the 
streets and the burglars out of houses 
and all ol them into closed, secure 
institutions where they will not only be 
deservedly wretched but, more 
importantly, out of harm’s way - this is 
a suggestion with more than a passing 
appeal for the citizen who has known 
wnat it is to be burgled or robbed. 

Hence the support for "iHW’n' order” 
which, with all the transatlantic 
ubiquity of Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
has become a diapason of political life 
in both Reagan's America and 
Thatcher's Britain. 

The other way of looking at things is 
that of Martin Wright, in a cook which 
dese rves to be seriously reed by anyone 
who has both an open mind and a 
genuine desire . to become - better 
Informed. The factual information 
contained in this book is as 
comprehensive as that to be found 
anywhere. This, in itself, is far from 
unimportant when many of (hose who 
argue for harsher prison conditions as a 
deterrent to crime really believe that 
the provision of television for inmates 
means that penal establishments are 
rather like early editions of But Jin's 
holiday 

aperiodd ^ . , 

In ipite of riita’gtiujjibera; , prl8ons were 


There is more than a little subtlety in 
Mr Wright’s choice of title, for if an 
offender who has been to prison in 
Britain or indeed the United Slates 
actually “makes good” it is extremely 
unlikely that it will be on account of 
any experience he will have undergone 
at the hands of the penal system, for 
while it is still (hat system’s explicit 
objective that the treatment of 
offenders should be so calculated as to 
enable them to live r good and useful 
life on discharge, this objective is more 
honoured in the breach than the 
observance. Not necessarily, one 
hastens to add, because the staff of 
prisons so desire it, but rather because 
the nature of the prison system, and 
Hie financial constraints placed upon it, 
mean that, increasingly, those who run 
prisons are concerned with two other 
objectives - (he containment of their 
captives and the basic physical 
maintenance of what are now, in many 
instances, no more than unhygienic 
slum premises. 

Making Good is, in more senses than 
one, a bitter title, for in fact a great deal 
of evil is accomplished by tne prison 
system. In his chapter on “Endemio 
Abuses", apart from describing the 
conditions of maximum security and 
their consequences, Wright goes on to 
describe the law's failure to protect 
prisoners. In theory, a prisoner should 
enjoy the same nahts of protection 
faom physical assault and intimidation 
as the freest man outside. But that is far 
from the case. Not only are prisoners 
assaulted by their fellows; they are 
from time to time assaulted by the 
staff. But the prisoner who suffers thus 
is in a handicapped position since his 


regarded as axiomatic in the courts 
outside. For those who have not 
considered the more far-reaching 
consequences of imprisonment, this is 
a key section of the book. Are we 
committed to the view that a prison 
sentence extinguishes civil rights, and 
if so does this mean total or only partial 
extinction? 

It is not merely that prisons are 
places where freedom is diminished in 
all sorts of ways; we use them as 
litter-bins for those of our fellows who 
are relatively disadvantagaed and who 
manifest their reactions inarticulately 
in the form of petty crime. Wright 
rehearses the gloomy data which show 


dealt with elsewhere, like alcoholics, 
or continuing to use the criminal law to 
control certain kinds of behaviour that 
might be better controlled by other 
means. The idea of using offenders' 
own constructive urges has taken root 
in the form of Community Service 
schemes, although how far these have 
already met with constraints Is open to 
debate. The community itself has a 
part to play in helping to overcome the 
kinds of social disadvantage which, if 
not the immediate cause ofcrime.make 



that, to a quite disproportionate 
extent, those who arc Imprisoned are 
under-educated, homeless, unem- 


ployed and mentally ill. These are the 
people whom we prefer not to have on 
the streets to pillage our property and 
disturb our sense of municipal tidiness; 
they are also the people whom the 
superintendents of mental hospitals do 
not want to see and Tor whom the 
Welfare State makes the least 
adequate and most grudging provision. 

Not all of this book consists of a 
catalogue of the failings of the prison 
system, extensive though these are. 
Would that some of these self-satisfied 
MPs who parrot slogans in order to 
please constituents still smarting at the 
recollection of the last suburban 
burglary would get the first four 
chapters of Making Good by heart. 
Alas, many of them still feel with 
Fitzjames Stephen at the end of the last 
century that the criminal ought to be 
hated and that the law should give 
expression to that hatred. But it is not 
just a question of rejecting hatred of 
the criminal as a morally unacceptable 
position; a negatively oriented penal 
system is likely to be little better than a 
wasteful, self-indulgent luxury that we 
can ill afford. In short, it does not work 
- at least so far as the prevention of 
crime is concerned -since it Is neither a 
significant deterrent nor a source of 
genuine rehabilitation. It does little for 
the offender and even less for tys 
victim. 


Jke early editions of Butiin s rights to litigate are severely limited 
ranps. The reality is that after . and the system , of “justice” that 
I during the pott-wgr era when, prevails in prison* - through the 


medium of Boards of Visitors - does 


becoming more civilized arid hiuqane, not evert -accord him the s&tne rights of 
tl\e decade of tte,197(k [saitf a reversal • due process and hartal justice that are 

Warmed hearts by the sea 


More than half the book is devoted 
to a discussion of constructive ideas for 

the future. Clearly there are some cats Soaked in petrol, tied to lamp- 
things that ought not to be done, such posts and seutlght, dogs skinned alive. 

— - No matter what may ITave motivated 


to say about how the prison system 
could be changed to make it accord 
better with the canons of what used to 
be called “humane containment”. 

The book contains a most interesting ' 
chapter on how change might be 
brought about; its general burden 
appears to be that if there is a will, the 
way can be found. Where Wright is 
perhaps most controversial is in his view 
of what the criminal justice system can 
achieve and what its objectives ought 
to be. He identifies what he calls three 
practical aspects of punishment; 
deterrence, denunciation and the 
protection of the public. Wright does 
not like the idea of severity of 
punishment as a deterrent, nor is he 
much impressed by the idea of 
denunciation. In a later section he 
argues that parents who neglect or 
even batter tneir children are among 
those for whom punishment is a 
particularly inappropriate response. 
But here he Is certain to run into 
difficulties. 

Wright’s approach is quiet, humane 
and informed by a deep Christian 
conviction. But there are two ways of 
looking at those who batter children - 
or maltreat animals for that matter. 
Some undoubtedly are at the end of 
their tether, but there are other 
instances of deliberate cruelty that 
verge on torture: cigarettes stubbed 
out on a child's body, children tied up 
and left in dark cupboards, or held 
under water - cases like these are on 
the files of the NSPCC. As for animals 
the pictures of animals tortured to 
death that the RSPCA hus available 
are, if anything, even more horrific: 
cats soaked in 


is committed to a neo-podtivbS 
criminal behaviour that 
neither good nor evil, virtue™,! 1 
but only varying degrees 
inconvenience. ■ 

The nettle which the author ^ 
unwilling to grasp is that roScK 
are quite simply wicked and faS 
offenders appear to take great obi 
in that wickedness. Forfi.ffiS 
cat alive or kill a swan with acroSS 
s “fun” Wright might ccoffiS 
hose who stub out their dgarettaa 
babies may be motivated by had 
When the commission of a braider* 
leads solely to the making of 
therapeutic gesture but not to any ton 
of moral denunciation, then tbeai 
cruelty ceases to be labelled as wiefai 
and comes to be regarded as in ton 
way morally neutral. 

What the author seems to har 
overlooked is that in the world of on 
and punishment there are phuooc* 
such as guilt, expiation ' ai 
forgiveness. There can be bo tm 
forgiveness without contrition udi 
genuine desire to make amends, id 
part of that procesa consists in fe 



laws are arbitrarily concei.„ _ 
differentially enforced that they rah 
nonsense of all this. But those offaxa 
that existed long before the advnttl 
written laws include many 'aW 
society hos regarded as intrimkaS) 
objectionable down the ages. 7k 



as continuing to send to' prison 
categories of offender who are better 


may have motivated 
these offenders, the fact remains that 
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Between Pulpit and Pews 
Ik- relink 
fishing village 


F61k religion in a North Yorkshire 


even, to the extent of providing an 
identification tag for those who rarely 
or never attend chapel. | . 

The .Methodism, of StailKes has a 
ritual calendar, which runs alongside 
the calendar of Christmas and Easier, 


fissibn. Traditionally the Methodism of 
Stnithes has turned around the rival 
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Some of the best enquiries Into religion . 
: as « social Tenflty are pitched 
. somewhere between anthropology, 
■sociology and history. Such enquiries', 
are often focused on the r relationship 

1 between ; institutional religion and the 
persistent undertow of para-Chrisfiant . 

. or anti-Christian, belief. There is a folk 
religiosity (or “implicit 'religion") 
which partners and contests the clerical •; 
modsl Qf.what is “pure. 

, I Dr Bc 
, >Wdphe;8cholarshi 


■ (Robert Moore has already 'described 
this calendar as it works In', 'the 
Deerness ..Valle 


nodes of ; the "Wesleyan" . : and 
“Primitive" chapels; It siill does, even 
though official Methodist reunion was 
accomr”**- J ’ 
central 

removed ... 

of ordinary chapel folk. Lay people 



funeral, arc dying, The customs 
surrounding lifting and bearing, 
including the designation of the 
appropriate relatives and special 
■ clothing, the rovering of mirrors and 
drawing of curtains are relaxed. The 
rules and restrictions of mourning 
following the funeral have been very 
much attenuated, 1 

Death has been streamlined and 
professionalised. As one woman said, 

fi N ° W C h'*¥ has M P 11 ~ lea *‘ 

— . ,,,, ia i no event or. inc •■“““/ iugiukivcs. anarea V? ^ P u * R * n t’paperand 

year; It lakes pl&cd over Sunday and Collections “for the Lord's work” also ® ver 7 fhing. Yet attendances at a 
Monday, and veers' between service, suffered, because Primitives attending ™ ner |l remain very high, never fewer 
concert and social ;Hot-tQoeih«r': ; *n,«. Wesley held back their pious nence " ttian . ^ an “ sometimes as many as 

' . % r.- * > two hiinHrA/4 A « 1 il. _ r ■_« 


vwihwh •.T.aniiy mining area of imk, uv peqpie 

Durham in hia Pitmen, Preachers and. often see eVe P, their itinerant ministers 
Politics, 1974.) Whereas there Is only.a : “ 8hl ,P« ; eS >Rt pass in the night. When 
margin at increase ih attendance at the t ! ie ' rival chapels . were persuaded to 
Sta| fifes chapels qt Easter, the Sunday ahar ? services, the congregations 
School Anniversary is the event of. the neatl y segregated themselves. Shared 

year; It takes; placti oyer Sunday and 

Monday, and veers' between service^ u , — . L . - w .,v.,u,., K 

concert and social ,got-together.: The , T^ s, ey held back their pious pence, ^ „ 

memory of being “on the platform" up' : “ d Wesleyan! worshipping with ' the ^ hundi:ed - At Stalthesi the special 
bv the pulpit stays with the'chlldren Wms.dld likewise. When the riyar ““^^ofgchapelpeople of singing 

mmtion mp. r- nHllIl Hups /Tm'la ChflRP.lft WArchSrinaH ii>. around ' fna "■ m-itoA — “ 


regard instrumental concerns as 
of arenter importance. Just howw&i 
Wright deal with the torturers in Sod 
Africa or South America? Morin 
think of IRA bombers in . Die us 
terms as we think of chlld-batteiwtfk 
it possible to discount the horroa fl 

B rapc? He Is right in sugseij 
retributive sentencing is nottyuj 
means the simple answer, but bovn 
we to identify such acts as WJ 
unacceptable in civilized society um» 
tHoir commission is marked If 
something more dramatic jluflj 
diagnosis in the criminal ofsfe* 
deprivation or personality diiown 


Tlwse fragments of'a-nedMj 
pre-Christian post ore doswwWJS 
framework of superstition^ m 
framework has long contpetw £ 
Methodism, and theclashoib ^^g 
gradually settled into on 
amalgam of pagan and Chnpa « 
course, a dangerous occuwWok 
fishing (or mining) breeds tfijxjtsp 
avoidance. To fish on'»Siinnfl*JJ; 
only Sabbath-breaklrtg .W J?! 
unlucky. To take a prew 
board a coble converts .hun; 
unlucky Jonah figure; A 
be launahed on a Frkhf- 
“pig” is not to be uttered incof 
with fishing; though “GNcM 
substituted. Women wife *" 


' 'Ihiiqmfly convening 
/Working in thii area., 

, > Da vid^Qark'hhs sttfdied fejk religion. 
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: vlllasa; rather ut-n n '! re irioiis activtiv . _■ tomble 
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in the^ jfeUrSe . of. field-work in, (hi 
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jrade round the village; rather like a j. religious .acuvity. Sr . ,, * ; . ^mbleforfenerals. InfactI think they 

hit-walk Lancashire, with lusty ! h . t , hirik more of thehi when they're dead 

slnring of the , :,anniveisaVy. hymns concerns :the than when they're alive." 1 ' ' • 

, ... . . behind the chapel banner, And after SSGLS , and custom in ’ ■ it * 

■ ..ifishing’ village of Staithes on }hb north- the parade coftes the “faith- tea”. ... ' ve hanpRd birth and death. 

. east coast ofErtgland.-He: has also , less 

. explicitly, made a .contribution^© the : ■.Brf 1 , th c 

Eslnliiishetf rbl^lop ; has ! .pV. ' joF; h^rvoat fesfivals and male voice 
receding from, : or barely/ entering^ 
certain valleys, peninsulas, islands and! 
the sort of tight .eqclnye' found:' in! 
fishing, mining or q harrying villages^ 

On the' Continent such 1 enemyes, 
especially mining areas, are often anti- . 
clerical, even atheistic, whereas in 
England they have offered : an 
opportunity to religious dissent. The 
horn of Cornwall and the Isle of Man 
have been more than usually, 
hospitable to Methodism.: In Staithes, 

Methodism is the majority religion,. 
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The Poetry of Place: Essays and 
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When a poet at mid-point in his career 
elects to give the world simultaneously 
a selection of his poems and a 
collection of his essays he is asking to 
be taken seriously. Serious indeed is 
the focused, intense thinking behind 
the essays and reviews Jeremy Hooker 
has collected into The Poetry of Place-, 
no less serious are the carefully 
selected poems of A View from the 
Source. If there is one quality which 
distinguishes both these productions.it 
is a predisposition (inherited, one 
suspects, from the author's Welsh 
mentor, Roland Mathias) to fix 
attention on an object, from literature 
or life, and hang on to it with dogged 
determination until its essential secrets 
are revealed. In both these books the 
discipline Hooker exercises with 
respect to his objects is a measure of his 
personal commitment to them. The 
result is a style of writing in which no 
self-mockery, no levity, no 
embarrassed asides of a witty or chatty 
nature are permitted to interfere with 
the gravity of the author’s attitude to 
his undertakings. 

If this seems an off-putting 
introduction to Jeremy Hooker’s 
excellent work, then the assumptions 
underlying any notion of literature as a 
“criticism of life" must also be off- 
puHutt- It is no accident that the first 
essay in The Poetry of Place is, in the 
authors words, “a critical view of 


■ . ,7 ' hiiwi wuru in me 

SSSJSS-b"- ' Amid a 

The witnesses Hooker invokes in his 
essays are writers, natives and exiles 
who have shared his sensitivity to 

belonging , who have sought in their 
work to identify those “sacred" objects 
and memories out of which they were 
made and out of which in turn they 
made. The witnesses in Hooker's 
poems, however, are witnesses from 
his own history and childhood. The 
poems he wrote in Brynbeidoe. 
Llangwynrfon, looking out over the 
Weish upiands, take for their subjects 
the Chalk Giant of Cerne Abbas, the 
landscape of the Solent with its tarred 
gufis and flavour of sewage, the ships 
and kings and generations buried 
under the salt marshes near 
Southampton. 

These poems, especially the later 
ones, are compelling and lyrical; while 
the language of the essays is so exact as 
to sound, occasionally, pedantic. Both 
poems and prose, however, speak 
authentically from a tension the poet 
can only resolve by defining or 
expressing his need for a 
cydymdreiddiad - a Welsh word 
untranslatable into English which 
means (in Ned Thomas’s words) “that 
subtle knot of interpenetration, which 
■ . . grows in time (in people's 
consciousness) between a territory and 
its people and their language, creating 
a sense of belonging to a particular 
stretch of the earth's surface." Given 
this attitude towards the sacredness of 
place in human consciousness (and 
given, too. Hooker's fine intelligence 
and poetic Imagination) it is no wonder 
The Poetry of Place presents us with an 
entirely fresh picture of twentieth- 


century writing. Honker cuts the cake 
of modernism, so to speak, as it has 

5*(. be f n cul before, showing 
affinities between Edward Thomas. 
David Jones, the Powys brothers, Ivor 
Gurney, W. H. Auden. Charles Olson 
and the incomparable John Riley 
(among others) which have escaped 
more orthodox critics. This in itselfis a 
considerable achievement. 

The ease with which Hooker 
incorporates the work of Welsh writers 
r Emyr Humphreys and Raymond 
Williams - into his declared 
Englishman's viewpoint might belie 
the Englishness of his own allegiances. 
Sirong as these are, Hooker never 
adopts a chauvinistic or defensive 


attitude to his native country. Instead, 
the spirit of cydymdreiddiad has 
helped him to identify his sacred 


objects in a “place" so universally 
recognizable as to be shared by anyone 
sensitive to such affinities, even though 
the place itself may not be theirs. 

Yet Hooker's whole attitude to place 
~ his notion of the sanctity of the 
fragments shored up against what can 
only be seen as our present ruin - is in 
our time something of a romantic 
indulgence, even as it points to the 
irreparable losses our civilization has ' 
suffered in order to achieve its 
success". Two essays, both of which 

RfP iDcnnalmA ■ _ . 


» "V uKviucm mai me nrst 
r *" T/re Poetry of Place is, in the 
authors words, “a critical view of 
i Ma thew Arnold's way of seeing 
k. . For Arnold, says Hooker, 
»« »nsi« ve to the atmosphere of 
waitsbut insensitive to Welsh culture, 
i. , "is aim was not to see but to 
[ exploit . Such is Jeremy Hooker’s 
t of f be dangers of Arnoldian 

\ 2 tl on l hat he an ignorant 

1 ffK, for P la “ at the heart of much 
:2 l* , m .®* dangerous, morally and 
aesthetically” in modern writing. 

.then, the nostalgia 
^sentimentality brought about by 
y m rootlessness and displacement 
5L* ideal of Imaginative 
un£«? n !f ' ^ authors he chooses to 
SR™? and tc > praise (there are 

iggfesdsa&s 

gasaffisrasi 

SSL 8 * " ,th ‘hose delicate 

Senmuti, P ? e ?u 1 have t0 make 
8 m 1 ant ? histor y. reality and 

a ? ven ' ,se,r and thpse 
realized ih™°vly ? r unconsciously 
Mar ^.imagination. And 
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whftf i Softie ! n u tead thi s is a book 
writen ani! .Jiahonships between 
Idealities. 
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characterize as religious, although in 
the case of W. H. Auden such a 
characterization is open to 
controversy. Of Frances Bellerby, 
however, there can be no such doubt 
Hooker claims rightly that Bellecby’s 
place , the “house In her poetry 
whether Plash Mill (in Cornwall) or her 
childhood home, is a particularly 
haunted place. . . It was where, as a 


child, she came closest to the 
understanding for which her whole 
subsequent life was a quest.” But then 
... t i u .? , . es a passage in which her 
place is so obviously not a house that 
he has to concede that her real place is 
where she is always homeless: 

When I shall go on and on and on, my losl 
Found in my hear!; I, a king bearing his 
Within .... kingdom 

It seems to me that Frances Bellerby 
gives the word “home" a very different 
sense from that which Edward 
Thomas, to whom Hooker here refers, 
gave it For Frances Bellerby "home" 
was indeed the kingdom within; her 
‘?). a j}f derived from the happiness of 
childhood, but what she looked for was 
Resurrection, and its meaning had no 
place for her save in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This, 1 think. Hooker realizes 
in ms essay; and yet. somehow, this 
realization doesn't quite fit the Ideal of 
place he is at pains to define. 

Auden, of course, wus a more 
sophisticated being altogether, his 
agonies arising, perhaps, from that 
very sophistication, which 
circumscribed his leanings towards 
Christianity. Hooker, with 
characteristic acumen, shows us what 
the poet might have been had he 
remaned a poet of place, like Hardy 
and Thomas. And yet it was surely not 
ambition alone that turned Auden’s 
attention away from his Pennine 
limestone. “The Shield of Achilles", 
from which Hooker quotes, is evidence 
enough that _ Auden’s conscience 
permitted him few comforting 
fragments. In the end Auden had to 
choose a public role, even if it was not 
the role he preferred. It is not that 
Hooker is wrong or misguided when he 
writes of the other, possible Auden; 
only that Hooker seems reluctant to 


Winners and losers 

1 • 1 Scannell ’ Writes of the young woman 

George Szirtes ) vho f a,ka a handsome stranger in 

her sleep, he, as the older man, her 


admit that the pressures of 
contemporary society. however 
unpalatable to a poet, still presented 
Auden with responsibilities, political 
and moral, which he was unable to 
ignore. 

It is for these reasons that The Poetry 
of Place seems an incomplete work, a - 
book written in a middle period of a 
man s development to which he may 
look back as to n stone in the river on 
the way to a further bank. The same, I 
fenr, must be said of the poems which, 
tor all their purity and skill, record a 
stage in a poet's self-realization, a love 
of loveliness which the future may not 
permit him always, honestly, to enjoy. 

One of the writers omitted from 
Jeremy Hooker's interesting cross- 
section is Charles Williams, in even 
less fashionable novelist these days 
than T. F. Powys, to whom Hooker 
docs foil and welcome justice. But it 
was Williams who was able with least 
embarrassment to encompass the idea 
of the sacred without invoking a 
definite place (though Williams's 
place, m Hooker’s sense, was 
obviously London.) "In a Jewish 
tradition God was called 'the place' 
because all places were referred to him 
™*he not to any place", wrote 
Williams in the first few pages of He 
Came Down From Heaven. Jeremy 
Hooker, like many contemporary 
writers, seems to seek manifestations 
of the sacred without considering the 
necessity, in such cases, of believing in 
n living as well as in a dead sacred 
Being. Has he considered, t wonder, 
that tne buried generations in whom he 
invests true consciousness of place 
would never have held that holiness or 
sanctity could have meaning outside of 
a belief in an order of things that our 
own generation of free-livers and free- 
thinkers would find almost impossible 
to accept? 
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gfelmbfa^S the . egocentric 
*«ch in the 
- though he is 
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Masks of Love, Walking Wounded, A 
Proper Gentleman: the titles of some of 
Vernon Scannell's earlier collections 
suggest a British version of John Crowe 
Ransom’s “Captain Carpenter"; who 
“rose up in his prime" and rode out to 
meet a succession of disasters. .Like 
Carpenter; Scannell adopts a code of 
honour which ! sieems consciously 
anachronistic, one based on laws of 
conflict, dynastic in Carpenter's case, 
pugilistic in Scannell's. Scannell’s' 
autobiography. The Tiger and The 
Rose, described how this strange 
mixture of practical man of action and 
sensitive loner came together to create, 
the erratic, lyrical,' sour, tough 
formalist poet. His boxing background 
has remained prominenti a kind of 
“singing school accentuating both tftc 
romance and discipline pF conflict, 
Wlnterlude begins With a poem 
outlining techniques of poetic survival 
in the terminology of the boding ring, 
and maintains tne tone throughout: 
one Is constantly, made- aware !of 
winners and losers of various kinds; 


* lover, turns wonderfully stiff-lipped. Is 
the youne man of the dream 
handsome? "I felt bound on principle 
to disagree" says the poet. Implying 
that some issue of honour is at stake. 
But it dispirits him immensely. This is 
the time f ‘When the old and tired and 
' jP W nH l , ed / oft en and so qufeilv 
die. The collapse here Is into a direct 
‘self-pity never permitted by R H nsom. 
Yet the self-pity is not of the 
embarrassing kind; It has a certain 
viciousness, an accusing tone which 
makes us look to ourselves. ' 

The poem quoted above, “Sleep 
Talker", comes from the central 
sequence of love poems in Winterlude. 
Passion in the winter of life dominates, 
the poet's thoughts: passion as conflict, 
both with one's partner and with time. 
This is a view with an honourable 
tradition, expressed by Donne, 
Marvell, Suckling and many others. 
Crabbed age has its defences. 
Scannell’s “Juan in Limbo" oozes 
disgust with sex, at least with its 
prologues, of sweet-talking. Why 
bother? groan? the o|d nfan,- why ri6t ■ 
-“Shayp.on'ce a week and breakfast on ' 
, straight - gin?" , Tfie predatory 'JoverT-' 
ihdweyer, feresSes her youthful 
attentions: “He Feels her hungry mouth " ■ 
come down again." Half or him is 
furious, the other half .becomes a ‘ 
willing sacrificial victim. In fact his old . 

S is not so much crabbed as beastly; ' 
at the heart of the most integrated ; 
and loving love poem there is the echo 1 
of the Beast himself, tamed by Beauty: ( 


: ti«e£ Jppr. a y : -i' : y !,• 


p ■ ana sharper kind of poetry is achieved 

1 ..... . whan. nc. tn “Wallc^ • 


The macho romanticism that some 
readers object to in Scannell is 
conspicuously absent In the smaller- 
scale, more ecclesiastically refined 
poems of Humphrey Clucas. 
Ecclesiastical partly because of some of 
his subject matter, but also in a lesi 
tangible way because of a certain mode 
of approach in Gods and Mortals. The 
book sees life as a series of potential 


when, as, in PWalk^and “Plano’’ the 
tidy ; carillon is 1 interrupted by 
something fight, unmannerly and quite 
naturally direct! “Is that what we were 
promised, love - /This touch of known 
fingers/In a dull street?" 

The echo of plain music sounds again 
in a very late first book by John Ward. 
Ward is .a retired- civil servant who 
twnqd (o poetry some time in his 

nfffioc Ufa- mI I noitn. iu. ■■■I. j . * 


minor . sacraments, 'bSCT M^ Hl S SSuoTy]r,i^d / 
underpEnned by fahhTn gop^mannera! ! 


■ ' j':. 1 ’ l! 

■ fcl-i 




particularly Joser$ fvho, like 'Captain 
Carpenteri led with lioble chins. The 
“hpuest" (RarisOm) or - “Proper^- 
(Scannell) untletnan Ik doomed fo be 
cpt down limb by litnb. tfll “the kites 
whet theif bcak$ dJ?ck t|ack M or till 
. Only the dead; “Drained of passion and 
- l am6ji|bri rt ! remain tc* be, counted- , 

: . , Rapsom, ft is true/ has the finer ear 
land weave's the deeper, ironies. When 


And she wilt spread pH Reasons dp !,;• 
The bed they fenarU; welcoming..'". 
Wiln'loqfmeal scent, and t&ite of stars, ’.*! 
Blue sURiirier heal, while blossoming.. ' \ 
Away frdiii thf private sphere with: 
its delights and its agonizing, Scannell’s 
world is refreshingly unffterary and lin- 
cleyer. It is primarily urbgrt arid hard- 
bitten,. sometimes too much ?6V,The 
efratic in ScabndlL occasionally makes 
■ him bujjtonjiole ys In a Mean Streets 
planner, War ; Vetera ns pdrhqps havfe a 
right- Jo display; |helr.^ wounds, yet.'ifti 
practfre it is usiigtty more fefftctive'to' 
allow the audience to assume: them. 
But. this- should iipt dlstract us from, 
Scannell’s achievements, which are. 
Considerable. He is rarely ungraceful, 
he can deal with complex and powerful 
emotions, be has a coherent viewof the 


theybraur, therefore have a mannered 'darkened at the edges bv' a dour ■' ■ 

cannot. see Clucas. employing, in any ..;The rejst, winter. wJH geld." '■ , • . 
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Works into texts 


Terence Hawkes 


Literature, 


Structuralism in In turning works into texts, semiotic 
But where the Analysis moves the focus of critical 


Robert Sciioles subject, the present enterprise ouere « nimnin "■*“ 

. , 1( practical and •‘mainly demonstrative as the reading of those words. In short, 

Semiotics and Interpretation sifting of a wide variety of ••texts’', it shifts the emphasis of literary 

161pp. Yale University Press. £>}. ranging from poems by William Carlos criticism from one sense of “work to 

0 300 02798 2 Williams, Gary Snyder and others, to another: from the work of art. to me 

: : — : stories by Joyce and Hemingway as reader’s ’'work" of interpretation 

“Foreign beef is now imported in large we j| as a f ron i Sheridan’s School which effectively creates the poem, the 


‘mainly demonstrative 
ide variety of “texts" 


inslrative” as the reading of those words. In shorl, 
f “texts’ 1 . it shifts the emphasis of literary 
am Carlos ' criticism from one sense of “work to 
others , to another: from the “work " of art , to the 


quantities, and although it is not, f Scandal 
generally speaking, considered so good 1 
in flavour or quality as English meat, it in cue ct; i 

is nevertheless excellent, and can lies in the di: 
usually be obtained at a lower price.” the. |* ract,Cl 
Mrs Beeton's palliative common sense criticism on I 
finds an echo in Robert Sclioles’s no its major pre 
less intrepid exercise in domestication. Criticism, or 

__.r« .! I it. .....n rocfC on Ihf 


r Scandal. story or the novel from the text’s raw 

In effect; the book's theoretical base material. 

s in the distinction it draws between Two difficulties arise. First, by 


lies in the distinction it draws between Two difficulties arise. First, ov 
the practices of semiotic literary Scholes’s account, the reader's work 
criticism on the one hand, and those of seems committed to “making sense 
its major predecessor in America, New at all costs: that is, to ironing 
Criticism, on the other. The distinction out difficulties, resolving oi 
rests on the difference between the accommodating ambiguities, smooth- 


ha in Robert ^ no its major predecessor in America. New at all costs: that is, o ironing 

J excise in dome«iMt S ion ) Criticism; on the other. The distinction out difficulties. resolving or 
"The seriiolic ftudv of a SSv icxt" rests on the difference between the accommodating ambiguities smooth- 
he reass^rcs'^is^Ms no* wholly^ unlike concept of “work" and of “text’’. New ing out inconsistences and ignoring 

traditional internretaiion or rfietorical Criticism saw the object of its analysis apona. In this appeasing mode it 
traditional inte^retaiion or metonuu ^ a .. work -.. a com n| J ct e, self-sufficient begins to look suspiciously like a 

? modes of respond to verbal construct, free of its author’s jazzed-up New Criticism, unpacking, 
" Yet 5 nnweve r intention, of the pressures of history piecing together, dusting-off and 
v Professor Scholes and of ,he reader’s meddling. The placing on the mantelpiece nuggets of 
mintics as an ingredient that reader’s task was to draw out of the meaning hewn from the lode cunningly 
SScIilv 5e work the full complexity of meanings hidden in the work of art by its author 
_ r> . ... i _ nr«.n ac k fl nnd within it. Bv contrast. Indeed. Sclio es bcates “literariness” 


ITttUJIlUJKlJ INI^l IIIWLaUUII Ul lllbiunvui ", „ 4 

analysis! nor is it meant to replace as* work : 

these other modes of response to verbal construct, tree of Hi > au s 

literary works." . Yet however tJ 


The second difficulty arises from the 
first. With the sernimic critic charged 
with the responsibility of “making ’ n 
poem out of a text, of taking an nctiye 
part in the construction of its 
meanings, scant acknowledgment can 
be given to the more impersonal 
working of social forces. The extent to 
which society decides what is and is not 
“poetical", what is or is not “art", 
rarely receives extensive discussion 
here, nor does the degree to which all 
language could be saidto be in any case 
duplicitous. Rigorous analyses of three 
films, some bumper-stickers and the 
erratic fortunes of the clitoris in our 
culture certainly enliven the book, 
broaden its scope and, in the latter 
case, help to mount a praiseworthy 
programme of rehabilitation. But they 
do little to modify a prevailing 
commitment to the literary work of art 


resolutely concrete vocabulary 
to combine Into a breezily fafig 
American confection. * 

The resulting challenge has „ 
appropriately American fiamirsJ 
one which questions the W 
language’s investment in an M 
signifying order in the world, ptrcrS 
by its speakers as "natural", ifnn&S 
given. For British culture, the 
of semiotics (like that of Ao oh 
itself) bes precisely in that quenioaa 
Recent hostile responses to it 


as, finally, and to a considerable extent 
enigmatically, "the most - valuable 


temperately Professor 


Scholes and of the reuder’s meddling. The 
irm that reader’s task was to draw out of the 


presents semiotics as an ingredient that roacicr s task wm to araw our oi ine 
may unprnblcmaticalty be added to the work the full complexity of meanings 
Amnriran rritical dial. British inflates pre-packaged within it. By contrast. 


American critical diet, British palates pre-packaged 
have recently tended to judge it t,j e same ve 
inedible, even unclean. What ranks as regarded in se 


Blankness of that sort, added to a 
close concern with individual cases of 
practical analysis, inevitably robs 


the same verbal construct 
regarded in semiotic terms a: 


IIICUIU1V, bWII IliJVibqu. itiiiii 

an increment on one side of the } hn< > 5 * ** . . “PfJ! on 1 

Atlantic appears as its opposite on the insufficient , taking Its tunings 'from 
other. Common sense itself seems to the cultural codes that traverse the 
be at stake words in a specific historical context 

. . ' ... i and the responses these generate in 

And of course, that is exactly the th • readers 
case. The natural order of things. thetr rcaders 


3 y contrast, Indeed, Scholes locates “literariness” practical analysis, inevitably robs 
ict may be precisely in a clue-ridden, deliberately Semiotics and Interpretation of some of 
as n ’Text"; duplicitous mode of language which the theoretical coherence of 

! 'i^if £..11.. I.. tU A hnfitiiio CteiuifiiHiiJ/pMt /h I iMM/iiM and mfllfPC 


cose. The lutlural order or things, 
common sense- these are precisely the 
concepts that semiotics puts into 


opens itself folly only to the “active Structuralism in Literature , and makes 
participation of a skilled reader" . “The it difficult for the “Glossary of Semiotic 
parallel between man and mare", we‘ Terminology" with which it concludes 
are told of a poem by Gary Synder, “is to knit all of the loose ends together, 
less obvious, more elliptical and thus, if But the book offers, none the less, o 
we can establish it, more poetical.’’ clutch of examples of semiotics usefully 


form part of an unfolding crisis pT 
nature of “Englishnesr. Prafeea 
Scholes's amiable, reassuring n^, 
is evidently appropriate to a 
•American climate in which "Eojjiri 
one more academic subject, oat t 
development like any other, Ia£uk 
where the subject malntaiiu i kidk 
complex relationship with a 
of life, the situation will inevinkk 
prove more delicate. In this coda, 
semiotics can seem to propose i 
fundamental upheaval. To » fc 
least, the difficulties of satkfaj] 
digestion are severe. For probknti 
this nature, Mrs Beeton rearnimraW 
a little chalk mixture combined & 
opium. In a number of E«£h 
departments on this side of the Alike 
that still, unfortunately, seen a 
adequate prescription. 
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concepts inai scniiuucs puis nuu 1 ■ f* a "t • 

RtWES The lure of the immature 


ril r 


about the one, or “common" about the 
other. Any perceptible “order” in the 
world results, not from things 
themselves, but from what they are 
taken to signify. And semiotics 
suggests that very few things signify In 
any direct, unmediated or “natural" 


way. Signification occurs only within 
ana by means of a complex system of 
cades which, although it appears 
“given" and "natural", in fact derives 
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The Adolescent Idea: Myths of Youth 
and the Adult Imagination 
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faults in The Adolescent Idea. It is - through the use of political imagery. • 
unclear whether the book should be Spacks’s language is full of “denial, 
regarded as an essay in social history or . ’’dominance ,v and “conflict", which 
as a work of literary criticism, and this between them leave little space for the 
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from and is determined by human t ' ' "■ ,,r " " 

culture. Semiotics aims to make oyerl '“Examining views of adolescence in 
that covert system. So. for the scnuotic our culUimf past helps us to understand 

rnfi/* rtf if^rnfiirp fnp nhr^rf 1 nr cfiv/iv . • 1 j ■ * i 


reaoas.a tmof a^rtlculhrsort .and: shifting meanings of adolescence, approach to texts Is necessarily so academics shore a common duty it is lo 
the.ehshiilg analysis Uoolra for the correspond to :perceptual shifts qbbut icauclive that great : works emerge dispc»sess us of our iinexmnincd 
generic or discursive structures 'that th e nature as well qs the value of chastened and unpleaslhg.T/ie Vidarof certainties, and that this author should 

Dn8D(C &hd COnstraln in catling, ■. . . eni«iAtv ariA nf ^nrliifSrluftk within If.'" • WnbtflpM 9t\+ Iniffinm icHpult u/lthat SCt OUt tO 00 SO IS (l klOO d (hlllB. TIlC 


meaning ,. , . . society and of Individuals within it.” 
Scholia intends his book as .,a : Both these assertion^ are plausible, but 
cpmpanioh-piece. to : his earlier' they poiqt directly to the most serious 


examined pieces of evidence. becomes under her prosecuting gaze an 

exemplar of eighteenth-century rigour 
The evidence used to illustrate adult - a rigour which is, in turn, the 
attitudes to adolescence is drawn from expression of fear, 
novels (roughly, from Richardson to . • , . . . . , 

Anthony Powell) and from moral or As £ cr statement of Intent mnkes 
educational works contemporary with clenr > Spacks is trapped on u relativistic 
them. The duller her sources the more merry-go-round where there is no final 
interestingly Spacks writes, for her truth to be uncovered. Obviously, if 
approach to texts Is necessarily so academics share a common duty it is to 
reductive that great : works emerge dispossess us of our iinexmnincd 


Anxiety in academe 

• •••.., Y- _ 7 ’. .rrtce, dasj : and gender, and Professor Indians, both of which are presented as 

Julia BriefiS • . . Fiedler optimistically claims that healthier, safer, than the dangerous 

° merely tq recognize out unconscious pseudo-authority assumed bv the word 

*. • assumptions about them is to begirt to on the page: The opening preface 
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the nature as well . qs ihe value of chastened and unpleaslhg.T/je ViCar of certainties, and that this author should 
society and of individuals within it,"-. Wakefield, for Instance ,1s dealt with at ^ out to do so is a good thing. The 
Both these assertion^ are plausible, but length as a work which ties together trouble Is that this author appears lo be 
they point directly 10 the most serious • conflicts of generation and class motivated by a violent animus. She is 
. • • •. ■ .• ... honest about the allurement of 

‘ " ■ .■ •/.. adolescence as a biological state: 

Q pn f \ atvi p Facts are bad enough: the rippling 

ClvClLlvniv .. ; musclcsofthetwenty-ycar-oldmale- 

1 . ■ . ! .> • tennis player, the gleaming hair of 

rrtc?, clasj: and gender, and Professor Indians, both of which are presented as his , female . counterpart, visible 

Fiedler optimistically claims, that healthier, safer, than the dangerous emblems of vitality. Fantasies are 

nterely tq recognize out unconscious pseudo-authorlwassumed by the word worse: the lovers those tennis 

assumptions about them is to begirt to on the page: The opening preface players surely attract. Sex focuses 

solve the problems they creatpj but Is admits that its editors oven considered the true issue, defines the crucial 

that really the cose? The contnbutors releasing the volume accompanied by a ' power - a fact denied, avoided, 

uniformly attack conventionally ' tape of the proceedings, “but technical transformed; the central fact of 

conservative assumptions, ohly. to- difficulties deterred adolescence. 

preconceptions - which are more h ; c n?crn! nna rifnl^ anC ^ ’ ,f yen ~ Spacks offers a detailed account of the 
; fashionably short-sighted. For ueasono^ which this issue has been 

example, Bdward Kamau Brathvyaite, ;• excentiori ihw tS^S-iSh ' avo ^ ded 5 ttansformed, but she never 
in the course of a lively discussion'of Snau^ritatlw^^arUrlS 16- S COme ^ C efln about her own opinions. 

E3S3 1 wi inlMinirK of y° ice d0 you spaak a footnote? The First, . foe obsessive, scholastic 
scfmoU risks disrouradne ^hem from ult »mate absurdity of this kind is. the narrowness . of. il* focus leads to 
ffodlnfi I n d ivi d unTcre^ive snPP.^dly naive folk-tale which Wsing omissions. At the end of the 

untti *** ,^lch ^ury and the siart of Che 


solve the problems they create; 
that really the case? Tne contri 


ut is admits that its editors even considered 


uniformly attack con 
conservative assumptions 
replace them • - with a 


The contnbutors releasing the volume accompanied by a 
conventionally « tape of tne ptbce.^dlngs, “but technical 
iptions, ohly. ' to- difficulties deterred us”. 


■English i Literature: Opening ud the' UrdeS monumental' footnotes - in What® ™ s vil ^tes the book in two ways. 

Canon Is a collection of papers read at ImMsed on West lnS °f vo,ce do you speak a footnote? The F ' r «. *e obsessive, scholastic 

A* conference of the Ertgfsh Institute JSKh itti ° f rl U J3 nd ^ 

of America held in 1979, edited by finding individual creativi voiws vS S pp ,“5 dly ,». naive , fo,k * tale wblch S,p ,l ^ a . B lons. At the end of the 
Leslie A. Fiedler and Houston A. until ®comp«ra tfvd? mS ^!lu Ud ^ I b fn V P lume ’j2. nd ^ hich fln - d start the 

Bilker Jr. As a title, this one seems ■ Western VeduSn conssied o would be wholly incomijrehenribleio ^ 58 a significant change 

' inapposite, aod;hot rfterely fo&use S- S SSth X ' harshwt -• beGreadoJescence 

»h - ll'rr’.v e' i .. wun naraqesj irony bi (Inn the hand that feeds is had bec n imperilled, and its true end 

riftyor l^vrery : J^r away. Fiedler nmy was learning to, withdraw from the 
f disnilsa lyanhoe a$ an arilisemUlc Tory World’s temptations as Tom Jones did 

Shakesncare-v And : f ornahce L ; , . Marner . as an . m ri’e end of hjs adventure, it now 

in^^able ; Viclprian; fable, . and becomes a potential Source of 


argues that' the 


undervalue heroic risk - . ... Ik 
indeterminacy that, accoidiojti 
recent psychologists, mart} At 
adolescent moratorium constitoai 
the resolution of these fictkol 
actions. Adolescence erabkasa 
many of the values clustered unfa 
the label of “modernism". Jhlwoa 
refuse to surpass their yootfi 
condition; instead, * heroes «i 
novelists alike give signs of beliciif 
that this condition itself wipW 
maturity. 

Those sexy tennis-players hawklotis 
answer for. This passage (iiwk 
dominecrinn nnd aggressive » 
onylhing Spacks quotcs o fton 
period. Dealing with Paul M* 
elsewhere the author u p 
venomous, but to call her daerre* 
of him ns n "self-centered nwraen 
"fact" not appnrent in the text n tm 

some fundamental questions, iraw 

do to say iliat views arc only ww 
then run Bmok like this, ®vcn i 
confms yourself _ 
unadventurous. To Justify 
stance with reference; 
psychologists" when you haw 
undermined their authority 
unwise. "Grow up. D. H. 
something many readeis 
to say, but some acceptable 
maturity Is needed to > furt ' 
argument. Professor Spad « *** 
no such standard, • . 

The critical a 
be a sulky kind of}* 
saddening to find fo mv® 
expressed by a critic with su< 

range of knowledge. Thb 

to convict past and 
prejudice, Dut is dielf 
ancf injudicious.. ^ ^We .JSLSW 
Tristram Shandy . 

“The male iCharactbri W 
except for that pefPW- ^ 

Toby, behave like.lwical^^ 

- that Js, that Tnsfram 
identity, in particular, is W - ^ 
Hfkhnuimir of characters in 1 


door behind ij V, the virtiious possibilities'- Q f eighteenth °oentury secretlyf 
itified nuttier, ,t ls perplexing that she foe settling for reality 


be significantly extended or wate(ed , - u F l ‘8 
down, foeiir inclusion would edge dut. ... WWL; 
other topics. Here as .elw-Where, tw, 
implications of thelr Bltii,rtde^ elutfe the , 

contributors. , '''' : - : * ' •;*!' ■■ ,! ^-r.; 

Much is written of the limitations OF ' (he ' o 

■ s ■ ■ i . i • i '. ; ... 
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The hidden powers going pop 


Grevel Lindop 

— Beekeepers, to which there arc several recounting (he Sc f ’ pwni ! alludes to Blake's proclamation that 

PETE R Redgrove ha,.y re f =re„«,b K k. other, whL JhSTSlff" S' *" T* ft 

The Facilitators: or Mister Hole-in- . ™ “ r f R u,e . d to . be immensely symbolic and bizarre. I ndustrious find / This Moment and it 

the-Day SemTSu.!? h-r w?!P rc S inn ? 8,es Obscurities and adventures multiply. & when it once is found / It 

173pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. -nJ foe rendir iSnSSl" !" am T’ R^'ferate as the characters grope renovates every Moment of the Day if 

£6 J5,l ! J!?u nvi d ( l ° 8 “ J , the,r Wfi y trough the Institute, guided rightly placed. One character’s gloss 

07100 9214 8 £ rendered (and guiding each other) by occasional on this is, “Yeats kept a hole in the day 

tb f l no one gestures of ‘facilitation" or therapeutic °P en by means of Swedish exercises 

L cr Madame is approval: a friendly wink, a relaxing and ritual magic. . . . Madame was 

“Everything in the unconscious seeks r ® r ** 1 _ er c sb e is to be massage, a readiness to hear disingenuous in not making a complete 

outward manifestation, and the the Ins i itut ? ll s ] e m a!e confession or indulge a fantasy. ! isl ' surely. A hole is a hole; 

personality too desires to evolve out of ^nen pressed, wnil declare Facilitation? “What an ugly word", as intercourse and masturbation should 

Its unconscious conditions and to nA» e MlHa!l!i r » C x5 d J 0 den y. lbat .we are one character remarks. ,f But”, comes have been included, royal roads.” The 
experience itself as a whole." Jung's „ , adame “ lf 11 * s * de “ re P , y* “' l 's a beautiful concept." statement is endorsed by the frequency 

amdsmiaht serve as a motto for Peter !P a „,?^ asi0 P L a a PP eara .l ,ces 7. l ^. one The exchange has the ring of genuine with which masturbation features in 


Grevel Lindop 

Peter Redgrove 

The Facilitators: or Mister Hole-in- 

the-Day 

173pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

£6.91 

07100 9214 8 

“Everything in the unconscious seeks 
outward manifestation, and the 


wot* might serve as a motto for Peter Su ^ l0 i al * Bp ?f ar “?“ s 7, 7 ne Uc ® xch 
Remove's recent work in both prose Sttfr fSJSS 7 “Sjf veiled ’ so P*y cb 9 ba 
and verse, and especially for the four that her features ca nnot be seen. untypical 

i. l. If Hcpc nnt nrfinn ni 


;e has the ring of genuine Wlin wnicn masturbation features in 
le about it, and is not tb e novel as a means to visionary 


untypical of those passages where experience and magical power, 
action gives way to reflection or tl : . . 
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Migratory 

innocence 

Alan Brovvnjohn 

David Malouf 
Fly Away Peter 

144pp. Chatto and Wiadus. £4.95. 

0 7011 2625 6 

David Maloufs new novel reads like an 
exercise in studied elusiveness. The 
more helpful of its two epigraphs, 
which is from Wallace Stevens, gives us 
a clue: "The moment when we choose 
to playfThe imagined pine, foe 
imagined jay." Malouf has imagined 
foe swamplands of (he Queensland 
const in 1914, and a whole host of local 
birds, carefully cherished and reemded 
in the sanctuary which the well-to-do 



s. : «i 


the means to transmute this material meanders intricately among them, were a substitute for inner theatre, -ThS; t io i n ¥P n ? ltor1, b * r ricnded. The landscape Is made 

into art ts another matter. The speaking in turn for Donald (alias most especially a substitute for ' SridlSP £ 3 .'i,* * , f n S 5 - P 101011 ^ v'v' 15 ' i« *e lyrical way we 

Facilitators is a psychodrama whose Derek), jealous of God the Father and dreaming.” We nre in Ihe land of pop- rere tionwSE have come to expect from much recent 

central concern is the pursuit of amma fetishlstic about his wife’s primly sexy psychology, and it is not long before a dE K Aus ra ian writing - nnd from the 

by animus, a dance of male and female churchgoing clothes; Xavier, white- Jacuzzi, that trendies! emblem of the andVmnDinath^f" -Australian dnema. But the allegorical 

elenvents within the personality. The clad MoniS dancer whose pitce de Good Life, makes the first of Its several l S&F a f t im l QtK of lh, 5 ,? xlremc ^ brief and 

novel confronts us with n mysterious resistance is drawing choreographically appearances. ColeridoeWnL i JSfn-hrSt ' .k a , ,. to ° , dellcal * evocation of 

“Institute", a theraoeiitic commnnitv in th* chnr»i;n» „ ^. n . n s 5 ens ?/ Lacking both the Australian places and Deople remains 


, ; - ' / . M vinniug VIIUI VUKI quiliwail V 

’’Institute", a therapeutic community m the shoreline mud a giant female 
whose Director is generally known as figure into which he ecstatically 
''Madame" - the suggestion of the plunges, seeking reunion with his dark 
bordello Is not altogether irrelevant, counterpart; Sir Geoffrey, naked black 


Blood relations 


J. P. Durix 

Wilson Harris 
The Angel at the Gate 
126pp. Faber. £7.50. 

0 SN 11929 8 


crushed by a bale which falls off a lorry ’ 
(he eventually dies as the book nears 
completion). Shocks and brushes with 


n j, • Ep. _ a iviiov. Ljauniiix UUIII |||C 

Repeatedly in The Facilitators one is constraints of realism and a compelling 
disconcerted to find the narrative's inner logic, it creates a world where 
inventive surface underpinned by anything can happen, hence where 
fashionably simplistic notions, ana nothing has much significance. 

Optical illusions 

. , T¥ . that one of a party of guests is non* 

Lnnstopner Haw tree other than Catchpole, a fellow whe 


death reveal a dimension of frailty ii 
everyone which the novel shows to be j 
threshold to vision. 


Guv Bellamy 

The Sinner's Congregation 


126pp. Faber. £7.50. Mysterious blood relation^, ;l 84 pP;S ecl «;r and Warburg. £6,95. . r 5R t !K!2 I ia? K!L!S£f "E2S12 

0 S7l 11929 8 including some with far-off anceatota. 0 43d 03220.-1 = . . .. • : . „ ; 

“ ?r fc . unravelled. TTiis ' submerged — * r~r+- mv Iw su^rih a from deRdration”)-- *ncfiflnable ' tfrtriqifolfty ■ And 

. kinship parallels the process of “It sometimes seemed hard to believe Catchoole demands still more “falHna- con fomment: this trio represents the 

Bom and educated in Guyana, Wilson creation and brings into play elements that he had been put on this spinning down lotion" and ns the stuff bubhles achievement of intuitive decency and 

Hirris came to Britain shortly before which would otherwise remain globe -the latest, most refined product from the ontic he evpntuallv collnrww: peace. On this peace intrudes the 

the publication of Palace of the separate and shapeless. The of a million years of evolution - lo on the floor As a bizarre loL-de loved sudden shadow of European war. • 

8 H°p U r!! 1 > e A, ! ieri ^ n n earl u° f S n i£i a,to a n Kn,E5° P lL ^ ^ “n* 5 ™*®* 1 ". ‘ act of revenge, Lomax Yocks^fm (n a In nearby Brisbane we watch, 

uarknefs. Harris’s Imagination has a pool - a metaphor Harris used in lamented foe launderette-manager convenient caae in the collar and the fleet! n el v the oalriotic crowds 

te* deeply marked by his native Arce/i/ to Omal(WOy. it creates waves hero of Guy Bellamy’s first novel, The rothef?omof marehE'to 'Stebff^Sere hS 

1 fflSenflt^l? 0ry of • s,fl very tinS^the reallre on StSS f10V ° l mincl ' forgets about hipi until late : ominous parallel suggestion of another 

S d i We r S i V ^ r 8 1 ^ fk ma if Q 8 0I ) |P* x ( e .^ cfogance wifocrudity ina way foilovma morning. Some sort of primitive behaviour when Jim 

/icSn ‘SZW Fulace of the Peacock tbo .surface. Similarly Mary s violent that for once made a publisher s clalrn breathless passion and a clumsy sub- hears squnds of mysterious, aboriginal 


seems a work of the fancy, in rather too delicate evocation of 
Coleridge s sense. Lacking both the Australian places and people remains 
constraints of realism and a compelling less than clear 

Sfi sss:£5 where _£* bi ;sjr„w h r,r ly n 

nothin* has mnch signincanee. ' ,C a h n ' 

affinity and a common purpose: they 
t want simply toenjoy and wonder at the 

^ 1 Art Q ornithological treasures of Ashley's 

j Aw llij estate ana show them off to others, tne 

rich and fashionable guests Jim is 
that one of a party of guests is none P^ nl 'ng up the river. A third pivotal 
other than Catchpole, a fellow who ^ bara ctcr, as shadowy as these two. is 
treated him with appalling sadism Miss Imogen iHarcourt, a spinster who 
years before in a National Service : herself hke so many of the birds- a 
guardhouse; he is now a hapless, migrant to Queensland, from Norfolk, 
drunken salesman, a braggart idling an .Jf* 1 !? j vm ® in ? P^mitive 
away his time over golf nntf^hcating at weatherboard collage and sending her 

my bar suffering from dehydration"):' 


< il : ’ .1 


■V | •••/j 


fot«ufn n ^v n i, a n i W0 vr8 ‘? ^imating the^fragments ofreallty On mixed elegance with- crudity in away ^ foiiovrina morning. Some sort of primitive behaviour when Jim 

fium Palace of the Peacock JJ® Simnarly Maiys violent hat for once made a publisher s claim breathless passion arid ; a clumsy sub- hears squnds of mysterious, aboriginal 

R 2S% fe ’teS®? r ( 1962 ) a " d ^rontmmt - the Shepherd’s Bush to have a new Kingsley Amis almost plot 8pfn out this -revenger’s fragi- ' violence. AylsfFto a prostltute. a ffight 
are set. His area of I^ndon r Is lifted on to another plausible. This folrdnovel, however, is Comedy until the novel Is wound up By! In a nying-machlne; arid , his father, 
preoccupation With vision has hr*en plane throueh associations of ideas and as disanDointins: os the second. . . ik. , i.:; ■ rtrtiwhl no Ia rtbnah him fiS Inin nn "l ho 



*e ret Ladder (1963) are set. His a «>o 

rtmalion nlllL nlnti. 


^btrecroiv (lOfis; »n metamorphic characters. J 

J Ita^tof'dS a „d a th = riddle of creation, a re 
i unfolds against fop 1 womb, a “cat and mouse 

BE*? ^ickground of foe cmeUj J and | ovc ,- Irt The A 


* . vn«grouno oi foe 

j'JUJana strike. of 1948. 

[JSf * the Gate, his latest 
5 , 5tee Ped ,in contemporary 


“diary”, as much a poem as a lucrative country hotel, again observes 
ings to life a gallery ; of human beings at their most gross and 
hfc charactera. It explores absvrd, but the comiscating verve has 
of creation, a return to foe, ^ replaced by aseries of neat one- 
“cat and mouse game” of lmers and recycled old jokes. It is a 


date , patterns collide 
transformed into 
Harris’s dense style 


; novel, u Ktetnfwi u Harris’s dense style and meticulous « -nnp falling beneitt 

t events, wch as construction, his attention to visual expecting to find tire loping gait and illusions' and 
f Ares in a dance-hall in and rhythmic effects, are matched by maniacal eyebrows of BasilTawlty. -discerns amon 

1 1 Vegas and the houi ln London In an Inventiveness which few Purina a Bank Holiday weekend customers are c 
: which thirteen 'young We« Indians Cdntem P orar y novelists can equal. _ the hotel-owner, Martin Lomax, finds endeanng style 

S^KSKSES Rites of passageWIH&i^ 

•otematic writing ’of Marv Stella . : " = . *•: .1 V 7 *-* -t -• • 

r™ a y. the secretary and patient of houre. . during which , time- Paul new Insight Into 

who Peter Lewis »comi«lt<».B» ptrenU to.Pgrtugal needs, 


buntwujF utuii uiu uuryi ia vtuuiiu up vj: «». " n iiu.ina • 

a series of evente that strain to bb Ironic,- combine to cause himtp join up, The. 
but remain far-fetched. • . ■ !. scenes In the: trenches are much foe;' 

part in the stOT^. but sits in the bar Elj? Mn^inue U tD 1 sine ^to^en rer* lhal 
rHave a gin?” ’Oust a large one") and S ds ri Sh L 3 
provides a commentary on the passing ^ 

show. She is a splendid creation, .-™5 ' Ihi SE?- ; 

« visible in a cheap wig on her ' an SIIlv 

ol, the contemporary targets "hinHi^Sn 

fnllinv henpath Tier acid wit TTie precision Which - it could hardly cjp. 

illusions' and aspirations that she s a^soon 6 B lunden^nd^^ d Tones* 
•discerns among, foe glass-clutching : 


it... 

. ' tfe- i 

• r‘,rj 

j 

•'•‘•I Hi ivV i 
' 1 


Who Peter Lewis " '*T' : L* ^ i iw* ^ wiping s^r^tte^nmw 

wtSSt M 5L?* ii° ana, y Re “K* — — !L SffihfrhmS a! shot 1 WerS ^ ^ of ppw®-' render as to leave not much foat 

aaihorl* ,u s . . ^course. The «/., w mourning in .the Engitah .Church at ,and archetypal resonances ( .yetJohn . ire «mbles plot,-,- character, -’or 

ProaW°«^ c undergoes a Wain Usbon. Paul confronts dertth and loss .Wajn has. nqt^explbitcd , foesfc 1h foe imotlvation. A • suppdsiid death' of 

®sadh e 5no tf ? 8 .u Wl J ich ^ flects Young Shoulders • tVt iStSS' lift! SHe oreSSS ' Aai' .omSraS. ^wtth. 

grafts P?8»' 

B»C ua X, s *[ 8t er. ThU threesome is The narrator of John Wain’s new novel p a4 l' finds relief fohis fantasy of a Vdnus. figure!; 

^"WncwtuoiB i? ® sevcnteemyear-old schoolboy, : Utop un • n twer.neytc!,Ia«f, the World *n 
fa SreS’ looms the ?* u j. y«rerforrf, ^hd ^ suddenly ^eEzdiie, but tWs Realistic mfcnjaL-fli] 

soiS' Marsden; ! ho-. bears ' P^ i F i ^ ed ’ from ^j^ltion #. ^onstruct^annot Withatand the Jtrfoact^dil 
ujA nS ari ^ 8 fo great-^UtopianB" ' privileged tMqaa^rdpm ■ ' - of realftyonre'thC'pro^essbtififtianoh^W 

“pai-adS Park'V hls^ family. Hfr yqjinger ^IsteV 
elto.a "fripIfeiBr '.rx— Clara Ir killed In A aeroDlafieCr^Sh in 


maniacal eyebrows of Basil Fawlty. • discerns amono foe elass-clutchlno bassoon, Hiunoen an? uayia Jones, 
During . Bunk Ho.iday wueLd 

- the hotel-owner, Mattin Lomax, finds endeanng style. ; . . • demjng gW^mthe ? W8r. to 

".-1 \ get bat* to foe innocence be has left on 

•• \ti [K !•<*'£. UA; *• : - 1 ‘. *' ’ *• fofi;otpri«Itie,qf the .wwid, ; / 

tssag^ t 

sa P .a M m 

to oartirfoate in a comntunai form of ‘ . Vnun» .%auMdw i« full nt muiWc v .... .,„k ,k.t 


{ 

0. 



1- 

I'- 

..ior- 

1 

!■ 

i . 

t ’ 

m 


.-1 

:,: 1 




of rtal(tydiv»'fofrpro^bfia^ 


t ■ '* “Paradise Park", befalls Ws^miiy. Hfr yqpnger^lst^ 

of foe ; glare. Is t Mj|<ld !n ^ : — 

cal N'Ananai 1 l the' name., Portugal wfitieop Mfo^tboh<Wr.» aqd ,' Warolesdqn, .foe. fafoe 
f ISS^ Q hnl West Indian Pdui’s yaung shoulder? ^ ck|led ui»n, (j ea( f boys; : he' desc . 


, r : Prtui’syoun 
iq . tocdnyii 
“■nartlyori 
though riotse 
Bb^ .fie:' 


ically 

..■'Mir* 
-MKJft 


■ve..’, aj prunes'' 'Wftb 
andpaql 


Stoultfe&w^oik's 


pESfoB-.' . 9? ' 'to offer fikhr he , 


qen ;is almost 


fos&vefs.foeXtrtfb? 

W.; power of Ms dwrt 

... 

^Wen^rfbUT ‘pareiltSiieS 
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jf JffiffijJiul'Jl 
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The cold-eyed terrors 


Jim Crace 

Ellen Gilchrist 

In the Land of Dreamy Dreams 

167pp. Faber. £6.95. 


in tone and demeanour from the ' they lap out the “Air Corps Hymn” on 
majority set amongst the levees and empty martini glasses. 


bayous of the delta 


, * _ n „ ... These first-person narratives betray 
But hi the Land of Dreamy Dreartis sophisticated, writerly sensibility 
innot be dismissed as little more than w jjich at times goes beyond the years 


Hfi 


cannot Be aismisseu as miu. which at times goes beyond the years 

an anecdotal street plan. As the stories and understanding of the speaker. The Clearing 

accumulate, Oilchnsl s true obsesaon Another Rhoda, the ten-year-old 182pp. Atheneum. $11.95. 


11965 4 


accumulate, ~ -------- Anoiner Knoaa, rne ren-year-oio 182pp. Ai 

reveals Itself. Municipal spim of place c f, ron j c fc t 0 f « Revenge” (this volume’s 0 689 1 12' 

is- despite the assertions of the blurt* masterpiece) describes, "a full- moon 

a minor concern. The .. .caught like a kite in the pecan trees »_ .u_ m 


11275 0 


a minor conmii. a*.. _ < .caught tike a kite mine pecan trees »_ .u_ mn nnlioht a hoheat stalks o 
Ellen Gilchrist's unity volume of across foe river” and a waterside W( ied dee! .ft can bide its time, for 

“Short Fiction”, In the Land of a protective screen ocyona wmen bh house which “shimmered in the ■. et the deer in the enc j. ,h e 

Dreamy Dream*, does its best to en ‘ ,ie ‘y^ moonlight like a jukebox alive in a b obC a t Lows it and the deer knows it. 

nhc.-nm ne num rnnalriersthle merits, and maDDeu. UllCImsl a u yneadow - n... .« u_i * j - !- 


obscure its own considerable merits, and mapped. Gilcnrist s ■ Lana 
With the connivance of its dust-jacket Dreamy Dreams is Adolescence, 
rodomontade, the collection u cr characters, for the most p 


rodomontade, the collection Her characters, for the most part, Occasionally, too, one detects in 
masquerades as a blunt and loving are children subjected to the arbitrary Gilchrist a loss of nerve with her 

examination of New Orleans and the dislocations of family life, and the fragile, modest plots, so that perfectly 

Mississippi delta. Gilchrist’s title Is “cold-eyed, white-armed . . . terrors poised tales are laden (for ironic 

taken (and slightly misquoted) from c f puberty. Teenage Margaret, purposes, perhaps) with the ballast of a 

the refrain to that jerky Southern fox* isolated ana overweight, in “Generous final pr0 se sunset: “Then, like a 
trot, Way Down Yonder in New pieces”, discovers hidden condoms in woman In a dream, she walked on 
Orleans (“In the Land of Dreamy the pockets of her fnther’s gaberdine down the street, the rays of the setting 
Scenes"). Her text - with almost topcoat: “How do (know what the SU n making her a path all the way to the 
Miltonic confidence in the authority of ^mbe re are? Ho w do I know with such ^us stop at the comer of Annunciation 

proper nouns - is obsessively * • '-* * * u - * - r 

signposted with street names and 
Louisiana' land marks, from the Huey 


Hunter and hunted 

— sleeping bag in the attic of the ok. 

Kevin Crossley-Holland SS^’^SSSF’ 7="J°tS fc 

hysteria. Saul? Even here? No A 

Marie Elsie Robertson Jake, a hunter, who has sadfetiaD* 

t.» ™ MSirfisra? : jsS 

182pp. Atheneum. 511.95. like, thought how it would be u* 

0 689 11275 0 always there, in the baek’of'«J» 

mind.”) and brazenly barges into a* 
In the moonlight, a bobcat stalks a lives of Annie and Arie. Arie ferial 
wounded deer. It can bide its time, for male company and Jake takes a life 
it will get the deer in the end; the to him - he fashions toys for ha 
bobcat knows it and the deer knows it. teaches him how to hold a gun. Ana* 
But what the bobcat does not know is washes Jake's shirts, lies back at night, 
that it is being tracked by a hunter, and is overcome with shame when 1 * 
And what the hunter does not know is makes her desire him. She Gjufa it 
that he is being closely followed across almost unendurable that she ihouldi 
the snowy wilderness by a woman, her effect be forced over again to lire her 
gun raised life with bullying Saul; she liatn 

Annie, battered in spirit and body, 

on the run from a disastrous marriage uah it" were aH hU ISS'I 


absolute certainty that they are an j Nashville Avenue. Making her a 
connected with Christina y arver s path all the WHy ... to a boy who was 


connected with Christina Carver's 

Louisiana ' landmarks, from the Huey mo thcr and the pall that has fallen over |jJJ* other/ To thVsource “of ' afi ) vint 1 er - s ]“ bu y s a 
P. Long Bridge and the Audubon Park our house on Calvin Boulevard?” In water.” And again: “Bebber walked on ™rdwood for twenty 
to the graceful stucco mansions on “Traveller". LeU Arnold boastful down the street, the rays of the setting failrng snows soon 
Exposition Bmilcvaixl and the slate nn d gauche, "the wildest girl (and the sun making hin , a path a n the way th b L " er *™ ck: 

tenements of the St Thomas Street biggest liar) in the Mississippi delta, her house, a little road to travet, a wide Saul, will find them, 
project. p lays little Southern Miss among the hand of luminous and precarious But the injuries ' 

Yet it is onlv the outward apparel outsize fur stoles, negligees, kimonos order." with us, and Marie I 


like no other. To the source of ail 
water.” And again: “Bebber walked on 


But what the bobcat does not know is 
that it is being tracked by a hunter. 
And what the hunter does not know is 
that he is being closely followed across 
the snowy wilderness by a woman, her 
gun raised .... 

Annie, battered in spirit and body, 
on the run from a disastrous marriage 
to Saul, has scooped up their four-year- 
old son Arie and made for the 
abandoned hunting cabin up north that 
used to belong to her father. There she 
intends to lie low through the harsh 
winter. She buys a cord of seasoned 
hardwood for twenty-eight dollars; the 
falling snows soon cover the tracks 
made by her truck; no one, not even 


project. plays little Southern Miss among the band of luminous and precarious 

Yet it is only the outward apparel outsize fur stoles, negligees, kimonos o r j e r." 

(and, to some extent, the narrative" and the winkle creams of her dead 

drawl) of these engaging moral talcs aunt's dressing room. And eight-year- But if Gilchrist’s narrative voices are 

which evokes the South. New Orleans old R hodfl (in "1944 ) perches at the someti mes less than authentic, and the 
presents itself in dear, painstaking bar, sipping pink Shirley Temple writing Is occasionally inappropriately 
detail, but the broad demotic cocktails and revelling in the adult earnest, the rewards elsewhere for the 
Irflncimr-racim: uAiir-h rlpfinft nnvritv ari» world of love and grief with a newly- render are a smtnined disnlnv of 


which evokes the South, 
presents itself in dear, 


<(ew Orleans 


idiosyncrasies which define any city are 
neglected. Indeed, those few talcs 
which foray north for their settings, the 
campus of Seattle University 
("Suicides’’) and the high-rise abortion 
clinics of Houston f‘T957, a 
Romance") are barely distinguishable 


world of love and grief with a newly- reader are a sustained display of 
bereaved wartime unde. "I squirmed delicately and rhythmically modulated 
with delight beneath her approving prose and an unsentimental dissection 
gaze, enchanted by the dark timbre i of 0 f raw sentiment. Her stories are 
her voice, the marvellous fuchsia of her perceptive, her manner is both stylish 
lips and fingertips, the brooding and idiomatic - a rare and potent 
glamor of her widowhood. Together combination. 


nd of luminous and precarious But the injuries' we sustain travel 
ier." with us, and Marie Elsie Robertson's 

. novel is notable for its powerful 

But if Gilchrist's narrative voices are evocation of emotional forces. Annie’s 
metimes less than authentic, and the retreat with her son provides her only 
iting is occasionally inappropriately with immediate breathing space. She 
mest, the rewards elsewhere for the begins todelight in simple occupations, 


reader are a sustained display of chopping wood, making oatmeal, and 
delicately and rhythmically modulated is nourished by her dependent and 
prose and an unsentimental dissection desperate love tor her son; 


History or fantasy 


*1 love you,' he told her. 

T love you too, baby.' 

She parted the fine hair on Ills head 
with her breath, touching him with 
her hands, the way wild animals lick 
foreign smells from the fur of their 
young. 

But she cannot escape the sense of 


though it were all his, everything he 
touched”, and she plans revenge. 

Marie Elsie Robertson, author of 
one previous novel. After AnrfjlMty 
and a much earlier collection of dm 
stories , Jordan 's Stormy Banks (19611, 
knows all about suspense. In simfe. 
austere language and brief staltfesag 
chapters she slowly increases Ik 
tension within the snowbound obii 
One man, one woman, one child: only 
one of them will survive the harrowBj 
winter and walk out of the woods. 

The Clearing is an unhappy aai 
unsettling novel. Its mainsprings an 
the relationship of hunter and bunted, 
and the nature of revenge. There Is m 
point at which Annie is not aware d 
either Jake or Saul or both, and u 
point at which she does not 
contemplate vengeance - vengeance 
■ against the tyranny of two men pr, ash , 
seems to Annie, every man. 

One acknowledges Robertson's 
astute portrayal of domineering \sx> 
and stricken woman, and winces attbt 
innocence of childhood _ ciuut 
between nne admires t* 


admires 


Brian Morion 

NaxaLiK L.‘M>PeTE 8CH 
Duncan's Colony 

212pp. Ohio University Press . $21.95 
(paperback* 59.95); 

08040.04013 

" ■■ . .1 ’ 1 . ■ f t 

Like Joan. Didlon, Natalie Pe teach, is 
most effective when she explores the 
dynamics of small . heterogeneous 
groups. Didion's novels and essays 


attempts at allegory. The Long Hot 
Summers of Yasha K. sets its 
tubercular protagonist, another 
Russian Jew, against the growth of 
Black Power, the Detroit riots of 1943 
and the civil tights movements of the 


But she cannot escape the sense of crystal | ine nnd aUb( i e description! ol 

w tho snowbound north; at a pmch, rat 

experiment atom,, too consetaly - m.fe * tl,0Uglm ab °“ “ e 

SSSSSta KfimmSwaly Aftw !he disc ° vcr * “ iwcatshlrt ond ™ bi “°« d "» d ° bse “ iw “ m 

clear. ... 


its fragmented : narrative, 


K'ynlhi'Talokovlch 1, tom J 

between his childhood friend Mosely, a • ‘ 

VilnflV Wnr-hnro and CORE onmniser. .successful RS a consideration of the* - 


Hanging in there 


black War-hero and CORE organiser, 
and his "High yellow" mistress Liza, 

1 who (lives Up net life os a nightclub 
performer to become a Muslim 'after 
Yasha forces her to have, an abortion. 
Yasha's illness a nd his work as a doctor 
are used to lift him above and beyond 


abound with closed, esoteric bodies of. normal moral considerations; his 
people poised between complete self- . involvement with the ; civil , rights', 
absorption and sbme confrontation movement is an unconvincing 
with “real 1 histoiy” Esalen, Jim historical tag, and Petesch's attempt to 


with “real 1 histoiy” - Esalen, Jim historical tag, and Petesch's attempt to 
Jones's People’s Tern pip', Puppet portray thd race war through Yasha's 
republics, even The Doors '‘in the nnd Lna's sexual struggle fails to cpibe 
studio', rock'n’Tbll dangled ' between off. • ‘ . 

poetry and demagoguery; Petesch’s Diuicdrt’j Colony, is in every way 
control of such confrontations Is-less mw an d more successful. The, cast 
certain, but her fiction is littered with comprise': Duncan, 1 a former 

Similar - groups, ^^e.r lnward self; j^rnarist; Klara (b 1900), arrived in- 


nature of our fictions. As a child 
Duncan was led astray, in the eyes of 
his fundamentalist foster-parents, by 
the theatre; as a child he grows to 
identify Catholicism with the stage. In 
the group it is he who tries to reconcile 
reality and fantasy, the true and the 
illusoiy (whether religious or 
theatrical). For the others, reality 
or fantasy bto enough, Piriosh 


Stephen Brook 

Don Zaciiaria 

The Match Trick 

236pp. Hutohinson. £7.95. 
0M 149750 7 


inhabits a dream-world; Jennifer, the recipe for the hi 
absurdly homy at fourteen, reinvents No y® 1 (there are in 
her life In ‘"Dear Diary" chunks; S, eci Pe® with dl: 
Malcolm and Andrea, on the verge of flavourings; this oil 
divorce, keep togetnor by 1 keeping tiast Coast) is as fol 
apart in the tiny, claustrophobic n } ore .J°wish prof 
community; Michele, the poet, tries to P 1 ® 0 ® * n auburban 
turn it all to art; Klara dreams of her precocious children 


The recipe for the’Standard American the r 
Novel (there are In fact a number of guest 
recipes with different regional and i 
flavourings; this one hails from the there 
East Coast) is as follows, Take two or alwa 
more Jewish professional couples: Anvi 


‘ nre convincingly depicted, YeTjt 
novel's pretensions require ns low 
the action as seriousjy as w 
protagonists dOi and this is para., . 

Behind tho wryaeM J* 
sophistication lies that Insistence 
sensitivity that bedevils so J 
contempora ry American ncuon, * 
may neglect hl 5 children, but J 
admitting It, he doreands their 
the reader's - tolerant fcr^veng. > 
guess you could say I have t ipjjjjj 


and all I can say is for yon 
there with me because it « 
always be this way. And U^ir- 


extrphie^ ^arid Isolated bolitlcol r'anklriks. ' 

(the Black Muslims; •- urtnanied . Jennifer, p'ftu'dent, aged fourteen; and 
revolutionary . groups); j the ' CaHIlo, a revolurtopaiy, formerly in 
. backgrounds to her fictions .are. Vietnam, They have taken refuge in a 
remarkably consistent -TB hospitals,, jemole part of the American South- 
. a penal colony, the Russlon- Jewish : \ycsi' j n an nltempt to survive the 
ghollo of her native Detroit (one nuc iear holocaust they believe is 
. , . character, insists on calling American rn»vitnhi<!,. r ninv m a .rantter iqsvw: 


revolutionary 

backgrounds 


9 luiiuna, IMG IITU Ol rnwnyo UG Hill Tfaj. * V— JJ 

professional couples; Anything goes, it appears, as . 
)an Long Island; add we recognize that deep down Ntw .. 
dren; stir , in^ adultery; sensitive and caring. • . ;i .• s 
names of ‘expensive yu c sex scenes are especially ' 
if mixture fails to rise After Susan's death, l&l- Ri- 
se of nsvchotheranv: - ,u.....7 n rin 0 1v beaurff 


throw . in ' the names of ’expensive 
French wipes: if mixture fails to rise 
add heavy dbse of. psychotherapy; 
sprinkle with kinky sex; decorate with 




Imperial past and Carillo of some post- throw in the names of expensive rh e 8CX scenes are especially 1 
Imperial future. Frendt wipes: if mixture fails to rise After Susan’s death, Noel «c 

• r-. * , . add -heavy dose of, psychotherapy; „ “devastatingly ‘ 

i .^hematizaUon is perhaps sprinkle with kinky sex; decorate with woSan who makes a point of 
. Inevitable yet, on thewhole, the book poignancy and Irony; wrap in spicy maSmiim sexual humiliate 
does not suffer by it. The characters are blurb and your book Is ready to serve. v- widower What (hhhas tp* 

and -i pp °^^^ 

taSSJn.b ab K *ith & MSB W*° if on mgiriumphs.. 

ISfejffiteS. 


. vqhArajSKjtJiv heightens both incur- own Peresch stresses the group’s iwlatloit : pasts and an Impression of \ 
: -f * twgip itonie?. knd bur ^ense of, (fie from hlsfoiy, .though here she resists like, how It felt; 'to be an- A 
■N ; Irtslstelitjptcasure or historical feality, the temptation ■ to sketoh in . a 1965, how H felt to survlye 
' Natalie Feteach tends to ; use rlnlk^ric al V contemporary historical background, . Vietnam and keep sanq i 
, ! fact : and ^hef: . characters' interaction . relying instead on each character’s Survive Richard Nboh. - * : 

' faillh It tM, AVnfUllukkll* LI. A: 


wafting up for Noel’s wife Susan , who §6287 128 7) n a collection 


. ■ with, it (bo explicitly (her prbtagpplsls recieation of -his ,pr her ovm past as . . Aaain 
J. are:: diminished ' anu fier ..grasp of* sufficient fcaute for their presence in;.* petMch 1 
"hlstb^y 11 Is* weakened as a result* . = thecblony and as partpf the "hUtOty” alliSh 
: The brbblflm is awfoed rathe! 1 than has bfoiight America and . the • * At bexi 


3 ret>- stteandher Iwerhavebeen killedbya ffom’E- P. Thompson. Jiin D^g j' 
: is ftlHng 4ir-^llton,r,.(dwth - with ?hWp^ Utaanlter Wi »» ' ffl; 


• unekp^e<Uy ; affliroatlv 
of. bits tina 1 pieces dl 
; : ?Ol^R.;?Tho real Interci 

‘line In Wir.l rstinsPiil rnm 


: , Tles injhhr'qarcfoi compllptibn. bf the will, Old liietnberhlieueve, asfeft Uself femihi 
• madmnery pf tho'pen^l colony": Kafka ' •: allj too iobn. Malcolm, however,: hides s ' • style ■ 


i forth. He rMpdridi welrdly, yet , interview with' 'fllrrirdireftpr . 
a- pnd* Of .ihe nbver (wbicL^ is ‘ Kablan* BlU Gole contributes 



‘^qar.'. .-'paiitfiQicspy ,|n‘1 
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POLITICS 
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High rise lowdown 


For Kf first dtim^DVrhaDs^^centMl hU ?, any °l hc as -P' rations lhe development of national t.ousing 

government bS-a n P ^ to emi ^ aUr,b “ lcd architects, planners policies. their interaction with the local 
^anifiMnt influen^on the l ^ ~ th « design situation, the growth and decline of 

bufidi^ more aen e rallv and not iu« on P^ ss ‘ ona s - They were only partly to high-rise housfng in the contexl of 
housins Sene rally and not just on blame for the high-rise programme, changing financial policies, and all the 

nuusmg. The maul hlame must «nr^lu H- ^ j-.: . 


f. N. Tarn for the first time perhaps, central 

0 government began to exert a 

— — • significant influence on the nature of 

Patrick uunleav y building more generally and not just on 

The Politics of Mass Housing in housing. 

Britata, 1945-1975t A Study of The author is a lecturer in 

f < Jr por ®i e i r?S2 vSe^e itSe Government at the LSE and his 

Influence in the Welfare State approach is that of the political 

447pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford scientist. The work began as a PhD 

University Press. £17.50. thesis and it still has that tinge of over- 

0 19 827426 2 intellectualization so characteristic of 

— books made from theses. Its detailed 

Housing is an emotive subject today, a statistical analyses are also fairly heavy 


mutual recrimination 


The author is a lecturer in 8 overn . mem 1 sor both persuasions, who 
Government at the LSE and his £ re ?i- a S| bfe ,l0n w b«ch traditional 
approach is that of the political building techniques could not solve, 
scientist. The work began as a PhD !; 0 ? ,s 11 tr “ e f° sa y thal ‘he whole 
thesis and it still has that tinge of over- design world invested in high-rise, 
intellectualization so characteristic of . 15 . an honourable record of tow- 

books made from theses. Its detailed !, lse hous *ngin some of the towns which 
statistical analyses are also fairly heavy ie author 'J? n ° res ' a s fe&dy 
Boine. although as a snuree nf programme of influential research into 


ana engineers - the design situation, the growth and decline of 
professionals. They were only partly to high-rise housing in the context of 
Name for the high-rise programme, chnnging financial policies, ami all the 
i he main blame must surely lie with complex socin.1, economic, dcsicn and 

diMiArrtmAntc rvF k^tL . . D 


among all the interested parties and for information the book is usefol. 
general public criticism. Why? Some Its centrepiece is a series of three 
would say that because it has become studies of housing policy in widely 
subject to government policy, an issue differing contexts; an inner London 
which involves votes, it has long since borough, Newham; a major provincial 


urban form which lay in precisely the questioning the interpret a 
opposite direction. Certainly as early preferred oy decision-makers of 
as 1956, Leslie Martin was beginning in purposes of state intervention v 


construction pressures that can be 
brought to bear nationally as well as 
locally. Dunlcavy's approach is 
analytical: he first identifies the 
culprits and then goes on to assess the 
national factors in terms of political 
theory, concluding that "elements of 
neo- Marxist analyses stressing the 
political power of private capital and 
questioning the interpretation 
preferred by decision-makers of the 


as xyoo, Leslie iviariin was Beginning in purposes 
Cambridge to develop the ideas which found to 


ceased to be a matter for rational conurbation, Birmingham; and a large 
discussion. It could be argued that free-standing city, Bristol. Is it merely 
since 1945 politicians have coincidence that Newham produced 
manipulated the housing market for the Ronan point disaster and 
their own private politicafgain and that Birmingham the Maudsley scandal; 


led to the important work of the Land 
Use and Built Form group. So long ns 


those to be housed were only ciphers in w 

a gigantic game. Patrick Dunlenvy rise policy, can show some violent 
would argue that mass housing was, reversals of policy but "no skeletons in 
after 1945, big business as well as the cupboard? The three studies make 
politically significant: the bogey-men fascinating reading; of local political 
were the architects and system intrigue, duels between local 
builders, the housing managers and the politicians and government, battles 
planners - the capitalists and between officers and members, the 
professionals, in fact. The conflict has predatory role of the system builders, 
been one between the idealism of the Taken tosether thev illustrate all the 


Birmingham the Maudsley scandal; 
while Bristol, a city with a strong high- 


this alternative philosophy is not 
forgotten, and some sense of historical 
perspective kept in mind, then one can 
set the thesis which Dunleavy develops 
into context. 

The three case-studies are set against 
a lengthy introduction, which traces 


purposes or state intervention were 
found to have considerable accuracy”. 
Now this is undoubtedly true of the 
process, but ! doubt whether It is trqc 


conclusions; later, Dunleavy admits 
that "the case studies have revealed 
that despite a very considerable 
diversion of research effort into an 
attempt to discover a conventionally 
'political* process-on high-rise, no such 
process could be uncovered”, and 
concludes that high-rise issues, at least 
in his own case studies, appear to be 
"more determined than determinant”. 

The book is undoubtedly useful for 
the light it casts on local government in 
operation, and on the problematical 
relationship between national policy- 
making and its local implementation. 
The implications for professionals are 
sobering: they have failed to impress 
upon government their professional 
opinion, they Have danced to whatever 




of the latent professionalism of 
.administration and ail that Dows from 
it. But here I must admit to a healthy 
professional biasl 

These, however, . are interim 


one of technical inadequacy. More 
studies of British cities and their 
housing policies would undoubtedly fill 
out the picture, but I doubt whether 
any broad conclusions would differ 
greatly from the findings of tins 
particular study. 


welfare state and the reality of a 
capitalist society. 


E oliticians and government, battles 
etween officers and members, the 
predatory role of the system builders. 
Taken together they illustrate all the 


Driving on the left 


frailty of human nature, and they have, 
in a political sense, the ring of truth 


Ben Pimlott 


If the subject has aroused passion , about them . If all power corrupts, then — 

the thoughtful literature on it is slim those who exercise power over housing Alan Warde 
and this book is to be welcomed finance are certainly no exception. But ■ 

because it is a serious contribution to many of the changes and U-hirns Consensus ana Bi 
our understanding of housing policies recorded here were explicable, and the development of I 
over three important decades. But it is tensions are part of local democracy, strategy since the 
only a partial study since Dunleavy What is alarming is not so much the 243pp. Manchesti 
deals specifically with high-rise potential forcorruption but the evident £19.50. 
building and he argues a particular Iack of human concern in so many 07190 0849 2 

thesis concerning tne distortion of people' who, in a welfare state, might 

policy by designers and the big be regarded as of the people. A political sclent 

construction groups. The role' of But asone who has lived through this once turned up a 


Alan Wards 

Consensus and Beyond: The 
development of Labour Party 
strategy since the Second World War 
243pp. Manchester University Press, 


government 


the period I must add a caveat . Society as a 


Town Hall blues 

u council, for example? Why are general 

lain McLean ’ administrators the lowest form of life at 


lain McLean 

Howard Elcock and Michael 
Wheaton 

■tyrel Government: Politicians, 
professionals and the public in local 

awhontlis 

330m>. Methuen. .£11.95 (paperback, 
Q 85750 7 


A political scientist from outer space 
once turned up at Labour's Walworth 
Road headquarters and asked to b£ 
difected to thc.^lwuriparty. ^ndjfeg 
at such a display of naivety, the mad 
of Publicity arranged a political tour. 
The extra*tentatnal visitor was there- 
upon taken to the Parly Conference, 
.which happened to be In session, and 
then" to a particularly acrimonious 


the issue of sovereignty is a matter of the heyday of the "Technocratic- 
perpetual dispute. Ernest Bevin's Collectivists” who believed in the 
famous comment that the Labour Wilsonian doctrine that salvation lay in 
Party "grew out of the bowels of the making the mixed economy more 
TUC" was more than a historical efficient. It was the bankruptcy of this 
statement of fact - it reflected an approach which led the unions, in 
attitude towards the political wing of despair, to abandon the traditional 
the movement which trade unionists party leaders and create a new alliance 
have always held. On the other hand, with the Labour Left. Briefly the old, 
there have been those who have seen defunct u post-whr consensus’ 1 - 
the trade union element as at best a Labour’s own patent - returned in the 
back-up for their own conception of form of the Social Contract. The 
the party’s role - whether as an failure of this fragile agreement to sjve 


the heyday of the "Technocralic- 
Collectivists” who believed in the 
Wilsonian doctrine that salvation lay in 
making the mixed economy more 
efficient. It was the bankruptcy of this 
approach which led the unions, in 
despair, to abandon the traditional 
party leaders and create a new alliance 
with the Labour Left. Briefly the old, 
defunct u post-wkr consensus’ 1 - 
Labour's own patent - returned in the 


arranged a political tour. tail. socialist strategy” for. the first rime 

I” 'his interesting though dnee 1945. 

ned to be iiSon. nnd e W.rde I, IrapHdtN ho.tl|e Jo Ubour 

tfss^flsas KKSeSS sissasafew 

not been the bogus dilemma of Left- ^thin the unions, and of Labour’s 
versus-Rlght, but the shifting altitudes subservience to “the electoral logic 
and alliances of the trade unions. 0 f a pieblscfiarlart, Uberal-democralic, 
Union decisions tp support different political systeqi in which, de facto, MPs 
factions in the Party are few reflections must ^ re sponsJve:to individual voters 
about ideological oicetlp i • • ho in constituencies",: It is passages, like 
maintains, "and more -calculations th | 8 , hat make the bobk heavy going: 
about their members interests .Quite, nfe author is ho believer In using one- 


the Town Hall, in stark contrast to the key-hole glimpse of the.workings of the 
Civil Service? Nevertheless, the NBC, participant observer studies of a 
authors miss some tricks. A chapter local ■ General Committee and ward 


pretensions of structure planners. We 


Fabian Society and Paole Zion were 
thrown In at the end for good 


do get some good, waspish stuff about measure.'Thank you very much”, said JJ 0 ,} 
public participation ("This cause, the puzzled Scholar when this 


which has been promoted by a number exhausting round was over, "but l 
of progressive politicians, notably asked to be shown the Labour Party. 
Anthony Wedgewood Benn [sic], in Where Is it to be found?" 


so. If Labour looks more '‘left-wing” s i, Qr t word 
to-day than It didin 1979, this has to do .obscure one 
with trade union irritation over the lest "integument 


short word where a dozen lOi 
obscure ones will dd. Thus We 
"Integument” for clothing; 


Pjaiiders a nd Swann used to sing that to • f* h Vic' 

^English are Moral, the English change and progress”. Watch out. Such a problem of Identification Is JJJJW ihUrtge. of heart Interpretation of the trajectory of the 

"Good; / And Clever, and Modest. Councillor Elcock - the Thought Police not restricted to intergalactic an f ° B *v? Party since ihe war and on uidicalion of 

®fd Misunderstood.” People who will be after you.), but In the end. Investigators. Labour’s own activists. Tr 22? l, Li5 101 10 laK * ovcr the permanence of the constraints 

aJii government feel that they Howard Elcock swallows arguments not to mention political journalists ond constituencies. which make the Parly such U curious 

P* these things, particularly the that ought not to be swallowed, about ordinary British citizens, are often It is Warde’s thesis that throughout institution . This sounds Inauspicious. 
^ Disguised as a student text, this" the objective truth of structure similarly troubled. Unlike other Labour's post-war history, It has been Wisely, however. Watde makes no 

JJ* '* 8 pica for understanding local planning and cost-benefit analysis. He British parties, which consist, more or the unions that have determined which predictions, and instead provides a 

Wnment from inside. The authors Is a mild enthusiast for corporate less, of the sum of their members direction the party should" take. First thoughtful examination or trends in 

Ht ...L. ■ . , ....... . -I. . L... _ I I tL. MCnhial nAC«.,i.ar I ahriilr thfnlrlrtA- tnH nn 


uni end. Investigators, mwiu » u«t*. mv>. r- — 

rguments not to mention political journalists ond constituencies. which make the Parly such A cunous 

id, about ordinary British citizens, are often It is Warde's thesis that throughout institution”. This sounds inauspicious, 
structure similarly troubled. Unlike other Labour’s post-war history, It has been Wisely, however. Warde makes 1 no 


Labouj government's wap restraint whoevei' heard cf “irresolvable”? The 
mid the winter of discontent, rather. a j m | s apparently to "provide a re- 
than with any supposed chfliige of heart interpretation of the trajectory of the 
among the rank and file, or an alleged p ar ty 8 jnce ihe war and anindicalion of 
Trotskyist plot- to take over the permanence of the constraints' 
constituencies, which make the Party such A curious 


^ Cadem,ca . w ^° have also been management, but surely for the wrong .variously organized, the Labour Party came the G 
councillors on Humberside, reasons. He ; has a naive belief that it is an indefinable abstraction -a name- Refopnlsts”, m 
J^wmothernolitidanfrom Hull, they could bring about truly integrated tag for an odd confederation of-, .<^llKrivebargaj& 
co^nw' Til Humber would soda! services' and the ena of child-cafe fltd^artd.$pfeusf8S|S!.?rto mixed ' 

^^ua;thatlocal ; gBveniment is not disasters and the like; .but noantount";* 

L&^miich. iiiiattuof of corporate 'management,- or 

and bumbledom. In fact it is Institutional reform, will -em ’ 'rtr% . ; ; ']J j.-'V ^ • j; " .•>; 

Deniw. 5 ^, a . ^pegoat for other guarantee that the teacher, the social |-< I^PP.M Ifl O’ I O Q ! 

^^Hswfency and failure to worker, and the paediatric registrar iJI vvy-illfc lyDOvO, •. 
dedimhl 1 lh ? consequences of their actually do compare notes about tittle '■• ' , ■ '-■■■' r- M - • " 

jjoj'otaand ndn-dedsions. We ail- Darren’s failure to thrive. . “ ... of ‘diffusion” don 


Gaitskellite ‘‘Social post-war Labdur thinking and policy, 
supporters of tre£ .delving .beneath, ideologies and. 
{ftfngiplanbl.ngapdthe „ traditions and lookingoat the social 


jld-care uteres^and.epfousrBSfetamo’ng'whoih rilkld - Jho^ . &ere;. WM.^fo/ce« which Ife.lfejw.nf! thenit. '-.v 

•mount- ; V • ' V " - ^ ' ' 

' •' ** *•*'!*.* ^ ^ 


Want' U^ irL "'f'-Mw.iwuns. wc an 

j^hjalthy,: autonomous, local 
we : ■ complain 

iHq ?fij^;Wtppoiw services than 
me neighbouring 
^i dl th^ 4 g u4 .^hongh autonomy must 
oC's'eivIL,^ a. lower standard 


There ,aie problems of' style aijd 
presentation, too. Local goyerninfentis 
unfairly treated in this country; but this 
book wlilprobabiy fail to convert the 
critics; Tney: may . not notice this 


Phyllis WUlmott 

Diane Gittins . 1 


of “diffusion” downwards of the desire material. Is presented; it is a book to , 
for small families- The author believes . glean from out. It is Wearisome to read 
thfe 1< toofrimplfetic and aims to seek straight through; . v ' 


^ltfriSttn°5S2 a ?j 0n0,1 jy wust critics. They may not notice the FdrSex: Family Sizc and Structure 
^■«?rvi^^e n °tSr al0wer8tandard missionaiy fervour that lies behind titi 19TO— 39. •, 

I^UuSbriTS^ “‘S .flatfootecf style ("The fire "service . . . 240pp. Hutchinson- ;• 
^C.°S n ^S bS do v and it, autle, «re to prevent (ires and to - 0 rfl454i!0 S 'V V 

«D9as^ 


some ”altemahw explanationsr* She; Gittins,. COndudes. that the 
has an implicitly feminist j^pUctlve Motivation to limit femUy size U as 
and important as: the means of doing, «oV 

\romen s of wont before- arid f , < she rtghily tobiots out that such 
a?* ■ mam agfr coutd be. pne • mptivaflpn .certaSSy existed . among 

fafluctice hat^as been M, , and . «o5ne. section 'of the- working 
one likely to affect power relabonahiw •. to no before iOlfl. A xhnrie relfiefBhtiv. 


oly existed . among 
the- working cfassCa 
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